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FIFTY YEARS OF AMERICAN ART. 
1828-1878. 
II. 
N° school of art ever came more rap- 
LN idly into being than the landscape 
school, which owes its rise to Cole, Dough- 
ty,and Durand. Up to this time portrait- 
ure had been the field in which American 
art had achieved its most signal successes. 
But now the majority of our artists of 


ability turned their attention to the repre- | 


sentation of scenery, and for forty years 
a long list of painters have made the pub- 
lic familiar with their native land, and 
have thus at the same time stimulated a 
popular interest in art. 

It is impossible to mention here more 
than a few of those who, as landscape 
painters, have won a local or national 
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reputation among us. Nor is it essential, 
while recognizing the great importance and 
undoubted merit of our landscape art, to 
exaggerate its relative value and position. 


| While it has in most cases been the result 


of a true artistic feeling and a genuine 
enthusiasm for nature on the part of the 
artists who have devoted their lives to its 
pursuit, and while it has given us much 
that is pleasing, much that is improving, 
much that is poetic, and occasionally some 
examples of the first order of landscape 


| painting, yet, as a whole. our school of 


landscape seems scarcely to be entitled to 


| the highest rank. The wonder is that it 


has been of such average excellence, for the 


|environing conditions have apparently 


not been favorable. The influences that 
gave it birth have at the same time been 
so often prosaic, so exacting, so uninspir- 
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ing, that, notwithstanding its fertility, we 
find the result to lean to quantity rather 
than quality The ideal and emotional 
elements in art have not been sufficiently 
dominant, while the topographical and 
the mechanical notions regarding the end 
There 


is nothing in this to surprise or discour- 


of landseape art have prevailed. 


age, however, when we frankly consider 
the attending circumstances, 

But while admitting that the highest 
flights of which landscape painting is ca 
pable have not been always reached by 
our artists, we should be careful, on the 
other hand, lest we fail to award them 
the merit which is justly their due for 
earnest endeavor, and frequently for great 
ability. 


With certain important exceptions, to | 


be noted in another article, the American | 


art of this period has on the whole been 
concerned chiefly with the objective, and 
it could not have well been otherwise, for 
any other form of art at such a time would 
have utterly failed to carry the people 
with it, and thus missed of producing that 
gradual wsthetic education which is the 
province of a national art. 


Not only for this reason has our great | 


school of landscape art vindicated its right 


to be, and therefore its claim on our re- | 
spectful attention, but also because it has | 


owed little to foreign influences, springing 
rather from environing circumstances as 


naturally as the flowers of May follow the | 


departure of winter. 

And thus, as after a long winter a few 
warm spring days cover the orchard with 
an affluence of blossoms, so at this time, 
from many quarters of the land, artists ap- 
peared, especially in the field of landscape 
art: and one can hardly believe that 
where, but a few years before, the Indian 
and the buffalo and the wolf had roamed 
at their own wild will, artists now arose 
armed with an ability to discern the beau- 
ties of their native land, to direct the pro- 
saic thoughts of the pioneer to the loveli- 
ness of the nature which surrounded him, 
and to make for themselves an enduring 


name. Ohio, the Massachusetts of the 


West, for example, which became a State | 


as late as 1800, was in the early part of this 
period especially prolific in artists, who, if 
they did not find instruction or a public 
on the spot, were at least enabled, with the 
increasing means of communication, to go 
to New York and Boston, or to wander over 
to the studios and art wealth of Europe. In 





other lands and ages the poetic sentim, 
has first found a vent in lyrics and idy 
but with us the best poetry has been 
the landscape painting which was « 
ated by the sons of those whose ploug 
first broke the soil of this continent wit 
a Christian civilization. At this period 
also we note the advent of an influen 
which doubtless aided to promote thy 
more rapid pursuit of the new art impuls: 
of the nation. Steam, the mighty magi 
cian which drives the locomotive and thy 
steam-ship, is in bad repute with the con 
servatives who are not in sympathy with 
the progressive movements of the ag 
and yet among all the other results of 
which it has been the wonderful agent 
we must ascribe its patronage of art. It 
is undoubtedly to the far greater facilities 
for going from place to place which fol 
lowed the introduction of steam that we 
must partly attribute the rapid success of 
many of the artists who appeared in our 
country at that time in such unexpected 


numbers. 
It was in 1841 that Leutze went to Diis 
seldorf to study, and thus introduced a ; 


new influence into our art, which hith 
erto, so far as it had acknowledged for 
eign influences, had been swayed by the 
schools of Italy and Britain. The effect 
was evident when, a few years later, 
Worthington Whittredge, a native of 
Ohio, went to Diisseldorf, and studied un 
der the guidance of Achenbach. Very 
naturally his style showed for a time the 
effect of foreign methods, but there was 
in his art an independence of action that 
enabled him in the end to assimilate rath 
er than to imitate, like most of our artists 
at this time, and his later landscapes are 
thoroughly individual and American, al 
though doubtless improved by foreign 
discipline. As a faithful delineator of 
the various phases of American interiors 
Mr. Whittredge has deservedly won a 
permanent place in the popular favor 


Some of his landscapes representing the c: 
scenery of the great West have also been q 


large in treatment and effective in com 
position. 

Like his master, Durand, J. W. Casi 
lear began his career as an engraver, and 
the success he achieved in this depart 
ment is attested by his very clever en 
graving of Huntington’s ‘‘ Sibyl.” Since 
he drifted into landscape painting. Casi 
lear has produced many delicately finish 
ed and poetic scenes, distinguished by ele 
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“BROOK IN THE WooODs.”’ 


vance and refinement rather than dash or 
riginality; and somewhat the same ob 
ervations would apply to the 
andscapes of James A. Suydam 


tender 
In such 
lreamy, pleasant, but not very vigorous 
paintings as that of his ‘‘ Valley of the 
Pemigewasset,” Samuel L. Gerry has also 
ittracted favorable attention. 

The work of a genuine poet is apparent 
n the canvases of R. W. Hubbard.  Re- 
pose and pensive harmoniousness of treat 
ment characterize his simple and win 
some if not stirring transcripts of the 
more familiar phases of our scenery. 
They are idyls in color. What Hubbard 


WORTHINGTON WHITTREDGE | 


has done for New England landscape, J. 
R. Meeker, of St. Louis, has attempted for 
the ‘‘lakes of the Atchafalaya, fragrant 
and thickly embowered with blossoming 
hedges of roses,” and the live-oaks spread 
ing their vast arms, like groined arches 
of Gothie cathedrals, festooned with the 
mystically trailing folds of the Spanish 
moss, along the 
west, where the sequestered shores are 
haunted by the pelican and the gayly col 
ored crane, and the groves are 


the lavoons of South 


melodious 
with the rapturous lyrics of the mocking 
bird, the improvisatore of the woods. — If 
not always suecessful in the tone of his 
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LANDSCAPE COMPOSITION.—|R. W. HUBBARD. | 


that Mr. 


Meeker has approached his subject with 


pictures, it may be conceded 
a reverent and poetic spirit, and has often 
rendered these scenes with much feeling 
and truth 

Still another aspect of our scenery has 
been reproduced with fidelity by Ww. T. 
Richards, of Philadelphia. We 


the long reaches of silvery shore and the 


refer to 
sand-dunes which are characteristic of 
parts of our Atlantic coast. He 
has often painted woodland scenes with 


many 


ereat patience, but, as it seems to us, with 
too much detail, and with greens which 
a charge of being crude and 
effects Mr. 


Richards maintains an important posi 


are open to 


violent But in his’ beach 


tion, and if slightly mannered, has vet 
developed a style of subject and treat 
ment which very effectively represents 
certain characteristic features of our so] 
emn coasts. Some of his water-colon 
paintings have scarcely been surpassed, 
as, for example, the noble representations 
of the bleak, snow-like, cedar-tufted dunes 
along the Jersey shore. 

The extraordinary variety of the effects 
of American landscape is again shown by 
the gorgeousness of our autumnal foliage 
It has been objected by some that it is 
too vivid for art purposes. We consider 
this a matter of individual taste. There 
is nothing more absurd or vain in trying 
to render certain effects of sunset, or of 











FIFTY YEARS OF 


scarlet and gold of an Amevican for 
n Indian summer, than in undertak 
to paint the splendor of many colored 
pery in an Oriental crowd, which is 
sidered a legitimate subject for the 
st who has a correct eye for color. It 
ot in the subject, but in the artist, 


t the difficulty hes. Some of our 
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Venetian 
landscapes a correct perception of color, 


writer, has exhibited in his 
while his style lacks firmness of drawing, 
and shows foreign influence more than 
that of many of our artists who studied 
abroad at this time. 

As one considers this field of American 


art, he is increasingly astonished to find 


A LANDSCAPE.—| J. W. CASILEAR. | 


painters have seized these autumnal dis 
with fine feeling and excellent 
idgment. Kensett is an example; an- 
ther is J. F. 
ife as an architect, became eventually a 


successful 


play Ss 
Cropsey, who, beginning 


delineator of our autumnal 
scenery, and at one time executed a num- 
ber of paintings remarkable for their 
truth and artistic beauty. His later work 
has scarcely sustained the early reputa 
tion he justly acquired. At its best his 
style was crisp, strong in color, and some 
Mr. C. 
P. Cranch, who was associated with Crop 


times very bold in composition. 


sey in Italy, and who is well known asa 


how strikingly it exemplifies one of the 
leading traits of a national school in the 
entire originality and individuality with 
which each of our prominent landscapists 
of this period interprets nature, even when 
he has studied more or less in Europe. 
Whatever may be the general defect of 
refinement rather than strength, and oth 
er weaknesses characteristic of our school 
of landscape art,-it must be admitted that 
its representative artists have been always 
sturdily independent, and that their mer 
its are entirely their own. What differ 
ence there is between the carefully fin 
ished but rich, massive foliage of David 
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“HIGH TORN, ROCKLAND LAKE.”’—| JASPER F, CROPSEY. | 


Johnson, suggesting the strength of the 
old English masters of landscape, and the 
dreamy, mellow, pastoral meadow lands, 
craggy uplands, and dimpling lakes of 
our Green Mountains, veiled by a lumi 
nous haze and steeped in repose, which 
are so delicately portrayed by the brush 
of J. B. Bristol! What points of diver- 
gence there are, again, between the land- | 
scapes of W. L. Sonntag and A. F. Bellows! 
the one adopting a scheme of color and | 


a tone apparently out of the focus of na- 
ture, yet so using it in rendering ideal com- 
positions as to achieve results which place 
him by the side of our leading poets of | 
nature. To him landscape painting seems | 
to be but a means to represent the ideals 
of his faney. Bellows, on the other hand, 
both in oil and aquarelle, has attempted 
minute transcripts of nature, and while 
sometimes suggesting the impression of 
labor rather more than is consistent with 
breadth of effeet, has faithfully and 
charmingly interpreted the idyllic side of 
our rural life. Early study at the school 
of Antwerp, and the pursuit of genre for 
some years, have enabled Mr. Bellows 
skillfully to diversify his attractive vil- 
lage pictures and representations of our 
noble New England elms with groups of 
figures. He is justly entitled to be called 
the American Birket Foster. 

The landscapes of William and James 
Hart represent still another phase of our 


art. Both began life as apprentices to a 
coach painter, but gradually identified 
themselves with the great throng of all ages 
who have become the votaries of natur 

There is great cleverness and dexterity in 
their work, a fine perception of the ex 
ternal beauty of the slopes and vales and 
woods of our land; but it is sometimes 
marred by a certain hardness, and lack of 
warmth of feeling; in other words, it is 
too exclusively objective. James Hart 
has of late years added cattle to his land 
scapes with excellent success, and holds a 


| respectable position among the very few 


good painters of animal life whom the 
American art of this period can justly 
claim. 

Mr. Horace Robbins, successful in seiz 
ing certain aspects of mountain scenery, 
and Mr. Arthur Parton, who very pleas 
ingly renders trees, and some of the sober 
effects of our gray November days, al 
though among our younger painters, just 
ly belong to this period, as do also Messrs 
James and George Smillie, who have been 
equally happy in water and oil colors 
The former is another of our many land 
scape painters who began as engravers 
on steel. The later style of these talented 
brothers has been evidently modified with 
advantage by foreign technique, although 
they have studied wholly in this country, 
and they now display an attractive vigor 
and freshness in their landscape pieces. 
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“THE VASTY DEEP. 


The style of each of the artists we have 
mentioned can be distinguished at once: 
individuality of expression is stamped 
ipon the canvas of all, but among them 
there is no one more thoroughly original 
than Sandford R. Gifford, who, if he had 
lived in Persia 


or Peru two thousand 


vears ago, might well have been an en 


thusiastie fire-worshipper, or daily wel 
comed the rising sun with reverent adora 


tion. To him landscape painting, wheth- 
er of scenes in our own Far West, or on 


the legendary Hudson, or in the corgeous 


‘SUNSET ON THE HUDSON.” —|SANDFORD R, GIFFORD. | 


|} WILLIAM T. 


RICHARDS 


East, has been alike the occasion for giv 
ing expression to his feeling for glowing 
atmospheric effects, for lyrics which on 
canvas reproduce the splendor of the sun 
set sky. But it would mistake to 
suppose that Mr. Gifford’s poetic sense has 
been confined to the contemplation of se 
rene and glowing atmospheres ; 


be a 


he has 
also successfully rendered the lazy mist, 
the trailing vapor of morning enmeshed 
in dusky woodlands by the silent lake. 
His style combines to a remarkable degree 
deliberation and inspiration. 
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“THE PARSONAGE.” —T[ A. F. BELLOWS. | 


The objective school of American land 
scape painting found its culminating ex- 
cellence, as it seems to us, in the art of 
Frederick E. Church. In his art life are 
demonstrated the tendencies and aims of 
the chief national school we have pro- 
duced during the last half century. In 
his works the technical weaknesses of this 
school are apparent, and at the same time 
its noble sympathy with nature, and its 
love for the grander aspects of the exter- 
nal world; it also represents the restless, 
unsatisfied genius of our people during this 
period, ever reaching out and beyond, and 
vearning, Venice-like, to draw to itself the 
spoils, the riches, the splendors, of the 
whole round globe. To our art the paint 
ings of Mr. Church are what the geo 
graphic cantos of ‘‘ Childe Harold” have 
been to the poesy of England, or the burn- 
ing deseriptions of St. Pierre and Cha- 
teaubriand to the literature of France. If 


such a topic is permissible in letters, may | 


it not also be allowed sometimes in paint- 
ing ? Whether the one is as lofty as epic 
poetry, or the other as great as historical 


painting or subjective landscape, is a ques- 


T 


[t is sufficient that each holds an impor 
tant position, and to carry off the palm 
in either can only be the result of con- 
summate genius. Yes, what ‘‘ Childe 
Harold” did for the scenery of the Old 
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tion which we do not need here to analyze. | 





World, the art of Church has done fo: 
that of the New. The vastness and the 
glory of this continent were yet unre 
vealed to us. With the enthusiasm of a 
Raleigh or a Balboa he has explored land 
and sea, combining the elements of the ex 
plorer and the artist. A pupil of Cole, 
he has carried to its full fruition the as 
pirations of his master, first gaining inspi 
ration along the magical shores of the 
Hudson, and amid the ideally beautiful 
ranges of the legendary Catskills. Ow 
civilization needed exactly this form of 
art expression at this period, and the art 
ist appeared who taught the people to 
love beauty, and to find it among the re 
gions which first rang with the axe of our 
pioneers. 

But although dealing not so much with 


| nature, as such, as with some of her little 


known and more remarkable and start 
ling effects, there is a very noteworthy ab 
sence of sensationalism or staginess in the 


| paintings of Church; while, on the other 


hand, the somewhat too careful reproduc 
tion of details has not prevented them 
from possessing a grand massing of effect 
and a thrilling beauty and sublimity 
‘* Cotopaxi,” the ‘‘ Heart of the Andes,” 
‘‘ Niagara,” may transgress many rules 
laid down by certain schools, but the 
magnificent ability with which they are 
represented disarms criticism. Church’s 


a as 





painting of Niagara occupies the cul 
iting point in the objective art of this 
od of our history, executed by an art- 
vho up to that time had never crossed 

Atlantic, and whose merits and de 
ts were entirely his own. 
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of the mighty waters that rushed over 
those tremendous clitfs ages before this 
continent was trodden by man, and sym 
bolize the endless, remorseless, and irre 
sistible sweep of time. The green flood 
pouring evermore into the appalling abyss 


LANDSCAPE WITH CATTLE.—[ JAMES HART. | 


Mr. Church's ‘‘ Niagara” is doubtless 
familiar to many through the fine chro- 
mo-lithographic copy made from it; but 
those who have not seen the original have 
only an incomplete idea of the grandeur 
f this great painting. It grows on ac- 
quaimtance somewhat as does the cataract 
tself, until we seem to hear even the roar 


veiled by mist wreathing up from the surg 
ing vortex below, the distant shore lined 
with foliage touched by the burning tints 
of October, the rosy gray sky overarch 
ing the scene, and the ethereal bow unit 
ing heaven and earth with its elusive 
band of colors, all are there, and render- 
ed with matchless art. 
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The subjects of Mr. Church’s more re 
cent works have been taken from the glo 
rious shores of the Mediterranean We 
perceive in them no sign of failing power, 
but more breadth and less opulence of de 
tail The artist has treated the splendors 
of classic lands with the dignified ré serve 
of matured strength and a higher sense 
of the ideal. The melancholy grandeur 
of the Parthenon in ruins has been repre 
sented with a stately reticence in conso 
nance with the character of the subject, 


ind the magnificent ideal composition 





“SHIP OF *THE ANCIENT MAI 


called the ** Aigean” may well hold its 
own by the side of some of the superb 
Italian canvases of Turner. 

The American marine art of this period 
has been represented by a number of art 
ists, although they have been by no means 
sO numerous or capable as the maritime 
character of our people would have led us 
toexpect. William Bradford, by origin a 
Quaker, has made to himself a name for 
his enterprise in going repeatedly to Lab 
rador to study icebergs, and has painted 
some effective compositions, which have 
won him fame at home and abroad. 
Some of his coast scenes are also spirited, 
although open to the charge of technical 
errors. Charles Temple Dix, who unfor- 
tunately died young, executed some dash 


XINER.” "’—[JAMES HAMILTON. | 





ing, imaginative, and promising com). 
tions; and Harry Brown, of Portland 

successfully rendered certain coast etfe: 
But our ablest marine painter of this 
riod seems to have been James Hamilt 
of Philadelphia, who was beyond quest 
an artist of genius. His color was soi : 
times crude, but he handled pigm« 

with mastery, and composed with the 

rile imagination of an improvisatore. |} 
rors can doubtless be found in his shi) 
or the forms of his waves: but he was j 
spired by a genuine enthusiasm for t 





sea, and rendered the wildest and grand 
est effects of old ocean with breadth, mass 
iveness, and power. We have had no 
marine painter about whose works there 
is more of the raciness and flavor of blue 
water. 

When we turn to the department of 
animal painting, we discover what has 
been hitherto the weakest feature of 
American art, both in the number and 
quality of the artists who have pursued 
this branch of the profession. Hinckley 
at one time promised well in painting 
cattle and game, but his efforts neve) 
went beyond giving us Denner-like rep 
resentations of stuffed foxes with glass 
eves. The hairs were all there, the color 
was well enough, although perhaps a lit 














t 


le foxy, if one may be permitted the 
term in this connection; but there was no 


William 


Haves showed decided ability in his rep 


ife, no characterization, there. 


resentations of bisons and prairie-dogs and 
Weak in color, he yet sue 
ceeded in giving spirit and character to 


other dogs. 
the groups he painted, and holds among 
our animal painters a position not dis 
similar to that of Mount in genre 

Walter M. Brackett, who has been able 
rarely well to enjoy the triple pleasure of 
catching, painting, and eating the same 
fish on a summer’s morning by the lim 
pid brooks of New Hampshire, has justly 
von a reputation as an artistic Walton. 
If he would but paint his rocks and trees 
as cleverly as he renders the speckled 
monarch of the stream, his compositions 
vould leave little to be desired. Henry 

Bispham has given us some spirited 
ut sometimes badly drawn paintings of 
ittle and horses; and Colonel T. B. 
lhorpe, in such semi-humorous satires as 

\ Border Inquest,” representing wolves 
sitting on the carcass of a buffalo, at one 
time promised to work up successfully a 
ein peculiarly American in its humor, 
ind carried to a high degree of excellence 
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* wHOO !”—| WILLIAM H. BEARD 


by William H. Beard, whose brother, 
James Beard, can also be justly ranked as 
an animal painter of respectable attain 
Mr. Beard, although remarkably 
versatile, has made a specialty, if it may 
be so termed, of exposing the failings and 


ments, 


foibles of our sinful humanity by the me 
dium of animal genre. Monkeys, bears, 
goats, owls, and rabbits are in turn im 
pressed into the benevolent service of tak 
ing us off, and repeating for us the old 
Spartan tale of the slave made drunk by 
his master as a warning to his son. Of 
the skill which Mr. Beard has exhibited 
in this novel line there can be no ques 
tion. The ** Dance of Silenus,” the per 
tinacious, iterative, pragmatic ape called 
‘*The Bore,” and ** Bears on a Bender” are 
There 


is alsoa deal of comic satire in ‘** The Bulls 


masterly bits of characterization. 


and Bears of Mammon’s Fierce Zoology,” 
which, with a multitude of struggling fig 
ures, takes off the eccentricities of the 
stock exchange Beard can justly be 
called the American Atsop. It is assert 
ed by many that this is not art. The facet 
is that it is exceedingly difficult to draw 
the line, and to prescribe what subjects 


in artist shall choose Finis coronat 
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opus. But this certainly seems as legit- 
imate a subject for the brush of the artist 
as the graphic pictorial satires of Hogarth, 
or the mildly comical genres of Erskine 
Nicol, 

In a previous paper we alluded to some 
of the figure, historical, and genre paint- 
ers of this period. The genius of William 
Mount was the precursor of a number 
of genre artists of more or less ability, 
among whom may be mentioned Thomas 
Hicks, a pupil of Couture, and one of the 
first of our painters who studied at Paris. 
In this admirable school Mr. Hicks be- 


came an excellent colorist, although of | 


late his art has appeared to lose some of 
this quality. He painted landscape and 
genre, meeting with respectable success 
in the latter, but portraiture has chiefly 
occupied his attention. His portrait of 
General Meade is a striking and satisfac- 
tory work. Then there was Richard Ca- 
ton Woodville, who followed Whittredge 
to Diisseldorf, and promised much in 
genre. His paintings show very decided 
traces of German influence, but behind 


it all was a strong individuality that | 
seemed destined to assert itself, and to | 


place him among our foremost painters. 
But he died young, and (shall we not 
say’) happily for him, since little fame 
and less appreciation are destined to the 
artists who come ere the people are ripe 
for their art. George B. Flagg at one 
time promised well for our genre art, but 
his abilities were too precocious, and un- 
fortunately the splendid opportunities he 


enjoyed as a pupil of Allston, and as a| 


long resident in London, do not seem to 


have been sufficient to give permanence | 


to his talents. 
About this time our frontier life was 


coming more prominently into view, and | 


that picturesque border line between civ- 
ilization and barbarism was becoming a 


subject for the pen of our leading writers. | 


Irving, Cooper, and Kennedy, Street, 


Whittier, and Longfellow, were tuning | 
the first efforts of their Muse to celebrate | 
Indian life and border warfare in prose and | 


verse, While the majestic measures of Bry- 
ant’s ** Prairies” seemed a prophetic pre- 
lude to the march of mankind toward the 
lands of the setting sun. ‘* Evangeline,” 


the most splendid result of our poetic liter- | 


ature, attracted not less for its magnificent 
generalizations of the scenery of the West 
than for the constancy of the heroine, and 
the artistic mind responded in turn to the 








unknown mystery and romance of t! 
vast region, and gave us graphic | 
tures of the rude humanity which |; 
interest and sentiment to its unexplor 
solitudes. It is greatly to be regret 
that the work of these pioneers in W, 
ern genre was not of more artistic val 
from a historical point of view, too mu 
importance can not be attached to the « 
terprise and courage of men like Catli) 
Deas, and Ranney, who, imbued with thi 
spirit of adventure, identified themselves 
| with Indian and border life, and reseued 
it from oblivion by their art enthusiasm, 
which, had it been guided by previous 
training, would have been of even greate) 
value. As it is, they have with the pen 
cil done a service for the subjects they 
| portrayed similar to what Bret Harte has 
accomplished in giving immortality with 
the pen to the wild, picturesque, but eva 
nescent mining scenes of the Pacific slope 
In this connection the fact is worth re 
| cording that the important mutual life 
insurance association called the Artists’ 
| Funding Society took its origin in a suc 
| cessful effort to contribute to the support 
of the family of Ranney after his death 

It is to an artist of German extrac 
tion, Emmanuel Leutze, that we owe our 
best historical art previous to 1860. A] 
though born abroad, Leutze may be justly 
claimed as an American painter, for he 
was taken to Philadelphia in childhood, 
and remained in this country until thor 
| oughly imbued with a patriotic love for 
| the land and its history and the spirit of 
its institutions; and although he subse 
quently passed a number of years at Diis 
seldorf, whither he went at twenty-seven, 
the last ten years of his life were here, 
here he died, and the subjects of his art 
were almost entirely inspired by Ameri 
can scenes, and have become incorporated 
with the growth of our civilization. 

Leutze was a man who was cast in a 
large mould, capable of a grand enthusi 
asm, and aspiring to grasp soaring ideals. 
Although his art was often at fault, it 
makes us feel, notwithstanding, that in 
contemplating his works we are in the 
presence of a colossal mind that, under 
healthier influences, would have better 
achieved what he aspired to win. He 
drew from wells of seemingly inexhausti 
ble inspiration. He was Byronic in the 
| impetus of his genius, the rugged incom 
| pleteness of his style, the magnificent fer- 
vor and rush of his fancy, the epic grand- 




















FIFTY YEARS OF 


ind energy, dash and daring, of his 
tions. It is easy to say that he was 
ed in German conventionalism, that 
jictured the impossible, that he was 
times erude and harsh in his color 
technique; and so he was at times, 
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tive composition in one of the panels ot 
the stairway of the Capitol at Washing 
ton), and his ‘** Washington crossing the 
Delaware.” The latter was executed at 
Diisseldorf, and the ice was painted from 
an unusual mass of broken ice floating 


“LAFAYETTE IN PRISON.” —|E. LEUTZE. | 


ut, with it all, he left the impression of 
ist intellectual resources. 

We would not be understood as saying 
hat all the works of Leutze are worthy of 
unqualified acceptance; we refer rather to 
their general character. His art was very 
prolific, and as a pupil of Lessing and 
Schadow it bore the unmistakable stamp 
of Diisseldorf. Much of bis work was 
ather of a semi-decorative character, like 
the ‘‘ Landing of the Norsemen,” which 
represents two fresh, sturdy Scandinavian 
rovers stepping out of an impossible ship, 
earing aloft a noble princess, and in the 
very act of landing plucking the grapes 

hanging wanton to be plucked.” It is 
full of fire and spirit, but the manifest ab 
surdity of the composition as a represent 
ition of reality requires us to accept it 
is decorative in design. ‘‘ Godiva” is a 
somewhat coarse but characteristic work 
his most interesting and artistic paint 
ings. In America, Leutze will be remem- 
bered longest by his large and magnificent 
painting of *‘ Washington at Princeton,” 
his ‘‘ Emigration to the West” (a decora 


of Leutze, and the ‘* Iconoclast” one of 


down the Rhine on the breaking up of 
winter. It is another illustration of the 
apparent caprice with which man is treat 
ed by destiny, that scarcely had Leutze 
closed his eyes in his last sleep, at the ear 
ly age of fifty-one, when a letter arrived 
from Germany bringing official tidings 
that he had just been elected to succeed 
Lessing as the president of the Diisseldorf 
Academy of Art. 

While we find in Leutze the qualities 
we have described, it can not be said that 
he sought out any new methods of ex 
pression, or that he undertook to suggest 
the deeper and more subtle traits of hu 
man nature; he was content to work aft 
er the manner of the school in which he 
studied. It is to another painter (referred 
to in a previous paper), of great intellect 
ual resource and a thoroughly American 
discontent with the actual, that we turn 
for aspirations after a higher form of art 
William Page, a native of Albany, who 
studied law, and for a time also theolo 
gy, at Andover Seminary, was from the 
His mind is 
a combination of the speculative and the 


first biassed in favor of art 
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PORTRAIT OF A LADY | WILLIAM PAGE. | 


practical, and it is the union of these an- | faculty. Had his fancy only been mor 
tit] il qualities which has alternately | child-like, and been left more to the guid 
iided or hindered the success of Page’s | ance of its own natural and correct 1 


efforts and experiments. He is deliberate | stincts, Mr. Page’s works would have oft 


rather than inspirational, guided by an | ener moved us by their beauty rather 
feeling for color and an admi than the dexterity of the technique. Still 
rable sense of form, but too often unduly | it is by the aid of a few such questioning 


controlled by the logical and analytical’ minds that art makes its advances, and 


eXQuisitl 
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“THE REFUGE,” — 


conquers the secrets of nature. As a 
portrait painter Page has placed himself 
among the first artists of the age. We 
can see in his portraits a dignity and re 
pose, a grasp of character, and a harmo 
nious richness of color that are wonder 
fully impressive. 

While Page was in his prime, our liter 
iture was alreadyalistinguished by several 
writers of thoroughly original and mys 
tically creative imagination, native to the 
soil, and drawing sustenance from native 
nspiration; they were Charles Brockden 
Brown, Judd, Hawthorne, and Poe. In 
point of originality and power in con 
ceiving of scenes thoroughly imaginative 
and weird, these writers have had no su 
With a style 
essentially original, they dealt with the 
great problems of destiny, and analyzed 
the workings of the human heart. Their 
genius was cosmopolitan, and for all ages. 
Our pictorial art began soon after to be 
prompted by a similar purpose. 

Most prominent among these artists 
whose faltering efforts have most distinct 
ly articulated the language of the soul are 
Klihu Vedder and John Lafarge. It ean 
not be said that either of these artists has 
yet accomplished with complete success 
the end he has sought, but their efforts 
have been in the right direction, and. as 


periors in this century. 
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| ELIHU VEDDER. | 


such, are highly interesting and suggest 
ive, 

Mr. Vedder's early genre and landscape 
compositions are full of deep suggestions 
and weird attempts at psychology in color 
Outward nature with him is but a means 
for more effectively conveying the im 
pressions of humanity, and his faces are 
full of vague, mystic, far-off searching 
after the infinite, and the why and the 
wherefore of this existence below. Since 
Mr. Vedder took up his residence perma 
nently in Italy he has improved in tech 
nique, as witnessed by his remarkable 
painting called a ‘' Venetian Dancing 
Girl,” but he has not in recent years pro 
duced any thing so marvellous as his 
‘Lair of the Sea-Serpent,” or so grand 
and desolate as his *‘ Death of Abel.’ 

Lafarge is by nature a colorist; to color, 
the emotional element of art, his sensitive 
nature vibrates as to well-attuned harmo 
nies of music. For form he has less feel 
ing: his drawing is often very defective, 
and the lines are hesitating, uncertain 
and feeble But we have had no artist 
since Stuart who has shown such a natu 
ral sympathy for the shades and modula 
tions of chromatic effects. “But while his 
drawing is open to criticism, this artist is 
inspired by the general meaning of form, 
and has sometimes produced some very 
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CARTOON SKETCH: CHRIST AND 


startling and weird compositions entirely 
in black and white, or camaieu. But 
whether it be form or color, the various 
elements of art are regarded by Lafarge 
not so much for what they are as for what 
they suggest; he is less concerned with 
the external than with the hidden mean- 
ing it has for the soul. 
hjs subtle way of regarding the beauty 
of this world that he has given us such 


It is because of 


thoughtful landscapes as ‘* Paradise at 
Newport,” and such exquisitely painted 
flowers, rendered with such a tender har- 
mony of color as to thrill us like a lyric 
It is this met 
aphysical turn which has given a relig- 


of Keats or of Tennyson 
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NICODEMUS.—[JOHN LAFARGE. | 


ious hue to his art, and has enabled him 
to succeed so well in the most ambitious 
attempt at decorative painting yet un 
dertaken in this country—the frescoes of 
Trinity Church, in Boston, in which, it 
should be added, he was ably assisted by 
Mr. Lathrop. In these compositions we 
see the results of a highly ideal and rever 
ent nature, nourished by the most abun 
dant art opportunities the age could afford 


| Eprror’s Note.—We are indebted to Messrs. J 
W. Casilear, T. B. Clarke, Daniel Huntington, R. I 


Moore, Samuel Colman, James 8. Martin, and Dr. | Po 
N. Otis, for their courtesy in allowing copies to bx Fe 
made of pictures in their possession. | = 





NEWPORT SOCIETY IN 
s a pity that no spectator of the pa 
eants of a former century remains to 
to our OWn?l. 
it though the actors and audience 
alike departed, the little theatre of 
deal of 
e furniture which assisted in the rep 
itation of the tragedy and comedy of 
From these costumes and prop 


port remains, with a great 


past. 


es—a faded hanging, a carved side 


MINIATURE 


board with glitter of crystal and glint of 
silver, a quizzing- glass, a broken fan, a 
box, a pair of dancing 
with yellow 
ingling wires, a miniature of a lovely 
virl in the dress of the Empire, and, best 
of all, a packet of genuine old letters—an 
artist like Fortuny, Escosura, or Madrazo 


vould 


painting, 


iver pouncet 


pumps, a spinet keys and 


give us an exquisite historical 
detail, 


and breathing with the sentiment of the 


fastidiously correct in 
time. A man of imaginative fancy could 
He would touch with gentle fin 
ver-tips the keys of the spinet, and straight 


ao more. 


way we should hear echoes of old sOngS 
like *‘The Mistletoe Bough” and the bal 
Tom Moore. Shadowy 
vould draw on the pumps, and the click 
of French heels would be heard footing 
t on the polished floor. The tall Cham 
pagne glasses would kiss rims, toasting 
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ids of forms 


THE LAST CENTURY. 
again the girl in the miniature, and the 
quizzing-glass and the fan would stroll 
out upon the veranda for a sly flirtation 
Society in Newport during the Revolu 
tion was gayer, more liberal, and mor 
cosmopolitan than in either New York or 
Boston. Cast out from orthodox Boston 
at first as a company of heretics, the 
Quakers formed their colony on the wid 


est platform of freethinking, welcoming 


BY MALBONE, 


to their number other spiritual outeasts 


of different creeds, or rather of noneon 
varying systems of belief 
Deplorable though it may be, it is still a 
fact that a society of radical thinkers in 


formists to 


religious matters is often found to con 
tain more men of brain, in proportion to 
its numbers, than a society of the elect 
Newport gathered to itself many witty 
and original-minded men; and while Bos 
ton, ‘‘ever unfriendly to the truth,” as 
one of the Quaker writers of the last cen 
tury expressed it, remained tight-laced and 
prim, its children with a fagot of bireh in 
one hand and the catechism in the other, 
Newport lapsed more and more from the 
few religious forms with which she had 
set out, and became every day more lib 
eral, more worldly perhaps, and more 
charming. 


The French officers—Rochambeau, Vio 
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menil de Segur, De Lauzun, Destouches, 
De l’Estrapade, the Counts De Barras and 
Noailles, the Marquis de St. Simon, the un- 
fortunate Chevalier de Zernay, and oth 
ers—preferred Newport to any of their gar 
vison towns in America. Rochambeau, 
coddling his arms to the elbows in a large 

rmutf, must have made a ridiculous fig 
He 
One of his let 
‘s, preserved among the state papers, is 
a fine specimen of the triumph of polite 
ness in its conflict with the English gram- 
mar 


ire to our winter-seasoned veterans. 


was proud of his English. 


ter 


ROCHAMBE 


“ ProvipeNnor, 4 Dee., 1780. 
‘To Governor William Greene 
“ Sin,—I received at New London in a little jour- 
nev I made there,a letter from Genl. Washington 
of the 27th of November, in which he sent me or- 
ders for Col. Greene to march with his regiment for 
West Point; as I have given them to the French 
cutter that was to go to Newport, and that I fear 
the wind has hindered him to arrive, I have the 
honor to send you the extract of General Washing- 
ton.” (A copy of General Washington’s letter fol- 
“My plan was to have the honor to see your 
Excellency at Greenwich, but—I was afraid to be 


lows.) 
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AU’S MUFF 


to you some trouble for the lodgings, and I to 
way through this place. I intend to be ton 
evening at Newport. 

“7 beg vour Excelle ney will present my res 
to Mistress Greene, and be assured that | ha 
honor to be, with great esteem, your Excell 
most humble and most obedient servant, 

“Le Compre DE RocuamBea 


Probably no society tournament 
held in any of the elegant satin-hung b; 
rooms of Newport has attained the fan, 
of that given in the spring of 1781 at 1 
simple hall known as Mrs. Cowley’s As 
sembly-Room. The decorations wer 
trusted to Dezoteux, one of the aides of t 


x; 
ath , 
wy 


| Baron de Viomenil. Washington, who 
| had come to confer with Rochambeau 
| opened the ball with Miss Champlin, at 
that time the reigning belle of Newport 
society. Rochambeau and his suite took 
| the instruments from the musicians and 
| played the air, ‘‘ A successful Campaign.’ 
| Other popular dances of the day, some 
|of which were footed on this occasion 
were ‘‘Stony Point’ (named for Genera! 
Wayne), Merrick’s Graces,” ‘* Lord 








I 
} 


vs of Edinburgh,” ‘* Hay-Making,” 








WASHINGTON OPENING THE BALL 


‘*Tnnocent Maid,” ‘* Flow 
Co) 
ve Hornpipe,” ‘* Faithful Shepherd,” 
Love and Opportunity,” ‘‘ Lady Han 
wk,” ‘* Miss M*Donald’s Reel,” ** A Trip 
Carlisle,” ‘‘ Freemason’s Jig,” and ** Ul) 
Married in my Old Clothes.” 

Dancing was an art in those days. <A 
lebrated expert of the time was Master 
John Trotter, who is described as having 


ith’s Gate.” 


acquired *‘ great fame as a man of knowl 
edge and experience in his profession 
He is about fifty years of age, a small 
centeel, well proportioned man, every 
limb and joint proclaiming that he is form 
ed for his profession, and the ease and 


grace with which he moves on the floor 


evince that he has lost none of his agility 
byage. Under the tuition of such a mas 


ter,” the writer goes on to hope, ‘* we flat 
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ter ourselves that in due time we shall be 
able to figure in a ball-room.” 
‘*figured” at the ball 
just referred to were able to converse with 


of the ladies who 


their foreign partners is to be inferred 
from the 
Bonnemot. 


advertisement of a 

(JQuery: Trotter and Bonne- 
had the masters of that day a tend- 
ency to punning, and a desire of making 


mot! 


their noms de plume walking advertise- 
This gentle- 
man announces that he has been a teach- 


ments of their profession 7) 


That many | 


Monsieur | 
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er of the French language two years and | 


a half in the town and college of Provi 
dence. He presents his compliments to 
the inhabitants of Newport, and offers 
himself to teach French. 

Of the coiffures worn on this occasion 
wecan gain some idea from the advertise- 
‘informs 
his customers that he has furnished him- 


ment of Benoni Peckham, who 






the presence of the commander-in-c))jef 
of the army was wanting to give é¢/if 
to its levees, and there were no Fre) 
officers to call for a display of the acc 
plishments of the fair pupils of Mast 
Bonnemot and Trotter. Mrs. Abios 
Stummum, of the King’s Arms, gave y) 
tice that at her ‘* Dancing Rooms any « 
and polite persons could dance from 6 to 
9, except on Thursday, Assembly night 
Mead 6 pence per bottle, 1s. per doz 


cakes, 





In 1795 the Boston Company of Cony 
dians came to Newport, their opening 
play Inkle and Jarico, with the farce oj 
The Village Doctor. On the 19th 


| August they gave The School for Sea: 


self with a new supply of Hair, and is now | 
ready to furnish ladies with braids, com- | 


modes, cushions, and curls in the newest 


fashion. Also cues and coverings for the 


afterpiece. 


head for those gentlemen who have lost | 


their hair.” 
‘Laylack silks and calimancoes” are 
mentioned the varied 


among wares of 


an honest shop-keeper, who announces | 


‘ Kitchen and Flower Garden Seeds just 
imported from London by ship, and have 
every appearance of being 
Some of our florists would do well to copy 
this example of conscientious caution—a 
caution emulated by the keeper of the Blue 
Bull, who advertises ‘‘a Tollable assort- 
ment of India goods.” The category of 
other wares sold by the honest seedsman 


genuine.” | 


gives such an amusing list of articles in | 


demand at that time, and whose juxtapo- 
sition on the same shelves was not con- 
that further men- 
tion of a few of them may not be uninter- 
esting. 


sidered incongruous, 


“Shears, rasors, spectacles, candlesticks, gimblets, 
lox ks, knitting and sewing needles, pewter and tin 
ware, shot, flints, sho and knee buckles, quart and 
pint tea-pots, 
cinnimon, wool cards, loaf powdered and brown 


mugs, wine glasses, vinegar crewets, 
sugar, molasses raisins and currents, copperas allum, 
brimstone, rosin, indigo, nut galls, logwood, Bibles, 
psalm-books, psalters, primers, Young man's best 
daily Almanacks, 
very 


companion, Seaman’s assistant, 


women's cloth shoes, 


figs, excellent snuff, with sundry other articles.” 


‘The finer flavors of fashion” were not 
reserved for days when Newport was a 
garrison town alone. Society flirted and 
gossiped and enjoyed itself even when 


dal, and Seeing is Believing. On Se) 
tember 2, The Road to Ruin, and Th: 
King and the Miller of Mansfield. © 
the 9th of the same month, The Gain 
ster, and All in Good Humor. On thi 
20th, The Jew was performed ‘by x 
quest,” with The Miss in her Teens as ai 
A week later the opera 
The Mountaineers, announced as having 
been performed to overflowing houses i) 
Boston for six nights—an astonishing ru 

was given in Newport, with a ‘* Mooris] 
march and chorus of goat-herds,” togeti 
er witha fandango dance by Mrs. Collins. 
and a Grand Finale by the company 
This was not the farewell evening, how 
ever, for on October 6 George Barnirel! 
was played, with the comic song ** Bow 
wow-wow” by Mr. Hipworth, ending with 
the farce of The Village Doctor. 

A variety performance was given 01 
July 14, 1796, which is announced as a 
new historical pantomime in two parts 

Robinson Crusoe on his Island, and 


| his Return to Europe with Friday. In 


the first part dances by savages; in thie 
second, French dances and songs, togeth 
er with a negro dance (was this the origin 
of the Minstrels?) and a Spanish dance 
followed by The Harlequin’s Rambli 
These were not the first dramatic repr 


| sentations given in Newport, for the first 


| place, who intend performing in a few nights, and 
| it is supposed if they meet encouragement thes 


theatrical company ever in America vis 
ited the town in 1761. And in an old 
love-letter, dated, January, 1793, we find 


: | the following allusion to the local drama 
neat, Likewise redwood 


“* A company of Stage Players have arrived in this a 


will continue in Town the remaining part of the wit 
ter. As it is an amusement I am very fond of, | 
promise myself much entertainment. Could [ hav: 


your company, it would be an additional pleasure.” 
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stately manners of the period may 
nferred from the coy dignity of the 

sing phrase of this letter: 


the appearance of a shade which danced 
a hornpipe 
Notwithstanding the varied resources 
y 7 : : of establishments such as the one already 
{dieu—and believe me, with the sincerity of an . 1 } 
‘ ee ? ” referred to, W here dry Foods, drugs, hard 
sing friendship, Yours, 8 
ware, books, groceries, and various othe 
commodities were to be obtained, and one 


or two others that advertise ‘Silk Mutfa 


Phat the entertainments of the day were 
t all of a frivolous character is proved 


IPPING IN THE LAST CENTURY 


by the report, on December 10, 1775, of a | tees” and ‘* Colored Women’s Silk Mitts,’ 
scientific lecture by Signor Falconi, who 


Newport ladies, then as now, occasionally 
sent to New York for their shopping. <A 
New York lady, who had been intrusted 
with commissions by a friend in Newport, 
writes as follows: 


gave a series of philosophical experi 
ments, some of them performed by a 
small automaton, others by electricity. 
These experiments are enumerated as 
The Penetrating Spy-Glass,” *‘ The Mys- “New York July 19 1791 
terious Candle,” *‘ The Electrical and Per- 


“Dear Mapam,—Your Favour & memorandum 
petual Lamp,” the whole concluding with | per Capt Cahoons of the 11th Inst. I have received 
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the 


d by 


may meet 


ser him the 


vou 


aiticles vou request l hope 
the Fi 


has bee 


approbation Silver 
to procure 


| can ho 
I 


ul other u 
ha n the town ovet 


Muslin I send is a 
t falls short I have 
rain 


cecute your command 


and tat 


to yvourseil 


int 
B 


What a picture this little note, in spite 
F ats 


“GRACH 


ot vague grammar and 
ertainty 


general un 
is to capitals and punctuation, 
vives of an obliging girl, unselfishly sae 
rificing her own comfort to the 
pomps and vanities of this world for a 
friend! 


secure 


Many such martyrs to provincial 
friendships of our own day, who have re- 
turned home jaded after unsuccessful ex 
peditions to at Stew 


‘match samples” 
art’s, Macy's, and perhaps twenty other 


emporiums, will send a sigh of sympathy | 
back through the century to the obliging | 


(race B 

We can guess that the silver fringe and 
tambour muslin were to be used in house 
hold decoration, for in a letter written by 
Grace B 


* The 


} 
1e 


's correspondent we read: 
girls are | 


very cleverly 


I Vy Wants an appartment to her 
self which must at | 


east be in a decent stile. Be 


heve me dear madam your ever affectionate 


* Dressy.” 
A housekeeper’s troubles are hinted at 
in the following sentence penned by the 
same hand 


‘Nothin 


vexes me,” 


¢ but my old grievances that of servants 


The wife of a Congressman writes let 
ters brimming with piquant humor to her 
husband at Philadelphia: 


‘Do recollect to get me two dozen of small punch 
tumbler As it 
ishions IT had rather wait until the spring 
ships arrive before I purchase me a Hat or Bonnet 

‘IT have this told that Abraham 
| Redwood] has seriously offered himself to Miss 
Burr of New York and has been 
fused, that she is engaged to a Mi 

na 

‘The dear little children 
the Kine Pox 


s will be quite too early in the sea 


son for f 


morning 


been 


as seriously 


re 
Alston of Caro 
are nearly recovered of 

‘IT hope you will not devote all your time and at 
tention to politics and politicians. 1 beg the Ladies 
nay I shall expect to heat you 
have been dancing at the assembly with some Bell 
or sipping Tea with a party of females, 
of vour health 


have some part 


Evinee your regard for the woman 
you love by preserving a life that is dear to her.” 


all equipt for the summer and } 


Be careful | 


We could give many more charact 
tic extracts from the packet of old | 
before us, the tracery in a delicate, 
anly hand, the contents a fascinating ) 
ture of spicy LOSSID, elevated sentin 
with stray sentences here and there 
illuminate the text like cabinet pictur 
the time, reproducing the interiors 
costume, the manners, with an indes: 
able charm; the very paper, yellowed 
age to the tint of pressed rose | 


Ca 


breathes the same musty, musky perfu 


holds with an enchantment of which 
printed page of the Magazine is incapal 

Nor are there lacking real picture s 
| the time: Stuart, Allston, and Malbo 
have perpetuated in portrait and in m 
lature the antique brocades, laces, 
furbelows, and the lovely faces of the 
dies who wore them. Mr. George C. M 
son, of Newport, to whom the write 
greatly indebted in the preparation of t! 
article, will soon publish a life of Gilbert 
Stuart, with a list of his portraits. 

The published not 
long since an account of the Malbon 
miniatures, with others by Miss Good 
rich, Trot, Copley, and Robertson, no 
preserved in Newport. The list con 
prises many of the noted belles of Rey 
olutionary times, whose histories, lik 
those of nearly all beautiful women, ar 
bits of romance. If Sheridan had lived 
in Newport and had known the originals 
of these charming portraits, none of us 
could blame him as Swift did in his epi 
gram: 


an 


same gentleman 


“You are as faithless as a Carthaginian, 
To love at once Kate, Nell, Doll, Martha, Jenny 
Anne.” 

There are miniatures of men high in of 
fice: aides-de-camp of Washington, Sen 
ators in the first years of Congress, sea 
captains and army officers, the last May 
or of Philadelphia under the crown, and 
one of Washington. There are minia 
tures with delicate gold rims, or heavily 
set as lockets, guarding, like reliquaries 
a lock of hair from some saintly head 
miniatures on the covers of jewel boxes 
miniatures framed with a double row of 
pearls, with garnets, or brilliants; minia 
tures so arranged as to be worn as bract 
lets, delicately wreathed with leaves in 
New 

port is now particularly rich in this de 
partment of art, as also in old portraits 
| which testify that the talent of artistic 
| society of her early days was unsurpassed 


green and berries in red enamel. 
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iat of either New York or 
if if the 
rounds of the studios, and 


Boston 


onder fashion then 
ike the 
er the artistic sky-parlor was as at 
Were the 
rs dim with folds of faded tapestry 
with bit of 
a gourd-shaped flask hold 
of vibrant metallic-tinted 
ck feathers? Were the craze for ar 


decorations and the porcelain maha 


Was 


a place then as now ¢ 


ohtened some curious 


oiserte, Or 


i uquet 


emics among the ladies and the art 
Precious heirlooms of great-grand 


ers’ china seem to hint aftlirma 


an 
Certainly communication 
Oriental in 
I draw from my packet of old 
tters one dated Caleutta, 1785 
On board the //ydra is a parcel for vor 
ind Muslin. I know not if 
rs in North America.’ 


answer 


the countries Was not 


ent 


f 
~ vis 


r th 
thes¢ 


thin 
If India muslins and Cashmere shawls 

re imported at that time, why not also 
rsian and Turkish rugs and hangings ? 
We know that the sea-captains brought 
ome porcelain from Japan and China, 
d Addison, in the Spectator for April 
2 1711, gives a description of the library 
fa woman of fashion in England, which 
shows that the decorative possibilities of 
ay porcelain in a sombre library are no 
w discovery of our own age. 
At the end of the folios,” 
“were 


Says Addi 
china. The 
iartos were separated from the octavos 

smaller The 
wunded by tea dishes of all shapes, col 


great jars of 


dishes. octavos were 
rs, and sizes, which were so disposed on 

wooden frame that they looked like one 
mtinued pillar indented with the finest 
strokes of sculpture, and stained with the 
createst variety of dyes.” Scattered about 
‘‘a thousand other odd 
In the midst of 
the room was a little Japan table, with a 
juire of gilt paper upon it, and on the 
paper a silver snuff-box.” If ladies in 
England so well understood the require 
ments of art decoration, we 


library were 
vures in china-ware. 


may be sure 
that their sisters in America, and, above 
all, that American artists, were not behind 
them in matters of taste. Any one who 
has had the privilege of calling on Miss 
Stuart at her jewel box of a cottage in 
Newport, can from it allow his fancy to 
build her father’s studio. 

The atelier of the portrait painter Sam 
iel King must have been a favorite haunt 
of the ladies, on account of the presence 
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of 


Southerner Washington Allston, who had 


his two talented students, the voung 


come from his early home in Charle 
nd Wa 


‘ston 
art with his friend Mal 


something 


Ss study eg 
There 


mn the 


bone Is very touch 


ing friendship of 


Mr 


left 


these twoevoung 
Mason Allston 
Newport aite. 


men as related by 


was wealthy, and 


season, to PUPS Le i. Classical education al 
Harvard Colle 
in talent. worked on at 
until Allston, 


st udies. carried 


Malbone Who was rich 
his 


finished 


only ridda 


tures having his 


him off to his Carolina 


home, where he procured so many patrons 
for him that Malbone 


time to join his friend in a trip to Europe 


Was able ma short 


The two young men were welcomed and 
introduced West Mal 
bone, on his return, divided his time be 
tween Newport and the South, spending 


in London by 


his winters in Charleston, until his death 
at Savannah, on his way North, in May, 
1807. 

Musie in Newport seems hardly to have 
held the same prominence as its sister art 
The opera has been mentioned, and the 
organist of Trinity Church in 1774 adver 
in the Mercury for scholars 
the violin, flute, and harpsichord 

We have spoken of the prevailing g: 


tises 


upon 


ety of the town. Nowhere in the colo 


nies—not even among the Cavalier settl 
ments of Virginia 
of heart: Quaker primness of 
thawed with the warmth from within 
Many who called themselves Friends con 
formed to the dress of the ** 


were people so light 
exterior 


world’s peo 
ple,” and there are portraits extant of 


Quaker gentlemen in curled and powder 
ed wigs, ruffled shirt fronts, velvet coats 


with gold-lace, and brocade 
waistcoats all ablaze with the pomps and 
vanities of this fleeting world. The ven 
erable John Griffith—a Quaker preacher 
of sainted memory, who visited Newport 
in 1765—lamented that **the young are 
mostly gone into the air with undue lib 


trimmed 


erties, and that those more advanced are 
gone into the earth with having so much 
affairs—many of 
them got into the affairs, friendships, and 
this 


to do in government 
parties, as well as into the profit, of 
world.” 

There was, however, a soberer side to 
society, and demure Quakeresses, who 
having abjured pink satin bonnet linings 
which would throw an additional flush 
upon their round cheeks, only lined the 


mouse-colored bonnets with white, and 





OA 


tied them with white satin ribbons, instead 
using the same color throughout. The 
Pretty Polly 
Leiton, who belonged to the strictest sect, 
the 
interview 


f 
ot 


young girls wore white 


is thus deseribed admirer, 


first 


by her 
‘My 

with her father would have been our last. 
had thie of 


suddenly opened, and a 


Comte de Segur 


not door the drawing-room 


being who re 


sembled a nymph rather than a woman 


entered the apariment So much beauty, 


so much simplicity, somuch elegance, and 


sO much modesty were, perhaps, never 


combined in the same person Her gown 


COMTE DE SEGUR 


was white, while her ample muslin neck 


erchief, and the envious muslin of her 


cap, which scarcely allowed me to see her 
1 


ight-colored hair, seemed vainly to en 
deavor to conceal the most graceful figure 
imaginable. Her eyes appeared to reflect 
as in a mirror the meekness and purity of 
her mind. The use of the familiar word 


‘thou’ gave to our acquaintance the ap 
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pearance of an old friendship. Cert 
it is that if I 
happy, L should, whilst coming to def 
the liberty of the Americans, have 
my own at the feet of Polly Leiton 
The Portuguese Jews of Newport n 


had not been married 


an article to themselves. They were si 
business men, living quiet and respecta 
lives, somewhat apart from their neig 
bors, but rather from their own clanni 
ness than from social ostracism. Thy 
left the city when its trade and fortu 
departed, shortly after the 


The more prominent among their n 


> , 
Revoluti: 





AND POLLY LEITON, 


ber were Abraham Touro, the Newport 
Rothschild, whose money erected thei 
synagogue; Moses Lopez, who offered his 
services gratuitously to the State in the 
translation of Spanish documents, and 
who owned twenty-seven square-rigged 
vessels; the learned rabbi Isaae Cariga! 
Moses Hays, Jacob Rodriguez, Aaron Lo 
pez, and Moses Sexias, commercial men. 
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e preachers of Newport also deserve 
| mention—-Dean 


afterward 


serkeley, of Trin 
Lord Bishop of 


Samuel Hopkins, pastor of 


( hureh, 
ne; Dr 
rst Congregational Church, and Dr 
Stvles. of the Second: with the Rev. 
am Channing, of later days 
fter religion, patriotism ; and nowhere 
there more earnest patriots than at 
We must not 
of its Tory Chief Magistrate, Govern 
Wanton, Rhode Island actually cast 


ts allegiance to the British crown be 


forget that, in 


this was done by the united action of 
‘olonies, and deserves to celebrate her 
rth of July in the spring 
ing in Newport a hundred vears ago 
iot, however, exactly like living in 
Millennium. It had well 


its liquor dealers, its 


its bad as 
ts good society 
iteers and pirates, and, worse still, its 
ers. One of its slave-traders, who had 
New 
the town, and established him 
until his death at Goree, Africa. 


iv article would not be complete with 


vith great family affliction in 
left 


ta reference to the society of the dead, 


mention of some of the quaint epi 
hs: but these have been entertaining ly 


ted in an article entitled ** The Graves 


Newport,” in Harper's Magazine for Au 


st. IS69 


These epitaphs have a certain 
truthfulness as refresh 
When men had 


ughtforward 
as it 1s unexpected. 


particular spiritual graces to praise, 


y were commended for what they did 
ss. One Gibbs, a merchant, is spoken 
is ‘persevering in industry, judicious 
faithful in ens 


enterprise, and rage 


50d 
ments,” and surely this is praise enough 
Of another, who was possibly only a rol 
licking, jolly dog, unserupulous in his 
ways of obtaining money, and lavish in 
its expenditure, it is that ‘‘he ate 
Can this have been 


said 
not his bread alone.” 
the bon-vivant who left orders to have his 
coffin fashioned from the mahogany din 
ing table on which he had feasted his 
guests / 

No one more delightfully 
of Newport than Colonel Higginson, or 
faithfully the subtle 


The town 


has written 


has preserved mor 
will al 
Oldport to everv lover of 
filled as they are with 


quaint and delicate hu 


essence of the 


past 
Ways be his 
eSSays, tende) 
thought 
mor, expressed in vig 


rorous 
d with a 


rancies, 
English, and 


Havore of satire, which 


SOMUpCcol 
| an’ 


{ 


bears the same relation to downright sar 


easm that sugared lime juice does to sul 

phurie acid 
We have bi 

like | 


iren at 
where 


en wandering for an how 


} 


ehil recess In an old garde li 


Turn the hour-glass—our hour among 
the roses is passed ; but our hearts can 
not fail to be tenderer and our thoughts 
sweeter for the memory of youthful New 
port, gay and luxurious, but sweetly in 
nocent—a lly among the thorns of het 


Puritan sisterhood 
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MOUNTAIN SHAD 


| AHLONEGA—that was the name of 

the place, and we were sure of it, but 
where it lay was a mystery. Close seru 
tiny of maps yielded nothing, and rail 
way guides were equally unproductive. 
Finally we narrowed the matter down to 
Lumpkin County, and ascertained that 
Gainesville was the nearest railway point. 
Thither we proceeded, and went for din 
ner to a big summer hotel kept by Gen 
eral Longstreet, of the late Confederate 
army. At that intro- 
duced to what was subsequently to be the 


dinner we were 
piece de résistance of every Georgia meal 

chicken. We had chicken soup, stew 
ed chicken, chicken fried, chicken in cold 
slices: in addition to this, there were eggs 
inabundance. It is doubtful if any where 
in the United States is the hen-coop so 
utilized as in Northern Georgia. While 
we went from course to course of chick- 


en, we gathered information. Dahlonega 
was a little town twenty-five miles inland, 
which we must horseback, and 
it was the centre of the great gold region. 
Horses, then, were in order, and 


time 


reach on 


in due 
They were tough, 
a brown, a dappled, and a 
gray—with so much go in them that we 
thought it wrong to restrain their enthu 
siasm, and so shook the dust of wondering 


were mounted. 


wiry 


hag’s 


Gainesville from our clattering hoofs at 
a rate which astonished not only the na- 
tives, but, to tell the truth, ourselves also. 
The roads were firm and smooth, the sun 
shone brightly, and the air was laden 
with the odor of peach blossoms. 
by were pleasant farms and meadows; in 


the distance, wooded hills and masses of 


All 


forest. 


and 


was new and brilliant 





Near 
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zestful. No wonder the horses tore a] 
at a speed which augured ill both fort 
endurance and the comfort of our b; 
and knees at the end of the trip. 





By the time this exuberance was si 
what calmed, the scene had become \\ 
er, the hills more steep and barren, ho 
farther apart and more primitive in 
pearance. Six miles out we forded 
Chattahoochee—a broad, yellow. str 
that wetted our saddle girths—and eli) 
ed the long hill on the other side. At t 
top was a dilapidated little hut, with + 
word ** Bar” over the door, and on a 
near by sat a corporal’s guard of Geo 
cians. Some were whittling, some wi 
lounging on blinking: at 
sun, some were squirting tobacco juice 
a mark, but all were listless and lazy 
the brown lizards that sunned themselves 
on the road-side fence. The beat of « 
horses’ hoofs broke this indolent quiet 
promptly the loungers 
They rose with alacrity, and ranged then 
selves in a ful 
awake now, for here was hope of an in) 
tation to drink. It seemed cruel to rice 
by with only the dry comfort of a ‘* Goo 
but by the 
expression of disappointment 


an elbow 


straightening 


row before the door, 


morning,” were amused 
ludicrous 
when the 
full foree that another opportunity was 
lost forever, and they must 
their log and loafing. 


we 
realization came to them wit! 


go back 
Incidents were few, but our spirits wer 
high, and the red earth swept past us rap 
idly. We forded another swift stream 
the Chestatee—and from the summit of 
its further slope caught a vista of far 
away mountains, carved in pale eve 
blue, hardly a line marking the separate 
slopes, but the serrated definition of their 
summits cut sharply against the bright 
sky. At their feet the foot-hills wer 
packed in thick ranks, clothed with ap 
parently unbroken forest, while the fore 
ground of the picture was a pleasant val 
ley, with orchards and fields of gree: 
wheat, patches of brown ploughed land 
and yellow quadrangles of stubble. Her 
and there stood one of the quaint farm 
houses of the region, with its huge ext 
rior chimney, and its long sloping pore! 
in front, the roof of which extende 
straight up tothe ridge. But to the back 
ground of mountains lifting their blu 
heights far above the whole wide land 
scape, standing solid and strong and ma 
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VALLEY OF THE 


stic, with no effort to catch attention by 
wight that was pretty or artificial, but re 

ng wholly on their vast and distant 

eatness, it was that our eyes turned con 
tantly and longest, and their magnificent 
contour remains indelible in our memo 
ries, While many a picturesque detail of 
nearer view 1s forgotten. 

One of the pleasures of riding through 
these mountains, in a region where some 
special interest like the gold-mining in 

ites outside capital, is the happy sur 
prise of meeting refined and cultivated 
people hidden away for a time in this 
How glad they, too, are to 

e a stranger who can give them a new 
vlimpse of civilization and metropolitan 


: ‘ 
‘CLUSION. 


news! They get newspapers and maga- 
ines, keep up their correspondence, and 
ire by no means totally cut off from ev 
ery body; yet practically it is a burial, 
for their mining and household duties, 
their work in the morning and weariness 
it night, isolate them completely. Yet 
there are compensations. What bright 
yes and ruddy cheeks! what manly, mus 
ular forms! what elastic feet, and sharp 
ippetites, and ringing, hearty laughter! 
Elixir permeates every cubic foot of this 
pine - fragrant 
breath inhaled is so much clear health 
There are mineral springs in 
the region, and invalids go to drink their 
medicinal waters; but the mere open-air 
ife which the dweller among these rough 
hills must lead is the chief agent in re 
covering and preserving that all but per 
petual vigor which characterizes all the 
inhabitants. 

At one of the best houses along the 


mountain air, and each 


cained, 


CHESTATEI 


road we 
ver—a 
the acquaintance of the country people 


stopped to get a drink of wa 
never - failing excuse for making 


It was a large two-storied house, with an 
outside brick chimney at each end, and 
a generally substantial appearance, sup 
ported by the blooming orchard and well 
cultivated fields adjoining. Connected 
with the end of the house by a roof and 
flooring was the wash-house, forming the 
first of that series of log buildings always 
attached to a Georgia country home In 
this pleasant where the 
vines that 


open passage, 


make its verdant walls and 


shady screen in midsummer were just 
growing green with bursting buds, sat an 
elderly woman in a calico dress, wearing 
large silver-bowed spectacles and a close 
white head-dress like a night-cap. She 
looked jolly and well fed, but the two or 
three other women on the porch with 
their babies were thin and pale and slat 
ternly. In front of the house was a great 
covered well, with windlass and bucket. 
and we stopped our horses opposite this 
fountain, with a salutation 

** How do you do 7” 

* Well, ['m right peart this mornin’.’ 

‘Can we have a drink of water 7” 

“Certain. Take the gourd to the well, 
and draw some fresh.” 

As the bucket rattled 
marked that the farm looked well 

‘“ Yes,” answered the old lady; ‘‘ we 
raise right smart of craps.” 

‘‘Where do you take them to market ?” 

‘Well, we don’t reckon to sell much 
Us mountain folks is powerful eaters; we 
| eat all we kin raise.” 

As evening approached, our horses 


down, we r 


ten 


ean 
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stumbled and splashed through the stony 
beds of a creeks that the 


road within a mile—or perhaps it was one 


dozen crossed 
and the Same creek forded a dozen times 

and climbed the last of the red hills, at 
the summit of which we came in view of 
the ruins of the old United States Mint, 
looking very romantic in the sunset glow. 
But our unaccustomed spines had grown 
too painful in the long ride to allow a 
proper mood for picturesque effects, and 
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porch, we learned the interesting hist 
of these hills and dells since the diselos 
Colone 
H. Hand, of Cleveland, Ohio, owner 
operator of the most remunerative pl 
erty here, was the kindly historian of 


occasion, and 


of their precious contents. 


him a thous 


thanks for constant help and politern 


we owe 
during our whole stay. 

The “‘gold belt.” of which the mos 
productive portion les at this point, co 














DAHLONEGA 


we galloped on to the village clustered 
bout its once imposing but half 


and eladly resigning 


how 
ruined court-house 
our steeds to the stable boys, limped into 
the house, thankful for any accommoda 

Another 
time 


tion, and ravenously hungry. 


traveller arrived about that even 


more lame than we 
‘Landlord, [ want 
were his first words 


some whiskey,” 
We confess we list 
ened with interest for Mr. Besser’s reply. 
Dar ish no 
liquor allowed wit'in dree miles of tiss 
town Dat ish de law.” 


‘T haf got no whiskey. 


Oh, now, that won't do; you've got a 
hottle hidden away somewhere. Bring it 
out.” 


The old German lifted himself up, and 


looked as severe as his perpetual good 
nature allowed 


‘*T haf no whiskey nor 
l am a trushtee of de college, 
und [ ean gif you noddings to drink.” 
Supper over and pipes lighted, sitting 
with new friends around the huge fire- 
place with its crackling fire in this quaint 
old hotel, prodigal of room and prolific of 


no beer, 


sists of a strip of land running somewhat 
irregularly nearly due northeast and 
southwest across the northern end of the 
State It about ten miles in 
width, and has been traced 200 miles in 
length, parallel with the Blue Ridge 
White, Lumpkin, and Habersham coun 
ties embrace the richest deposits, so far as 


averages 


now known, but the limits of mining are 
gradually The 
vold here has been known from the ear 
liest 
occupants of the territory when white 
settlement first began, and they were ac 
customed to seek the gold for ornamental 


widening. presence of 


times. Cherokee Indians were the 


purposes, and to dispose of it in barter to 
less fortunate tribes. Evidences of thei: 
mining still remain, but are insignificant 
The methods adopted by the first whit 
settlers, and in vogue until recent years 
were very rude, consisting merely of wash 
ing out the gravel of the beds of the 
streams by running it through 
boxes and splint baskets into a 
rocker,” 


sluice 
‘gum 
which was nothing but a split 
and hollowed out log a dozen or so feet in 
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th W hile the water from the sluice 
passed through this trough from end 
d. the rocker was kept in constant 
m, and the heavy gold, permitted to 
tothe bottom through the constantly 
ted silt 


ts, with or without the aid of mercury 


was caught by transverse 


said that the first piece of gold ever 


THE YAHOOLA 


taken in the United States belonged to 
this deposit, and was picked up in 1799 by 
Conrad Reed, a boy who lived in Cabar 
rus County, North Carolina. 
large as a smoothing-iron, but was sold to 
Afterward much 


larger lumps were found: one weighed 


It was as 
a Silversmith for 83 50. 


twenty-eight pounds, according to tradi 
This excited so much attention that 
exploration was the gold 
traced southward, until the borders of the 
Cherokee territory in Northern Georgia 
were reached, and prospectors began to 


tion. 


begun, and 
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encroach upon the reservation Protests 
from the Indians naturally followed, and 
Georgia sent a large police force to keep 
little 
The rush to the mines was much 


back the invaders, but it was of 
avail 
like the stampede to the Pacifie coast in 
1849, and reckless dissipated men from 
the flocked in 


all quarters of country 


RIVER 


prow led about the woods, set up log huts 
and shanty groceries on all the streams 
and paid no respect to the rights of the 
Indian, or any one else unable to defend 
United States 
powerless to keep the lawless hordes west 
of the Chestatee, and here 
the discovery of gold was the end of In 


them. Even troops were 


as elsewhere 


dian possession and aboriginal simplicity 
and charm. 

These days are known as the period of 
‘the Intrusion” the 


one of two 


dates 
from which the mountain men reckon all 
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events ; the other being ‘‘the late war.” 
Finding that no protection of the Indians 
by police measures was feasible, the State 
1830 adopt d the Indians, te rritory and 
ill, and constituted the region a county 
illed 


small 


Cherokee, out of which several 


counties have since been made. 
Then the mineral lands were divided up 
into forty-acre lots, and put up at lottery 
by the State. One ofthese lots, onthe Ya 
No. 1052 
Hand Company's property, had already 
celebrated. It the 


reservation, but men used to creep across 


: . 
hoola River now a part of the 


become Was within 


to it at night, and carry home a meal-bag 


full of dirt, out of which they would pan 


‘ 


from twenty to forty dollars next day. 
The instant it was ascertained that an old 
farmer down in the central part of the 
State had drawn this prize, shrewd specu 
lators set off post-haste to buy it from him. 

It soon came to be found here, as else 
where, that gold was not to be picked up in 
twenty-eight-pound lumps every day, nor 
did every bushel of soil pan out a double 
The worthless, lazy, and dissolute 
majority of the early horde of invaders 


eagle. 


gradually drifted away, while only the 
small minority of new-comers, whose ac 
cession was of real value to the communi 
The population, like the dirt, 
was slowly panned out, and the current of 
events carried the dross away. At pres- 
ent the mines are largely owned by cor 


ty, staid 


porations, or by private capitalists who 
Only 
two of the companies, however, are repre 
sented in the New York Mining Board, if 
I am rightly informed. It found 
that as the gold occurred neither in ex 


are not residents of the district. 


Was 


tensive placers, like those of California, 
indestructible lodes, the 
methods of elsewhere 


nor in quartz 


mining in vogue 
would not answer here if the best results 
were to be obtained. The inventive gen 
ius and practical knowledge of those inter 
ésted were therefore set to work to devise 
the best means of meeting the case, and 
it was speedily found that the talisman 
which alone would open the riches of the 
hills to So far 
fact is concerned, it could 
ealled a ‘*diseovery;” but the 
utilization of the idea, and the practical 
methods by which the enormous power of 
this natural agent has been put under the 
miner’s control, are the work of Colonel 
Hand, to than to any one 
else, no doubt, belongs the credit of the 


human use was water. 
as this mere 


hardly be 


whom, more 
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splendid development of this indu 
during late vears, and the glowing | 
pects it now holds out. 

Of water there was plenty. The ] 
wah, the Yahoola, and the Chestatee 
all rivers of respectable size and swift 
rents. Each had numberless tributar 
all of which were available at almost 
point to turn the wheels of any mill lil 
to be built in their narrow vores s| 
use of steam was therefore unnecess:ai 
and the hundred thousand dollars or mo 
which one company expended to erect 
engine and elaborate ore-crushing and ) 


fining works was a total waste of capit 


This much assured, the next question 
how most cheaply to bring the ore to t 
mills. The experience of all the previou 
years showed that the gold was prett 
evenly distributed throughout the slates 
clays, and decomposed sandstones whi 
constituted the lofty masses of the hills 
Throughout all of this seemingly wort 
less soil and slate were intercalated sean 
and strata and little lens-shaped beds o 
quartz in which the yellow grains are seat 
tered, and out of which seams (and others 
like them) they have been distributed 
through the whole formation since the old 
chaotic days when the mountains wer 
first piled up and the streams began thei 
It was found 
that the average rock of the region was 


early searching for outlets. 


not rich enough to make it profitable to 
work over, if sorting were exercised, sinc 
the expense would more than equal the 
income, but that a// the rock did contai 
more or less gold. If a very large quan 
tity of rock, therefore, could be manipu 
lated at very small cost, profits would ac 
crue. To effect this combination of large 
operations and small cost, it was at one: 
perceived that hydraulic force must be 
employed, and the advantages in fayor 
at Dahlonega were the general looseness 
and friability of the soil, and the un 
usual altitude of the stream heads. Go 
ing seven or eight miles up the Yahoola 
River, a dam was built where the stream 
rushes through a_ picturesque 
whence a ditch six feet wide and six feet 
deep was led along the side-hill, in and 
out of all the curves, sometimes through 
a short tunnel, then across an aqueduct 


gorge 


| here and there, wherever its level led it, 


at a gerade of four and a half feet to the 


| mile, twenty miles down to the mines 


This is the main big ditch. It has two 
or three large branches, and there are 





lesser ditches 

ighout the region, 

ving separate iso 

mines, but none 

so elevated a head 

rry so ovreat a vol 

of water as this, 

is the best type 

rem all. W hen 

constructed there 

many flumes and 

tles along its line 

of the trestles 

over a hundred 

high, of great 

eth, and a constant 

ise to keep in re 

At one spot an 

npt Was made to 

sss the bed of the 

Yahoola where the 

eht of the trestle 

ld be 250 feet. and 

ength nearly half a 

By a lavish ex 

diture of money the 

tructure was carried to the height of 150 

when it was found that the lower 

ibers had already rotted out. The 

ieme was therefore abandoned, and the 

ist erection demolished, entailing a loss 

f almost $200,000. Engineers say that, 

th all the appliances and force which 

muld be brought to bear there, it would 

© Impossible to build a high trestle as fast 
is it would decay at the foundations. 

In place of this, iron pipes were substi 
tuted, and an inverted siphon made. The 
lescent from the top of the hill is at an 
ingle of forty-five degrees, and is 215 feet 

i length; the pipes then cross the bed of 
the stream upon wooden supports a dis 
tance of 167 feet, and ascend the opposite 
bank 209 feet. The pipes are made of 
heavy boiler plating, and are thirty-six 
nehes in inside diameter. Through them 
the water rushes with a pressure of nearly 
100 pounds to the square inch at the bot 
tom, and that is sufficient to overcome the 
friction and lift the column of water on 
the other side to within six feet (and per 
haps nearer) of the level of the starting 
point. It was found not long ago that 
some men had been accustomed fora long 
time to shoot through these pipes sticks 
f cord-wood, cutting them on the mount- 
in Opposite their home. Finally they got 
to running whole logs through; but one 
was too long, and got stuck, which led to 
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THE STAMP-MILI 


the detection of this labor-saving fraud 
At other points subterranean wooden tubes 
of equal calibre, similarly arranged, con 
duct the stream across the valleys. One 
of these tubes is 1500 feet in length. 
Having got this tremendous ** head” of 
water at their disposal by the completion 
of the ditch, stamp-mills were built far be 
low in the valleys, at points suitable to 
the best diggings, and they were ready to 
begin operations upon the new system 
The cutting havine been opened at the 
brow of the hill, a reservoir is construct 
ed, in which the water from the ditch is 
allowed to accumulate to the amount of 
thousands of gallons, whence aside diteh, 
controlled by tlood-gates, leads to the up 
From the mine 
downward a channel is arranged, as pre 


per edge of the cutting. 


cipitous as possible, leading directly to the 
stamp-mill, where a room is open to its 
entrance. If now a torrent should sud 
denly be poured into the cutting, away up 
there on the edge of the mountain, which 
seems almost to overhang you, it is evi 
dent that all the loose material would be 
swept out and sent headlong downward 
to the bottom of the hill. What a natu 
ral freshet would accomplish by accident 
is precisely what the miners do by arti 


fice. They dig away all day at the loose 


soil and easily disintegrated rock, break 
up the larger fragments into small pieces, 
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and strew every thing, good, bad, and in- | deep, irregular, vertical trench, mu 
different, in a careless pile on the floor of | the way half hidden underneath the « 
the cut Then at sundown they gather | of the ‘‘ wall rock.” The 


mining 
up their tools, climb out of the diggings, 


being done near the top of the hill. Le 
ing up from below, it could not be se: 
but knowing that the flood would 
appear over the front of the ledge 
which the men were at work, we ¢lin 
to the summit of a high knoll jutting 
by the line of the cut, and waited, 
In a moment an ominous “ erun 
land rumble and roar” was heard, wl 
beginning faint and far aloft, gradu 
crew more threatening, until there wa 
sudden volley of sound, and at the hy 
of the narrow trench a mighty mass 
red-brown waters came leaping over 
ledge. It piled itself high in its contin 
channel, reared aloft in dismay at 
great leap which so unexpectedly c 
fronted it, and then sprang headlong i 
}the chasm, only to burst up and « 
again, and rush on, crashing against 1 
jutting points, roaring through the hal! 
submerged channel, crowding far up t 
sides, and overleaping them im 


plac es 
{ 


pitching and sweeping in an instant ha 
| Way from top to bottom, in another 
stant athwart the smooth face of ste 
slate just beside us, and in a third throug 
the lower channel into the mill. But 
was not all water, nor even mud, Tor 
upon tons of broken rocks were comit 
down through this terrible flume, rolling 
over and over, rattling among their fe 
lows, grinding along the walls, bounding 
out of the narrow crevice, leaping hig! 
above the red spray, and falling in ring 
ing rain upon the stony floor. The nois 
was a hoarse, crushing, terrific roar. The 
force was prodigious. At a point just be 
side us the flood boiled higher than 
channel's walls, and shot down a smoot! 
face of stratified slate. The edges of the 
out every loose rock and fragment of dust, | upturned strata faced the terrific 01 
and hurls it down into the mill, where a} slaught, and at them the flood hurled it 
rack catches all the coarse material and | whole weight of angular débris and r 
lets the water drain through into the | sistless rush of water. The effeet was 
much-tortured Yahoola. The whole prod- | visible instantly. Broad slabs of slat: 
uct of the day’s excavation has been de- | started from their fastenings, where they 
posited on the floor of the mill, half a mile 
away, ready to be shovelled under the 
stamps, which chew on it all might, and 
it has not cost a penny for transportation. 
This operation is called ** flooding” the 
mine, and one evening we rode out to the 
Findley Mine to see it. There the cut | 
runs straight up and down the side of a | 
hill 500 feet high, and is in the form of a 





FLOATING DOWN THE ORE. 


and open the gates of the reservoir. A 
torrent sweeps through the mine, cleans 


had been laid down so many ages ago 
and swept headlong, rolling over and 
over like the shields and helmets of th: 
slain in the famous Trojan river, unti 
swiftly crushed into splinters and dust 
a grand illustration of how soil is made. 
The reader may be sure we had some 
grand rides on horseback in these mount 
ains, and if he takes our advice he will 
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id do likewise. Where one goes it | horseback he sees abundant evidences of 
matters; all is beautiful. From the | human occupation, although few of them 
some of these high points very ex- | are of a kind to disturb the harmonious 

d views are possible. One man | effect the different features of an untouch 
ht he could gaze *‘ nigh down to | ed landscape combine to produce. The 

1. but he was farther-sighted in im large trees are cut down, but the second 
tion than in fact. Another old fel- | growth and bushes hide the marks of the 
vho owned 640 acres of land, and | axe. The rivers are chocolate-tinted with 
ht up his family in a cabin with | the detritus of the milling, but purling 
one room in it, ‘‘veckoned” that | brooks toss their tiny currents down the 
the summit of Blood Mountain he | lichened rocks, and feed the ferns with 

d see ‘* jist as far 
ie nateral eye 
id let ye.” To 
southward the 
chts break away, 
a very distant 
level horizon is 
sented. In other 


ctions ranges of 


ls. and lofty, iso- 
ited summits like 
Waukah and Yonah 
d Stone Mountain, 
id the nameless 
peaks of the Blue 
Ridge, limit the vis 
on. Allthese heights 
and every valley are 
lothed in intermina- 


ble woods. Once out 
of sight of Dahlonega, 
ot a sign of civiliza 
tion greets the eye as 
t wanders over the 
black wilderness, save 
small farm in the 
valley just at your 
feet, or the scarcely 
oticeable scar on the 
opposite slope where 
a mine has been open 
ed Place yourself 
vhere these are not 
in view—usually the 
fortis to find them 
and the landscape is as prime- 
val and utterly unreclaimed as 
iny I have ever seen in the re 
motest parts of Colorado and Montana. 
W onderfully fine studies in color are pre- 
sented by these wide pictures, where your 
eye sweeps range after range, group be 
ond group, of lofty, rugged, sharp-fea 
tured hills, crowding in picturesque con 
ision, and dressed in an ever-changing 
ind perpetually new garment of forest. 
Yet wild as it looks from a distance, 
vhen one travels through the region on 
Vou. LIX.—-No. 352.— 33 


THE BIG PIPE.——|SEE PAGE 511.] 
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wavelets as crystal as when the Cherokee 
leaped them lightly, and the deer paused 
to sip their cool and limpid rill. Even 
the mining, in many cases, does not mar 
the picture 

The people are as primitive and slow as 
the country is uncultivated They raise 
little or nothing more than is needed for 
their own sustenance, and work only so 


much as is necessary. Their lazy, vacant 
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most within sound of their cabins, m 


| of these people never Saw a locomot 


Of course these remarks do not app! 
the village and town people, but to 
who live the mounta 
Dahlonega, for instance, has a co] 
with some hundreds of students of 

sexes, and a military service in cha 
of an officer of the United States an 


farmers in 


| One of our pleasantest amusements 


A MOUNTAIN WEAVER, 


minds and poor food give them a lean, 
hungry look and a hangdog air. Their 
complexions are light and mealy, their 
eyes blue and expressionless, their hair 


long and unkempt, and their beards usu- | 


ally trimmed (if trimmed at all) to a point- 
ed tuft on the end of the chin, and a secant 
mustache. Their clothing is rarely better 
than the butternut-dyed homespun which 
the ‘tole ooman” weaves upon her rude 
loom under the home porch, their hats 
are broad and slouching, and their shoes 
(when any are worn) nothing better than 
army brogans. Hardly one person in a 


dozen can read or write, and it is only the | 


exception that any of the elder ones ex 
press any desire for travel or information 
beyond the neighborhood gossip. Even 
ordinary curiosity is absent from their 
minds. It is impossible to rouse their in- 
terest in any thing new, and though the 
trains of the Piedmont Air Line pass al- 


| to take our field-glasses and watch the 
| young men drilling on the hill-side. Not 
| a school-house did we see in all our jaunts 
| Churches, nevertheless, are not infre 
| quent, and are almost invariably built 
| upon a hilltop. Rare services are held 
}in them by ‘‘cireuit riders” and by resi 
| dent preachers, who work five (and per 
| haps six) days in the week in the fields 01 
mines. All these churches are in the last 
| stages of dilapidation, and the most com 
pletely tumble-down public buildings | 
ever saw. 

Riding one Sunday afternoon up to 
ward Porter’s Springs—a resort of inva 
lids who are supposed to profit by drinking 
| the mineral waters—we came upon sev 
| eral men, clad in homespun jeans, sitting 
on the top rail of the fence, and watching 
| an expert break two yokes of little steers 
| which were attached to a rude wagon 

Horses are rarely used in Georgia as 
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oht animals, except in the 
is. Thecountryman saves 
orse for riding, and draws 
ckety 
vith a yoke of oxen, or often 
In the form 
se he yokus them to a pole 
as do Northern farmers; 
ie tiles a rope to the outer 


_ecanvas-roofed wag 


a single ox. 


, of each ox, and so guides 
as though they 
If he 


nly a single ox, 


were a 
of horses. harness- 
his cart is 

ly to be only a two-wheeled 
fair. the shafts being fastened 

a bar of which (as 
part of the yoke) lies across the 


wood, 








eo 





<’s neck. In this case the 
string, 


hich is fastened to the base 


ver has but one 


f the horn, and seems to serve little more 
irpose than to keep up a friendly sort 
interest and connection between the 
drowsy and his 
With this mode of 
tive is entirely 


beast listless master. 
progression the na 
contented. He 
even ask a seat, but rides in the bottom 
of the stretched out at full 
ength, or doubled up like a jackknife, 

th his chin between his knees, and his 
big hat pulled down over his face. 

But to return to the breaking of the 
steers. Usually it is a sufficiently en 
crossing and diverting occupation to con 
sume all of Sunday ; 


does not 


wagon box 


but here the amuse 


“TM GOIN’ TO KANSAS.” 


| appeared to be silently weeping. 


NATIVE PROGRESSION, 


ment was neglected, and through the open 
door of the 
Saw 


comfortless old log-house we 
many and children, all of 
whom were quiet, and the older of whom 
One of 
our party detected the heavy spirit in the 


women 


| air, and thought he divined the cause. 


‘Are you to have preaching here to 
day ?” 

‘No, Sir,” answered a little man, whose 
teeth were black as the plug tobacco that 
had worn them nearly to the gum—" no, 
Sir; but we are having a sort of assemblage 
to-day. The neighbors are coming over 
to bid me good-by. I've sold outen here, 
and I'm goin’ to Kansas. Ive got a big 
family’’—we glanced corroboratively ata 
gaping dozen or two of tow-heads, ran 
ging in size from five feet downward, like 
the quills in a darky’s pipe of Pan, and 
believed him—‘‘ and I want room for ‘em 
to grow up, and get better 
and start than they can have in the 
mountains. But it seems powerful hard 
to break up. Tm 
day, and the wimmin-folks and the 
don’t feel right peart over i” 


eddication 
here 


givin’ possession to 


kids 


3ack in these mountains live the moon 


shiners, they who make whiskey surrep 


titiously--by moonlight, as it were. That 
we were suspected to be United States rev 
enue officers no doubt explained the fact 
that we saw few men in the 
the bobbing sun-bonnets of 


hills, while 
women and 
children often greeted our eyes and star 
tled our mettlesome steeds. 
the siories told of these makers of crooked 
whiskey, and very ingeniously is its man 
ufacture concealed. It is perfectly natu 


mer mt 
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ral that this species of fraud should exist 
here, and there is little probability of ever 
eradicating it. The whole region is isola 
ted, and almost impen¢ trable Born in the 
backwoods, and never leaving them, the 
people fail to understand either the bigness 
or necessity of the great outside world 
which centres at Washington, or the right 
of the government to put a tax of ninety 


converted into whiskey, and that is 
destination for which most of it is int 
ed, and which it finally reaches.  A]] 
natives are in each other's confidence 
when the corn is ready, each man ki 
where to sell it safely, and is pretty 
not to tell who bought. Back in se 
ed ravines, far from any travelled ro 
reached only by a blind trail, and hidd 


WHISKEY-STILL IN RAVINE, 


cents a gallon on so common and inno 
cent an article of manufacture as home 
made whiskey. They would resent as 
strongly atax on hominy. There are scat 
tered all through these Blue Ridge heights 
a series of exceedingly fertile elevated val 
leys, surrounded on all sides by precipi 
tous cliffs, and far removed from any large 


town or railway connection. There is no 
market, therefore, for any surplusage of 
crops in these valleys over the farmer's 
home consumption unless his corn can be 


in a thicket of dense holly bushes and 
brambles, the moonshiners erect their ruc: 
stills and make the illicit drink. 

One afternoon we rode down to Aura 
ria—which is also known by the suggest 
ive name of Knucklesville—to see ai 
other ‘method of employing hydrauli 
power. The mine is situated in a blufi 
upon Battle Branch, a tributary of thi 
Chestatee. The name is derived from ; 
bit of gold history. At the time of *‘ th 
Intrusion” a party of men from Tennessee 
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HYDRAULIC 


located” on this stream, and began gold 
ocing Some Georgians had a real or 
fancied right to the spot, and collecting 
the short but 
oody battle was fought, resulting in the 
at of the who went 
back to their State, or dispersed through 


friends of each side, a 


defe Tennesseeans, 


other parts of the diggings. 
We had loitered so long in hospitable 


sitting-rooms and at pleasant tea tables 


that the sun had set when we mounted, 
and we followed our guide along the edge 
of the gurgline stream, whose broken dams 
and ruined bridge piers bore witness to 
the excitement which it had witnessed 
orty By the time the en 
trance to the excavation was reached it 
vas quite dark, and the night-hawk was 
rending the air with his hoarse ery 
he hawked the river. 
We could hear the water sliding down 
the never 
ceasing pounding of the stamps crushing 
the quartz under their iron heels. Dis 
mounting and following the little tram 
way that led back through the darkness 
to the upper end of the cut, we found 
men still at work by the light of a great 


vears ago. 


as 


for insects above 


the sluices, and melodious, 


lire of pitch-pine, whose red and smoky 
glare and whose flambeaux of murky 
smoke blinded our eyes to all else except 
the muscular forms swinging pick and 
sledge within the circle, and the jagged 
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MINING 


of rock, whose angular outlines 


stood strongly out as the breeze threw the 


Masses 


flame toward our side, or relapsed into 
the invisible of the 
blaze waved its light toward the opposite 

As we came up, Captain Inboden gave 
some instructions, the men ceased work 
and carried their away, and the 
boys piled pine knots on the fire until it il 
lumined all the dark corners of the earth 


realm darkness 


as 


tools 


en and rocky wall, and brought out every 
jagged feature of the black stratification 
Meanwhile a nozzle of very strong iron, 
working in a universal joint, was attached 
to a great iron tube which brought water 
from a lofty reservoir, and the work of 
clearing out the débris of the day’s mining 
and tearing to pieces the looser portions 
of the exposed face of the rock was ready 
to begin. A long pole attached to the 
Little Giant nozzle permits its stream to 
be aimed and controlled as one handles a 
garden hose, and a man took his place at 
this steering pole, while an invisible fiend 
in this weird scene opened the water-gate 
Instantly, through the lurid half-dark 
ness, the shadow, the flickering red light 
and the dust which filled the pit, shot a 
pure white beam of rigid water, propelled 
with terrific force straight from this hy 
draulic cannon against the wall of soft 
rock, and a broad, fan-shaped sheet of 
snowy spray burst into the air, and hid 
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“THE PROOF OF 


all behind it from view, transforming the 
background from utter blackness to vivid 
white. Ina flash the fan had closed and 
glanced aside in a steady feather-shaped 
spout of water, brown with the mud dug 
up by the piercing shaft; then a slight 


change in the Little Giant's aim filled the | 


foreground with spray, rose-tinted by the 
pine-light which penetrated the crystal 
mist, or it buried the whole stream in an 
eruption of earth and fragments of rocks 
and thick mud as the great beam of wa- 
ter plunged at short range straight into 
the mass of loose material on the floor. 


The whole place was speedily gurgling | 


and dripping with water. Little streams 
coursed down all the rocky slopes, spout- 


ed from every crack and interstice, trick- | 


led among the fragments, and poured in 
sheets over the shelf-like ledges, each and 
all hurrying to swell the precious flood 
that crowded and tore its turbid way 
down through the crooked channel, and 
shot along the steep sluice-boxes toward 
the quartz mill—streams 
“Whose foam is amber, 
And their cravel gold.” 


These tall, broad-shouldered, big-boned 
mountain men make splendid miners, and 
work with the greatest industry and will- 
ingness, enjoying it better than farming. 
In summer twelve and fourteen hours are 


not unusual for aday’s work. The wages | 


THE PUDDING.” 


every where are from seventy-five cents 
to a dollar a day, only the foremen receiy 
ing as-much as a dollar. Many of th: 
workmen live five or six miles from thei 
| labor, yet walk home every night; and a 
| few who live back in the Blue Ridge will 
do a full day’s labor on Saturday, and then 
| trudge home twenty miles for a Sunday's 
| recreation with their families. Much of 
| the time the digging must be done in wa 
| ter, sometimes waist-deep, yet they endur 
| it day after day, at all seasons of the year 
without apparent harm or inconvenienc: 
3ut this tale of the mountains of moon 
shine and gold quartz, of crazy gallops 
and quiet saunters, of rough scrambles up 
| the ledges and quiet strolling down th: 
valleys, of serene evenings on the veranda 
|}and impromptu merry-makings in the 
light of the great sitting-room fire-place 
of ‘‘sweet girl graduates with golden 
hair’ out for a vacation, who lent us 
needles and thread, and the jolly landlord 
who breathlessly chased out the gaunt 
Georgia pigs that were always creeping 
into the house by crawling sideways unde) 
the door—all this must come to an end 
and our last experience of the mines ap 
| proached. The picture it left upon ow 
| memories was typical, and our personal 
| Share in it highly satisfactory, so that it 
| was a fine thing with which to finish our 
| visit. 
I doubt whether we could go there 
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iin from Dahlonega, but after intricate 
owing of trails well known to our 
de, we rounded a spur of the mountain, 
d came suddenly upon a new scene of 
The hill well 
dsloped at a steep angle. From an in 
sible source half way between the top 


erations. was wooded, 


| our stand-point (which was by no 
ins near the bottom) came an artificial 
taract, supplied by the diteh, foaming 
d roaring as cataracts do, into the shal 
yw ‘teut’” where the ore was being dis 
ged. A group of brawny, long-haired, 
‘oad-hatted men were at work, standing 
» to their knees in the turbulent pools at 
foot of the water-fall. As wecame over 
e brow of the hill two men were stand 
on a high jutting point, intent upon 
‘ mination of a piece of ore which one 
eld, while others leaned about on their 
jicks waiting for the verdict upon the 
specimen. There was no motion we could 
see, nor a sound we could hear, save the 
rush of the tumbling water 
that stood out so white against 
the blood-red background of 
cliff. 
fect picture of a Georgia gold 
and studied 
could have shown it to so good 


The tableau was a per 


scene, no pose 
Our arrival was 
important moment. 
They had just struck a ‘* pock 
et,” that is, a spot in the bed 
of ore extraordinarily rich in 
gold. The réddish honey- 
combed quartz showed threads 
and grains of pure gold in 
great abundance, and there 
was much more in each bit 
of rock that we could not see. 
Our artist 


, 
advantage. 


at an 


was seized with a 
desire to become a gold-dig- 
ger at once, and taking a 
pan, scooped up a shovelful 
of earth from the bed of the 
torrent which led to the 
flume. It is not so easy a 
matter to pan out gold-dust 
as it looks. The large awk 
ward must be held 
just right, and shaken in such 
a way, by a half-rotary, half 
rocking motion, that the wa 
ter it contains (which must 
be frequently replenished) 
shall drift away all the loose, 
worthless stuff, and let the 


utensil 
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is to agitate the whole panful of dirt so 
as to allow the heavy treasure to sink 
through, and always to keep the bottom 
The en 


thusiastic man of the crayon persevered 


of the pan lower than its rim. 


nobly, and accepted tutelage with good 
grace. If virtue had 
been his only reward, he might still have 
felt well satisfied, so faithfully did he 
try; but his maiden attempt at gold-dig 
ging was under a lucky star, and when 


consciousness of 


all the débris had been disposed of, and 
the last panful of water carefully poured 
away, there remained in the bottom a 
spoonful of black iron sand, and as much 
gold-dust as you could hold on the end 
of a penknife blade, and in addition an ir 
regular fragment of almost pure gold as 
a quarter-dollar. He had 
slow at his unaccustomed 


big as been 


rather work 


land we had got tired of looking at him, 


but when his good luck was reported, we 
rushed up to congratulate him. 





gold stay behind. The trick 


“STRUCK A POCKET.” 
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THE LAST REVEL 


| the year of our Lord eighteen hun 


treme of the low green island of Tinicum, 


dred and eleven, upon the upper ex 


ying in the Delaware River some distance 
velow the city of Philadelphia, and not far 
the the 
Chester, there stood a quaint, old-fashion 


ibove borough how town ot 
ed, gambrel-roofed house, ponderous and 
with age 
silent, and deserted. The rot 


ten shingle roof was covered with brilliant 


massive in its structure, black 


1 
ind decay 


vreen patches of moss, the door stoop of 
heavy flags was sunken at one side into 
through the left 
flourishing and 


the ground, and 


gaps 


between each step grew 
lusty clumps of groundsel and burdocks. 
Behind f the mansion 


a number of grizzly, gnarled, and 


and to one side « 
stood 
stunted fruit trees, long past the vigorous 
we Of fruit-bearing, but annually drop 
ping to the ground a few hard and taste 
less apples, as in plea for or excuse of 
their continued existence. Two great lo 


custs (acacias) grew upon either side of 


the spacious doorway, through whose 
branches stole dappling sunbeams that 
played upon but could not brighten into 
cheerfulness the deserted house. 

Yet it had in its day been accounted a 
handsome as well as stately mansion, hav- 
ing been the Gubernatorial residence of 
Johan Printz, Governor-General of his 
Swedish Majesty’s possessions in North 
America, and named in his honor Printz 
Hall, since corrupted into Prince's Place 
There 
a hard, cruel 
man, if report belied him not, unforgiving | 


by the dwellers in the vicinity. 
in his time the Governor 


and relentless to whoso opposed his will 
had held the state befitting his position as 
a royal representative. There had his fair 
daughter Armagad, brilliant in beauty, 
and gorgeous in the latest court fashions 
of Europe, wedded the gallant Johan Pop- 
piogoia, and there had high revel been 
held in honor of the wedded pair. 

Now the house was sinking to decay ; the 
spacious, wainscoted rooms were mouldy 
and dark with streaks of weather stains. 
Here and there rotten rafters projected 
Part of the 
great chimney at the north gable had fall- 
en in, the loose bricks remaining recalled 
to the mind through some crooked way | 
of faney the almost toothless jaws of an 


through the gaping roof. 


octogenarian, while through all the great, 
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silent house clung that peculiar, eart 
vault-like smell which betokens the d 
decay of utter uselessness. 


folk in 
when the skepticism of mod 


There were even those da 
ern times | 
small place, who did disbelieve in hos 
and in those strange, inexplicable thi 
that inhabit the border-land between 

province of common life and the inysti: 
beyond, and that speak of things n 
not Such there 
even they shunned the old mansion a 
its mysteries, for people had heard thi 


knows of, were 


might 
mysterious sighs and whisperings, t1 
tread of heavy footfalls, a 

even inarticulate words and hollow, wai 
ing laughter echoing through the gloom 
corridors 


strange sounds, vague noises at 


measured 


And so the old house was lef 
to time and its own ghosts of the past to 
finish the work of destruction already fai 
advanced 

Printz Hall had descended, through a 
due course of successive owners and a 
somewhat noted lawsuit, to the possessio1 
of one Jonathan Quidd,a rich Quaker and 
land-owner of the vicinity, so strong in his 
testimony against the vain fashions of the 
world that he wore his coat fastened with 
hooks and eyes, thus eschewing the carnal] 
vanity of metal buttons. Jonathan had 
once persuaded a Quaker family fron 
Rhode Island, newly arrived, and stran 
gers to the neighborhood, to occupy the 
house, offermg as an inducement very 
low rent. A few days later the Quaker 
family from Rhode Island appeared at thi 
Chester wharf in a goodly sized boat, with 


|all their goods and chattels and half a 
| dozen white-haired children, and plainly 


declared that were Jonathan to offer them 
even three dollars a week they would not 
occupy the house another day longer 
So in the year of grace 1811 the old man 
sion stood lonely and deserted, fast crum 


| bling into an unsightly ruin. 


Not far from Chester lived Gideon Mat 
thews, the miller, a well-to-do man, as the 
world runs, whom the soft hand of world 
ly prosperity had smoothed into a sleek 
rotundity. He worked an old-fashioned 
flour mill on Chester Creek, built, it was 
reputed, by William Penn himself, at a 


| short distance from which stood his house 


a comfortable little place, whitewash 
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vine-covered, and cozy. Every thing 
d both prosperous and propitious in 
m’s life. Alas! 


s like a shoe that, otherwise fitting 


why is it that our 


irritating 
that destroys the comfort of the 
( Gideon Matthews had a peg, 
. particularly irritating one son, 
od-looking, long-legged youth, good 
ved, and happy-go-lucky ; 
much favor by the girls of the 
shborhood, and with not so much 
He was the 


santly, has somewhere an 


a 


looked on 


wv by their parents. 
of the boys about him, for whom 
‘contrived new and ever-varying 
rts, and of such urchins there was 
erally around the 
any Peter 
hews could steal from his work 
evade his father’s ever-vigilant 
All this could 
ed, perhaps, but Peter, in spite of 
exhortation, 


a delegation 


moment in which 


have been ex 


ernal admonition, 
d reproof, persisted in the erown 
folly and fault of playing upon 
violin. 
Now Gideon Matthews, although 
ng ina Quaker neighborhood, was 
ot himself a Quaker, neither in him 
If had he any personal objection to 
s son’s playing the fiddle, so long 
he played so far away that the 
jueaking of the instrument should 
t disturb his father’s tympanum, 
nd only in odd moments when the 
duties of the mill did not demand his 
ittention; but this turn for music 
in the youth brushed the moral 


iS 


irs of the Quaker folk among 
vhom he lived the wrong way 
for the Quakers have ever been 
un orderly people, and firmly set 
wainst the vanities and follies of 
world, in music and every 
thing else—and this was what an 
ioyed old Gideon, until, in deference to 


the opinion of his most respectable and 
wealthy neighbors, which had consider 
weight in his worldly mind, 
set his face as a flint against such culti 
vation of Peter's faculties, 
though, as I have said, the youth might, 


ible 
musical 


without touching his father’s conscience, 
have played upon any thing, from that 
small instrument known as the Jew’s-harp 
to the lyre of Apollo. 

However, the desire was too strong in 
Peter to be checked entirely by paternal 
disapprobation, which, indeed, rather in- 


“ LAYING 


he 


al- 
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creased the desire. just as a small rivulet 


‘rs the foree by being ob 


oreater 
Peter 
bored about the mill in a gawky, 


structed. So during the dav la 
absent 
minded manner, that at times tempted his 
father to box his ears roundly: but afte 
supper, of a long spring or summer even 
ng, he would sneak out of the house, his 
fiddle tucked underneath his coat to avoid 


the watehful eve of old Gideon, and then 


THE OLD VIOLIN TENDERLY BENEATH HIS CHIN 

in some out-of-the-way place, far from 
all human communications, laying the 
old violin tenderly beneath his chin, he 
would play away through the gathering 
dusk, the little frogs in the lowland marsh 
es piping a merry accompaniment, or the 


whip-poor-will responding hurriedly from 


the wilderness of distant clear 
ings. 
er-by along the highway would pause and 
listen as the notes of Peter's violin stole 
like a zephyr through the silent night from 
some dark and misty woodland where he 
was communing with his old sweet-heart 


tangled 
Sometimes, in such a night, a pass 
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But during the autumn and winter, | 
when the weather became too cold for | 
such solitary communions, Peter used to 
betake himself to the old Bull’s Head Tav- | 
ern—a country way-side inn, where the | 


Here in | 


the cozy bar-room, where a fire crackled | 


Philadelphia stawe used to stop. 


in the great open fire-place against the | 
the tall 
andirons, and casting a dozen twinkling 
little lights on the glasses, bottles, and de- 
stood behind the bar, Peter 
was always sure of an admiring audience. 
To be sure, they liked **‘ Yankee Doodle,”- 
or *' Jogging Alone,” or‘ Lillibullero” (to | 
which they kept time with hands and feet), 


better 


glowing back-log, gleaming on 


canters that 


than a more pretentious perform 
ance, and when he did play either of these | 
three, he was always sure of ready and ve- | 
hement applause. Even a chance Quaker | 
guest, although firmly discountenancing | 
such worldliness, had a sort of sneaking 
liking for having his ears tickled with | 
good music 

But Peter had another sweetheart be 
sides his old violin, which, after all, was | 
but half responsive, speaking but when he | 
Tacy Kelp was the | 
prettiest girl in Chester in those good old | 


sucn 


chose to command. 


| and hair like brown silk. 


‘the fiddl 


he TavernFolk. 


YY, YA 
ETER play 
i 


- 


a) 


€ 


times. She was a plump, buxom litth 
Quaker damsel, with cheeks like peaches 
The side glancs 
of her eye had committed havoe in a many 
hearts in and around Chester, and Pet 

Matthews was among the list of those vir 
tims to her charms. It is bootless to at 
tempt to describe her. One should hay 
seen her as she tripped to the store for but 
ter or eggs or cottage cheese for tea on 

bright spring afternoon, her dimpled ros) 
face shadowed by her quaint Quaker bon 
net, her round arms covered with 
silk mitts reaching to the elbow, her short 


gra) 


waisted calimanco dress held up from tl 
dust so as to show a pretty foot clad 

the neatest Ah me! ho 
many more pretty girls there were whe) 
[was young than now! How many mor 
graces they possessed when I viewed then 


of low shoes. 


with mine own eyes, instead of through 
pair of silver-bowed spectacles ! 


I rather think Peter was always the fa 


| vored suitor with Tacy; for although t! 
| old folks might shake their heads at t 


old Adam in him, there can be no r 
doubt that a blue coat with brass buttons 
such as Peter wore when he came a-wor 


ing, was more taking to the eye than th: 
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tb coats and wooden buttons of the 
iker youths: girls are vain things, and 

fine show. Then, besides, Peter was 
interesting sinner, and Tacy struggled 

rd to bring him to a sense of his errors. 
facy’s mother, Martha Kelp, did not, 
vever, view Peter’s attentions to her 
ichter with the favor the 
usel, Martha was the relict of John 
p, one of those unfortunate men who 

n to make a failure of every thing 
hey undertake in life, who, dying, had 
eft his widow a little less than nothing in 
orldly gear, whereupon she, being of an 
ergetic turn of mind, had set up a store 
na little dark, steep-roofed habitation on 
Market Street, in Chester, not far from 
the river-front. Here in the window was 
displayed her little stock of glass jars of 
hoarhound, and nut 
sour-balls, Barlow knives, fishing - tackle 


same as 


sassafras, candies, 
with red and blue and green bob-corks, 
gingerbread horses, and the like, such as 
might best tempt the stray pennies and 
fips’ (fivepenny bits) of juvenile Ches 
rr into her till. Martha drove quite a 
thriving trade with these urchins, who, 
n penniless seasons, flattened their noses 
into small round eakes upon her window- 
gazing, Tantalus-like, upon the 
unattainable luxuries within. 
Sometimes Tacy stood behind the coun 
r, mostly of an afternoon while her 
mother took a nap, and I am not sure but 
that more money found its way into the 
widow’s till from the pockets of the youths 
who, in such seasons, devised unnecessary 
wants for the chance of exchanging a few 
words with her pretty daughter across the 
counter than from those of her more ju 
venile customers. 

Peter Matthews used to find his way 
into the cozy sitting-room of an evening 
which Martha Kelp view 
ed with strong disapproval. For a space 
she would keep a watchful eye upon her 
daughter and the youth, but the heat of 
the tin-plate stove, and the regular and 
deliberate ‘* tick tock” of the old eight-day 
clock that stood in the corner, were sopo 
rifics that would overcome her watchful 
her head would nid-nod, the spec 
tacles slide downward on her nose, the 
ball of yarn roll from her lap across the 
floor beneath the stove, and gurgling res- 
pirations, broken now and then by a rat 
tling of the epiglottis, would betoken the 
inadvertent slumbers of the good dame. 


p ines, 


te 


a proceeding 


ness: 


Then would Peter softly shift his chair | 
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nearer to that of Tacy, she sitting demure 


as the cat behind the stove, a dimple just 
showing in her round cheek as she bent 
They talked in very 
low tones for fear of interrupting Martha's 


over her knitting. 


rACY KELP, 


slumbers, which was kind and consider 
ate. Peter would hold the 
skein of yarn for Tacy, she winding rap 
idly. When the yarn tangled, as it often 
did, she would lean closer to see the knot. 


Sometimes 


their heads coming near together; then, as 
Peter spoke, she would look up, their eyes 
would meet, and Peter's heart would give 
a thump against his ribs. On such ocea 
sions Tacy would sometimes exhort Peter 
upon his wrong-doings, and he would re 
ply very penitently, and plainly say that 
he wished he had Tacy always at hand to 
| keep him straight, though in fact he still 
| played his fiddle and visited the Bull's 
| Head Tavern the same as usual. 

So things continued until one fine 
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evening in autumn, when Peter gathered 
courage to ‘‘speak,” and Tacy, having no 
objections, referred him to mother, as was 
customary in the filial good old times. 
and even pleaded for him with the 
But Martha was decided, and 
that although she liked 
ll eno vn, there were two rea 
! hat prevented her from giving 
her consent: firstlv, he played the fid 
dle: secondly, he was not a member 
of meeting; and if Tacy should marry 
him, she would herself be expelled 
Peter walked home very rapidly, as 


though trying to walk away from his 





eprefenting the IE 
of Perers Courtfhtea 


= } age, and straight drab coat 


glass of mulled cider, then fresh and { 
lating with the first touch of ** hardy: 
Jonathan was the magnate of Ches 
and as he sat there in the cozy curta 





bar-room, with his sour vis 





own thoughts; and going straight to his 
room, took his fiddle, and started for the 
Bull’s Head Tavern, there to smother his 
troubles, if possible, in good company 
Among the guests that evening was 
Jonathan Quidd, the Quaker, who owned 
Prince's Place, on Tinicum Island. He 
had dropped in to collect his rent, for 
among his other property Jonathan reck- 
oned the Bull’s Head Tavern. While 


there he had no objection to taking a 


fastened close to the chit 
with hooks and eyes, he was 
the centre of deferentia 
glances from all sides. 
Upon this scene entered 
Peter. Upon any other o 
easion he would have discreetly hidd« 
his fiddle behind the nearest settle; but 
now he was sore and angry with ever 
thing in general, and Quakers in particu 
lar; so, in a barefaced way, he deliberate 
ly drew his fiddle out of the bag, and 
tuning up, began to play in the ver 
teeth, as it were, of Jonathan—yes, Jon 
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1 Quidd, the richest man in Chester, 
an overseer of the meeting. 
ora space Jonathan’s amazement and 
enation deprived him of the ability to 
x Peter, backed against one corner 
‘ fire-place, with his eyes fixed upon 
Friend, and 
1 his face, played the most rollicking 
. could think of. Jonathan, on his 
slowly put the glass of mulled cider 
from him, glaring stonily upon Pe 
as he did so. 
Peter!” he at 
sternness, regaining a slippery hold, 


eood a malicious grin 


said last. in tones of 
t were, upon his speech once more. 
Well?” said Peter, coolly continuing 
lay, in a subdued tone. 

‘Peter Matthews, 


iat thee is doing 2” 


thee know 


does 


rin Ches 


Playin’ ye the best Irish ji 
‘said Peter. 


How dare thee do such a sinful, 
inal thing in my presence 2” 
Don't see any thing 
special sinful or special 
i it. I only 


rnal 
irnali mm 


JONATH 


have courage enough to use the gifts the 
Lord gave me; that’s all.” 
thee has only the courage 
the wicked: thee has the courage of 
the sinful man and the bad one. Thee 
has the courage of the greatest of all cow 
ards, the blasphemer.” 
Peter’s to 
wd?” eried he, stopping in his music 
‘coward ?” 
Jonathan nodded. 


‘Courage! 


ot 


blood began rise. ‘*‘Cow 


Tell ye what it is, Mr. Quidd, you're 


mighty mistaken. I allow you're 


no 
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A man that’s afraid to sleep in 
house. 


judge. 


his own in Prince's 


Place, a 


as vou er 


man ‘ts afraid o’ ghosts an’ bo 
gies, hasn't no right to call me a coward: 
mind that!” 

‘So thee isn't afraid of ehosts ?” 

** No, not I.” 

As Peter 


twinkled 


said this, Jonathan's eves 
He leaned back in his chair, 
al; 


and resuming his iss of cider, spoke in 


be from the 
high pitched key of indignation he at first 


tones as different as might 
used. 

‘* Peter.” 
‘*thee’s the very 


he, 


Thhi 


said in a quiet tone, 


in I've been looking 


for for the last month. Iam expecting a 


AN QUIDD 


family that may occupy the old house 
soon, and, as thee says, there is a foolish 
talk about ghosts there that might drive 
them off. Now I think Ill get thee to 
occupy the place for—well, a week, say, 
C}l 
give thee five dollars” (a considerable sum 
‘if thee’ll there 


and put it in some order for them. 


in those days) stay a 
week.” 

Peter found himself fairly caught in a 
trap. He would not have slept in Printz 
Hall for one night for a small fortune: 


but if he refused now, he would have the 
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“THE LITTLE BOYS CHEERED VIGOROUSLY 


PUSHED OFF.” 


whole of Chester in broad grin at his ex 
pense, and then to be outfaced by Jona 
than Quidd, too! He hesitated for a mo 
ment, while the guests winked and nudged 
each other in the ribs with their elbows. 

<n,” Peter, with assumed _ in- 
difference, ‘‘ I’m perfectly willing. It’s 
pretty chilly there at night, but I wouldn't 
mind that much; but the fact is, I don’t | 
think father would let me go.” 

** Tl see to that,” said Jonathan; ‘ 


said 


rll 


AS HE 























[ make it all right with him. I know 


he isn’t very busy just now. So. 
then, in case I arrange it with him 
thee’ll go, will thee ?” 
‘* Well, I reckon so,” said Peter 
briskly, but with a sinking heart. 
He did not feel much like playing 
the fiddle after that, but 
rather quietly. He hoped sincerely, but 
with many misgivings, that Jonathan 
would forget all about it by the next 
morning. He passed an uncomfortable 
night, lying awaké and thinking alter 
nately of Tacy Kelp and Jonathan Quidd 
and whether he felt most uncomfortable 
about Tacy or the ghosts, it is hard to tell 
The next morning his heart misgave 
him when he saw Jonathan talking with 
his father, who he knew looked with su- 


sat down 
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ie contempt upon all such old-wom 
tales as the ehosts of Prince’s Place. 
Peter!” called Jonathan. Peter ap 
whed the two old men slowly and rue 
‘* Peter,” said the Quaker, look 
t the youth fixedly, and with a grim 
ikle in his ** Peter, didn't 
me last night when I met thee—well, 
iatter where—that thee would like to 
h Printz Hall for a week if 
five dollars ?” 
jonathan shrewdly suspected that old 
leon did not know of Peter's frequent 
the Bull’s Head Tavern, and also that 


eve thee 


L gave 


youth would not, on any account, 
e his father to know. 
Peter dug a little hole in the ground 
th his toe, and sullenly answered: ** Yes, 
reckon so.” 
Well, Peter,” 
ui to see you turn over a new le af. 


I am 

At 
uur age IT should have been glad enough 
Still, if you 


said old Gideon, ‘* 


earn five dollars so easily. 


ont want to go 
Oh, Peter will He isn't afraid 
f ghosts. Thee told me so, Peter, didn’t 


fo, 


Yes, I reckon so,” said Peter again. 
Then you want to go?” said Gideon. 

‘Thee does want to go, doesn't thee ?” 

iterposed Jonathan. 

‘TI reckon so,” said Peter, hesitatingly. 

All Chester knew that Peter was going 
to Prinee’s Place, for it did not take long 
for news to spread even in those days, and 
Peter found himself quite the person of 
importance. Half the good folk in the 
vicinity came down to the wharf to see 
lim off. His father was there, and help- 
ed him to lay in a supply of necessaries 
i mattress, a couple of blankets, crackers, 
sausage, tallow candles, and some bottles 
of ginger-beer. Besides these, Peter had 
slyly put away in the bows of the boat his 
beloved violin, and a little Dutch courage 
n the shape of a bottle of good rye whis- 
key. The little boys sitting along the 
edge of the wharf cheered vigorously as 
he pushed off, and even Colonel Dahl 
gren, in all the conscious dignity of frill 
ed shirt front, silk stockings, and bottle 
green coat with real English crowns for 
buttons, waved his hand patronizingly. 

It was dark when Peter arrived at his 
destination; and having transferred his 
xoods safely to the house, he proceeded to 
enter into immediate possession. During 
the afternoon the weather had changed, 


and now gave promise of one of those | 


sudden incident to the 


Gloomy clouds were hurrying up from 


storms season 
the south, bringing every now and then a 
sudden dash of fine rain. The great lo 
custs on each side the door stoop bowed 
and tussled with the wind, snapping and 
groaning as they swayed wildly to and 
fro. The ill-hunge shutters creaked dolor 
ously on their rusty hinges, and the crazy 
Altogether 
ominous gloom in 


sashes rattled like castanets 


there was Peter's 


He shivered as he stutfed an 


an 
reception. 
old cocked hat, which he found in one of 
the many musty cupboards, into a broken 
pane where the rain came dashing in ev 
ery now and then. Then turning to his 
bottle, he took a long pull at it, which, 
unused as he was to such potent liquor, 
warmed his lagging courage into some v1 
tality. He then lighted a candle, sticking 
it into an empty bottle by way of candle 
stick, made his slender preparations for the 
night in some haste, ate his frugal meal 
of crackers and sausage, and then, draw 
ing his violin from its green baize bag, he 
tuned up and began to play, awaking the 
long-silent echoes of the dreary house into 
strange, uncertain responses. 

Still the evening dragged but slowly 
along, and in spite of several applications 
to his bottled courage, a dread loneliness 
crept over Peter apace. Even the violin 
seemed imbued with the spirit of the place ; 
its musie sounded damp and flat, and in 
spite of the musician would drop to a mel 
ancholy minor key. All manner of ram 
bling, uncanny thoughts filled his brain, 
until at last, when he ceased playing, he 
fancied—yes, he could almost have sworn 

that he heard the last few bars of the 
tune he had just been playing repeated 
weirdly in some far-off room of the va 
cant He listened breathlessly for 
a space, the goose-flesh creeping up and 
down his spine, and started violently as a 
loosened piece of plaster fell rattling be 
hind the wainscot 

ae | nine o'clock,” 
poor Peter to himself. 
it is!” and he took another deep pull at 
the bottle. He carefully secured the 
door by shooting the rusty bolt into the 
staple, snuffed his candle to make it burn 
the brighter and with a more cheery 
glow, then kicking off his shoes, and roll 
ing himself in his blanket, he sought to 
bury his loneliness and uncertain fears in 
the kindly oblivion of sleep. 

How long Peter slept he never could 


house. 


must be muttered 


7 Uch, how cold 





1) 


: 
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say; but starting up suddenly wide-awake, 
he found the candle guttered into a con- 
solidated mass of tallow caked upon the 
side, the flame burning around the top 
pling wick with a feeble, sickly gleam 
scarce strong enough to pierce the shad 
ows that clung around the further cor 
ners of the room. The storm was high 
outside, the wind bellowing down the 
great chimneys, seeming tosway the house 
to its very foundations, the poor old lo 
custs tapping sharply against the window 
with their boughs, as though beseeching 
admission from the tempest without, the 
shutter screeching wildly as it swayed 
back and forth before the buffets of the 
wind, 

Peter raised himself up, gathered the 
clothes about him, and peered anxiously 
around, that feeling of bewilderment com- 
mon to a sudden awakening in a strange 
place momentarily giving place to a lone 
ly dread. While he sat thus, the name 
less horror gathering over him like a pall, 
there came a sudden lull in the tempest 


without, such as sometimes occurs in an | 


equinoctial storm, as though the tempest 


felt that the pause was to precede some 
supernatural coming. His heart beat with 
heavy and leaden strokes as he bent his 


head to one side to listen ; and certainly | 
he heard through the hollow silence of 


the house the ringing of a bell—a rusty, 


dismal bell in some far-off chamber of the 





The figure standing motionlessly aga 
the door, the dull light of the candle ba 
ly revealing it, was that of a man of gy 
stature, its head surmounted by a 
steeple-crowned hat, from which dang 
a long black cock’s feather. Beneath 1 
‘olds of the heavy cloak Peter's eye caug 
the dusky gleam of a steel breastplat 
and the hilt of a ponderous broadswo) 
A broad collar, huge jack-boots, and bag 
trousers completed the costume of tl] 
strange being. The features, such of th 
as Peter could see, seemed those of a ma 
about sixty years of age, aquiline, ha, 
gard, and ashy. From under the con 
bined shadow of the hat brim and shage 
eyebrows a pair of eyes gleamed with « 
dull blue phosphorescent light, like those 
of a dead mackerel in the dark, or a 
though illuminated by some sulphurous 
flame from within. 

For a space the figure stood looking fiy 
edly at Peter, while he, trembling with 
dread, looked again at the figure. Th 
it spoke, in a hollow, resonant voice, lik: 
the sound of words spoken into an empty 


| barrel. 
were pausing to take fresh breath. Peter | 


‘*Peter Matthews! Peter Matthews ! 
Peter Matthews !” it said, in solemn a 
cents, and at each repetition of his nam: 
Peter's very bowels quaked. He tried to 
speak, but his tongue clove to the roof of 
hismouth. ‘‘Speak not, but listen to me, 


| said the figure. ‘* Hast thy fiddle ?” 


deserted mansion—a ringing that grew | 


ever more clear, distinct, agitated, and 
then suddenly ceased. A door slammed 
in the basement ; and then came the sound 
of a heavy footstep ascending the stair, 
accompanied by a clank as of a sword in 
a loose secabbard. On they came, directly 
to Peter’s door, who, trembling as in an 
ague, his hair bristling upon his scalp, 


Peter nodded. 
“Tis well. Keep silence, and follow 


| him who speaketh unto thee, and all will 


be well with thee; but recollect that ai 


|} unruly tongue bringeth misfortune unto 


kept his eyes intently fixed upon the rusty | 
old bolt. He saw the bolt slide back of | 
itself with a dull, grating noise, and the | 


door swing slowly open, and then, with 
the same solemn tread, a dark, mysterious, 
uncertain figure of a man, wrapped in a 


its owner: so speak no word, whatever 
thou mayst see. Every autumnal equi 
nox cometh Peter Printz and his house 
hold, and also other congenial spirits, to 
revel it bravely again in Printz Hall 
For nigh two hundred years have we come 
back, and yet no merry-making; for why 
that we have no fiddler. At last! at 
last! at last one hath come! So keep 


| thou a discreet silence, for our day of rest 


long cloak, stalked into the room. Poor | 


Peter felt the last remnant of courage 
slipping away from beneath him like a 
bank of undermined earth: The dim 


flicker of the candle leaped high aloft | 


with a bright, transient gleam, the door 


flew to behind the figure with a bang, and | 


with a roar the storm outside burst forth 
in redoubled fury. 


| 
| 
| 


hath come with thee: thou art the man.’ 

All this somewhat lengthy speech was 
spoken in a monotonous, melancholy tone 
with a hollow resonance through it, as 
though the voice echoed through the 
mouth of the figure from some depth be 
yond. Andas it finished speaking of this 
merry-making it pointed its long bon) 
finger at Peter, who felt in no mood fo 


| such himself. Peter Matthews said after 
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ridor. 
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he wondered at the good Eng! 
ie in which the ghost spoke, but tl 
S ipposed he 
he 


eaven 


must have learned 
nce came, W hich, like enough, 


But whatever his thoug] 
rv the 


h spoke onee more, saving, 
} b 


1ey were interrupted | spi 


‘Come 


beckoned with a shadowy 


“HERE IT TURNED, AND SAID, 


willhave 
felt himself 
d by some irresistible yet unknown 


the summons, but he 


tly conductor: 
ordingly he arose, taking the fiddle, 
th he had replaced in 


its baw, under 

rm, the bottle of whiskey under the 
er, and the candle in his hand, and 
owed the figure, which, tl 


ie door open 
to it 


as before, stalked out 
Peter could 


outlines 


into the 
scarcely 
the 


distin 
its in surrounding 


rloom, as it stopped at the head of the 


res 
res 


it staircase that gaped blackly into the 
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of the tempest without 
opened slowly and solemnly 
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youth 
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blackness within burst forth into a light 
of exceeding brightness, and at the same 
moment a Babel of voices, combined with 
the noise and confusion of the moving of 
many people, broke upon his ear. 

For a minute he blinked and winked in 
the brightness like an owl suddenly trans- 
ferred from the gloom of its own retreat 
into the regions of day. Then he took 
another pull at the bottle, at which a 
scream of laughter arose about him, end 
ing in a wail so weird and desolate that it 
chilled the very marrow in his bones. By 
this time his eyes had become somewhat 
accustomed to the surrounding brightness, 
and he could distinguish the scene before 
him. 

Around Peter, and looking at him in- 
tently with ‘dull, unwinking eyes, with 
lips that moved not, though sound pro- 
ceeded from them, stood a crowd of fig- 
and what a motley crowd! The | 
women were richly clad in silk gowns 
with 
hanging lace. 


ures 


low necks and loose sleeves, with | 
Many of them were very | 
fair, with patches on their cheeks, and | 
rich ringlets of hair hanging across their 
foreheads. Some of the men were clad | 
in antique costumes of short jackets, bag- | 


ey breeches, silk stockings, heavy square- | 
toed shoes with rosettes, and long ring- 
lets falling over their broad lace collars. 
But others later date, among | 
whom was a short burly figure with a red 
face and huge black beard, clad in the | 
sailor rig of a before, with a 
broad belt buckled around his waist, from 
which dangled a hanger. (Black Beard, 
the legendary pirate of the Delaware, is 
probably meant by this description.) 
What most astonished Peter was that 
he distinguished amid the strange faces 
some that were familiar to him, and that | 
he remembered as having died within his 
ken. There was John Todd, a backslid- | 
ing Quaker, whose face Peter could just 
remember; and Hans Grout, a drunken | 
Dutehman, who had been found dead after | 
a wild debauch on a rainy night—drowned | 
in six inches of water, into which he had | 
fallen face downward; and Jacob Rhides, 
a miserly old Swede, whose figure still 
kept one hand clutched upon its breech- 
es pocket, as though fearing something 
might be stolen from it by the wild com- 
pany by which it was surrounded; and 
Becky Johnston, the herb doctress, old, 
wrinkled, and ugly, as Peter had seen her | 
in life; and Thomas Dodson, the ship- | 


were of 


century 


| elbow. 








wright; and Sally Champ, who had led 
scandalous life; and Black Murdoch 
sailor—all folk of blackened reputations 
now, aS most people supposed, comfor 
ble in their narrow beds of earth. 

The mouldering, sagging floor of the : 
lapidated room which Peter had seen 
few hours before, was now firm and 
polished brightness, reflecting the figures 
above it; the walls were no longer sta 
ed with damp and mould, but decorat: 
with stiff-looking portraits hung against 
the higher panels of the wainscot; heayy 
upright chairs stood around the walls 
and a fire burned in the great open fire 
place with a bluish lustre. How thy 
rooms were lighted Peter could not t 
but a brightness hung over every thing 


4 


|}and a phosphorescence seemed to glim 


mer on the edges of the furniture and th: 
outlines of the figures. 

Then, above the 
laughter from the motionless lips of the 
figures, arose the deep tones of the being 
which called itself Johan Printz: ** Play, 
fiddler, play! Give us a spicy tune that 
shall make us skip like black beetles on a 
hot plate. Play!” 

With trembling and uncertain fingers 
Peter untied his fiddle bag, and drawing 
forth the instrument, began to tune up 
At the first long-drawn note a dead si 
lence fell around him, and then, for the 
third time during this awful experience 
he took another deep draught from his 
bottle. Once more a shriek of wailing 
laughter arose that made Peter tremble 
in spite of the strength of the whiskey, 
that was beginning to make his head to 
buzz and his heart to warm to the very 
cockles thereof. Then he began to play 

‘*Faster! faster!’ cried the voice of 
Johan Printz; ‘‘ faster! faster!’ And at 
every repetition of the command it seem 
ed to Peter as though new life entered his 
Wilder and wilder grew the mu 
sic, wilder and wilder the revels of the 
ghostly company. They whirled around 
Peter in circles, until his already bedizzied 
head span like a teetotum; but even in 


noise of voices and 


| their dancing there was something as fan 


tastic and unlifelike as the whirling of 
dead and withered autumn leaves in the 
November blast. 

The violin shrieked and wailed like an 
echo of the demoniac laughter that Peter 
had heard, as though possessed of an imp- 
ish spirit of its own, while it played a jig 
that Peter could never have performed of 
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nself. How long he continued play- 
» he could not tell; it might have been 
nutes, it might have been hours: time 
med blotted out for him, until at 


rth 


Stop !” suddenly sounded 


Printz, and 


the deep 
es of Johan Peter's arm 
nerveless at his side, and the music 
sed. ‘* Well thou played, fid 
r,’ quoth the ghost, ‘‘and well shalt 
Ho, there! bring forth the 


hast 


uu be paid. 

est.” 

Peter had often heard that gold had 
heen buried at Prince’s Place by old Johan 
Printz, when he sailed for Europe, expect 

¢ to return to the Americas again—gold 

at had found then. 
He had never believed the story before; 
but now he saw two strangely dressed 


never been since 


their ears, 
come forth tugging at an old mouldering 
iron-bound two feet square, 
and apparently very heavy. This Peter's 
chostly patron unlocked with a key sus 
pended from his neck, and the youth's 


negroes, with brass rings in 


box, about 


eyes were dazzled by the gleam of gold 
pieces that brimmed the chest. 

‘Hold thy fiddle bag, fiddler,” quoth 
the grim figure; and as Peter obeyed, it 
thrust its hands into the gold, drawing 
them forth full of broad pieces, which it 
poured in a tinkling, flashing cataract into 
the gaping mouth of the fiddle bag. 

Peter gasped for breath. 

Another double handful, making the 
bag bulge like the paunch of William 
Todd, the innkeeper. 

Peter's eyes almost started from their 
sockets. 

Another double handful weighted the 
ae SO that he could scarcely hold it. 

Peter could contain himself no longer. 
He forgot the ghostly injunction to si- 
lence; he forgot every thing in the ecstasy 
of his newly aequired wealth. 

‘Lord Harry! here’s luck!” 
claimed aloud. 

A peal of wild laughter, utter black- 
ness, and Peter knew no more. 


he 


ex 


The next morning some friends of Pe 
from the Bull’s Head Tavern—led 
by curiosity, no doubt—had determined 
to visit him in his new quarters. After 
they had landed they hesitated about en- 
tering the house, until a one-legged Rev- 
olutionary soldier—Ebenezer Black by 
name—undertook to act scouting 
party of one. He opened the front door, 


ter’s 


as a 
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stuck in his head, and called, ‘* Peter 
Peter! but answer was returned. 
After this he fell back upon the others, 
who him in boat. 
After some consultation they determined 


ho 


were awaiting the 
to enter the house in a body, which they 
did, placing Ebenezer Black in the front 
Crossing the hall with dubious footsteps, 
and finding one of the folding-doors open 
that led to the great room, they peepe d in 
the 
The first thought was that he was 
dead, but seeing the whiskey bottle beside 


There lay Peter face downward on 


floor. 


him, the second thought was that he 
drunk. They turned him over 


} 


was 
“* Yes, 
he’s drunk,” quoth Ebenezer Black; and 
with that they shook Peter. The youth 
opened his eves at last, gazed round the 
which had 
chostly revel, now restored to its aceus 


room been the scene of the 
tomed state of mouldering ruin, and then 
which his dulled 
recognized at last as those of his familiar 
Near by lay the empty bottle, 
and the violin, cracked and split into a 


upon the faces 


senses 
cronies, 


thousand pieces. 
‘Where's the money ?” 
as soon as he could regain his voice 
The 
looking at each other with lifted brows. 
‘Yes, the money—the fiddle bag.” 
‘Here's the fiddle but 
nothin’ in it.” 
Peter seized it eagerly, turned it inside 


gasped Peter, 


money 7’ queried his friends, 


bag, there’s 


out finally, but found in it not so much as 
a brass farthing. 

Sitting on the floor, Peter then re- 
counted the adventures of the preceding 
night, amid the awe-stricken attention of 
his auditors, who felt the terror of the 
place creeping over them in spite of its 
The truth of the 
proved beyond doubt, 
for there was the broken fiddle, also the 
bump on Peter's forehead, undoubtedly 
the had 


being broad daylight. 
ghostly recital wa 


received when ghost knocked 


him down. 
The account of Peter Matthews’s 


counter with the ghosts spread far and 


en 
wide, and was a seven days’ wonder in 
Chester, although the eighth a few 
skeptical began to their 
heads, and say that Peter’s imagination 
bred more ghosts than ever Printz Hall 
did. But the next day after Peter's re 
turn to Chester, news came to town that 
Prince’s Place was burned to the ground, 
and few could doubt that the ghosts alone 
had destroyed it. 


on 


shake 


people 
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I would say, in conclusion to this val- 
uable and truthful narration, that in spite 
of the weak objections of carping skep- 
tics, the facts herein set forth are, in my 
humble opinion, incontrovertible. Pe 
ter Matthews did become a Quaker, did 
marry Tacy Kelp, and did regain the re- 
spect of his sober neighbors: but there is 
surely no. reason why scoffers should ac 
cuse him of endeavoring to cover up a 
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drunken spree with a trumped-up tale 
ghosts. Neither had he any necessity f, 
using that story as an excuse for giy 
up fiddle-playing and jolly compa: 
And I have heard him repeatedly decla 
with the truest seriousness, that the wo) 
enemy a man hath is his tongue, for yo! 
only doth it misrepresent him in nin: 
cases out of ten, but it getteth him mom 
cracks than pence. 


Pi Viz 

















THE KING COLLECTION 


N expression used by the Rev. C. W. 
yj King, the most distinguished English 
collector, in regard to engraved antique 
gems, is a most happy one. Mr. King 
calls engraved gems ** litthe monuments 
This term ‘little’ is to 
be understood simply as a limit of size, 
for though the heads, the full 
figures and their surroundings, may be 


of antiquity.” 
length 


cut and carved on a stone no larger than 
a pea, yet the effects produced are as 
grand, impressive, as large, as if worked 
frieze or painted on the widest 
Here the perfect judg 
These old 
lovers of art scorned the immense. Quan- 
tity with them never took the place of 
quality. A Colossus of Rhodes 
light-house, but the 
pieces of Greek work as they have come 
down to us, with the exeeption of the 
statues which were raised on an eleva- 
tion, rarely exceed the proportions of the 
actual form. To-day we, too, 
know and feel that in a Meissonier of but 


on a 
spreading canvas 
ment of the Greek is visible. 


might 


serve aS a master- 


human 


ten inches square there can be just as 
drawing and breadth of 
color as in a panoramic picture by a Hans 
Makart. Engraved gems, then, when not 


much foree of 


conceived in the best pe- 


archaic, but 
riods of art, are invariably of small size. 





OF ENGRAVED GEMS 


One very distinguishing trait of true old 
glyptic art is that the work always covers 
the ground. By this is meant that if a 
subject is chosen 
fand 8 of the illustrations, the figure with 
the amphora, and the sculptor in the act 
of modelling a bust—the subjects occupy 
the entire field. The Greek and Roman 
artists seemed to have a horror of wide 
The blank framing of a work 
the vague space of nothingness around a 
head or a subject, they would not allow 
It was certainly the thing itself which, 
having had lavished on it all that art 
could give, was to be made good enough 
to bear the whole brunt of observation 
They directly courted concentration of 
the perceptive powers. 

As all true old intaglios at the time they 
were made were intended for signets and 


take, for instance, Nos 


margins. 


not for ornaments, stones of large size, be 
ing inconvenient when placed on the fin 
ser, were never used. Large intaglios 
are, then, to be regarded with positive sus 
picion. Cameos, which might have been 
worn for personal adornment, were of a 
certain size. The character of the stone, 
ithe shape of the back, often determine the 
authenticity of the engraved gem. Some 
thing like the palimpsests, which have 
| first borne Egyptian hieroglyphs, and 
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er. Greek letters, a rounded stone, with 
exquisite Greek subject on the one 
_may show on its back the traces of 
A seratch on 
back of a stone may be all that is left 


older Egyptian scarab. 


tne hole which Was once threaded by 
Egyptian when he wore it as a scarab 
yind his wrist or neck, like an amulet. 
night have thus belonged first to a pe 
| 2000 years before the birth of Christ, 


No. 1.—PHa@NICIAN GEM. 


and then received a higher impress of art, 
due to a Greek artist, some 1800 years 
afterward. 

We 
doubt as to the methods employed by the 
ld artists to perfect 
We have, however, the absolute 
ertainty that these ancient masters were 
familiar with the diamond, and that their 
best work was made by using this, the 
hardest of all a tool. <A 


plintered fragment of the diamond served 


must remain as yet some little in 


these miracles of 


taste. 


substances, as 
is a scraping tool, and they were well ac 
juainted with the drill. 
vorked a drill at the very commencement 
of The No. 1—a Pheeni 
cian gem, a lion attacking a bull—shows 
the drill used. <A 
ircular depressions are found in the gem, 
which mark the extremities of the figures. 
This was done not only for the sake of ef 


Prehistoric man 
his exis‘ence. 


how was number of 


fect, but to show the artist the limit of his 
as to depth. After the holes were 
the artist united the various por- 


The 


work 
sunk, 
of his work by scratching. 
on the of the lion 
shows this method of treatment. Now the 
ise of the diamond point or splinter, fixed 
n a style or iron socket, allowed a certain 
flexibility of handling, which our modern 
processes of gem-engraving do not permit. 
To-day the work is done by means of a 


tions 


crosscutting mane 


minute rotating disk of copper, which is 
On 
the least application of the substance to 
be cut to the disk, it is the disk which 
into the The ditference in 
manipulation is, then, that to-day it is the 
stone which goes to the tool, and not, as 


whetted with oil and diamond dust. 


bites stone 


Ih olden times, the tool to the stone It 
is more convenient, then, in 1879, to bring 
the cart to the horse It 


readily understood w 


can now be 
hy in modern work 
time and labor being 
hot 


the subject ) 


spared (the art con 
ception entering for the present mto 
why this work of to-day is 
inferior to the art which is past It is 
mechanical 


disk will 


purely a process now, for a 


rotating no more draw lines 


which have feeling than will photograph 
It has been 
stated that we are not entirely acquaint 


ing processes paint pictures 


ed with the methods employed by the old 
glyptic artists. This becomes quite evi 
dent from this fact, that their best work 
seems to have been both cut and polished 
at one and the same time. To-day we 
which will 

Mr. King, 
dwelling on the diamond point, says ** 


have no tool, no substance. 
accomplish this double feat. 


its 


extensive use is the great distinction be- 
work . 
The Romans called the glyptic art scal 
pere, which to seratch, while 
the Greek the mean 
Here two curious questions arise of 
different 
the diamonds come 


tween the antique and modern 


signifies 


yAageu has same 
Ing. 
a somewhat character. From 


whence did used 


in 
In such archeological 
when the 
habits of prehistoric man have been care 


gem-engraving ¢ 


researches as have been made, 


fully studied, it has become more and more 
evident that the primitive man wandered 
over a wider expanse of country than was 
first thought. There must have been, too, 
an interchange of natural products. The 
Lacustrine people used implements of jade. 
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Now to-day between Switzerland and Chi 
na the distance is immense, yet only be- 
yond the Ural Mountains is found: the 
country where jade is discoverable. We 
know that Alexander penetrated into the 
East, but even before his time there must 
have been an interchange of diamonds, 


—Boy AND DOG. 


which could only have come from the In- | 


dies. The other question which presents 


precisely as does the mechanic of to-d 
He felt his way on the stone, taking f) 
time to time an impression in wax. \ 
so absolutely correct is this ancient wo) 
that in the careful examination of th 
vems included in the King Collection 
general effects, though appreciable in 
their beauty by the naked eye, are ey: 
enhanced when a glass is used. The yy 
fection, the precision, of the work sta: 
this powerful test. Instead of an enlarged 
field exaggerating faults, the strength and 
harmony of the pictures are absolut 
augmented. That this increase in six 
does not in the least deteriorate from the 
exquisite character of the work is quit 
noticeable in the illustrations, which have 
been enlarged in some cases to twice the 
This amplification in 
the wood-cuts was necessary for this rea 
son—that no graving tool, no matter how 
cunning was the hand of the artist, could 


size of the gems. 


dat 


some points of interest is whether in en 


A eA Re 


Tey sbresaes 


graving gems the Greeks and Romans | ever be ground as sharp, clean, or fine as 
made use of a magnifying-glass. This | that splinter of diamond which, in thi 
subject has offered a wide field for dispu- | supple fingers of the Greek artist, cut thes: 
tants. 


erate 


ete cat 
— 
pees 


Now, strangely enough, because | stones two or three thousands of years ago 
lenses might not be necessary for the cut- The materials the old gem-engravers 
ting of gems, it has been argued that, as | used were of many kinds. The sard 
such helps to vision were not used, the | chaleedony, onyx, jasper, garnet, jacinth, 


vf 


ee 
» 
SRE: 


ancients were quite ignorant of magnify- | emerald, beryl, sapphire, ruby, topaz, tur 
The more we study the ori 


ing-glasses. quoise, aventurine, and obsidian were all 
gin of glass, and its adaptation to human | fashioned. It was in working on sard, 
wants, the older we find it to be. It would | which is nothing more than a very good 
be curious if we made some day an inter- | kind of carnelian, that the old artist 
mediate age, as the stone, the bronze, the | most delighted. 


glass periods. 


i 
; 


la 


IIe nh 


eae Sree 


ais 


The reasons for prefer 
It is quite impossible to! ring this material are quite evident: a 
imagine that the old Greek or Roman, 
having the manipulation of glass at his fin 


eS ear 


bar pt AE Vi age 


ger-ends, did not know how to construct | 
The first drop of dew, which | 
scorched the leaf it magnified when the sun | 
shone through it, would have taught man | 
the double physical power of a lens. He | 
could cut stones harder than glass, could | 
give them a most lustrous polish; he could | 
even do more, for he melted the sands and | 
made false gems, which from their purity | 
of color and brilliancy are so perfect to- 

day as to be considered by us as almost | 
among the lost arts. It seems to be more | sard had beauty of color, exceeding tough 
and more probable that the recent method | ness, and would take a high polish. We 


a lens. 
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No. 4.—MODELLING AN AMPHORA, 





of toughening glass was perfectly well 
known to the Romans. Lenses may not, 


it is true, have been called upon as helps | 


in cutting gems. It is the sense of touch 


in engraving hard stones, in polishing di- | 


amonds, which serves for eyesight. The 
old Greek artist must have worked in the 
various stages of engraving hard stones 


may congratulate ourselves on the prac 


| tical knowledge evinced by these old art 


ists, for such sards as have come down to 
us are still absolutely perfect. After the 
sard, the onyx, sardonyx, the nicolo, and 
| agate are the next favorites, all being va 
| rieties of the same stone. The onyx, 
|from its offering a variety of colors, 
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metimes being banded with three lay 
s. was esteemed a very choice stone. 
isma, a chalcedony into which a salt 
f copper had been naturally filtered, was 
so a stone of choice during the later 
eriod of the Roman Empire. In jasper, 
e greenish shades were fairly regarded ; 

t there was some mysterious source of 
sper, vermilion-colored, used by the an 
ents, which can not be found to-day. 
taglios which are brownish, or rather 
isky red, are not uncommon, but when 
found of pure vermilion are of exceeding 
rarity. The jacinth, a porous stone, must 
ave presented some difficulty in work 
ng,as it was prone to splinter. Ancient 
ork on jacinths has not stood the test of 
time’s erosive tooth, and mostly appears 
bad condition. The question as to 
vhether the emerald existed in the times 
prior to the discovery of America is com 
pletely solved by the King Collection, 


No. 5.—AFRICA. 


vhich contains an engraved emerald of 
the later Roman period. When the brit- 
tle character of this stone is understood, 
one is amazed at the technical skill of the 
old artist. The beryl (aquamarine) was 
not often used by the ancients, though a 
most brilliant example (the No. 6), en 
graved in a beautiful aquamarine, forms 
the chiefest ornament of the King Collee- 
tion. The sapphire, our lapis lazuli, was 
in common use; but the true sapphire, the 
hyacinthus of the ancients, when en- 
graved, is among the rarest of stones, as 
only some half dozen have come down 
tous. It is not so much the rarity of the 
stone, but its exceeding hardness, which 
made it difficult to work. It is worth 
mentioning that the most famous of all 
gems cut on a sapphire, a stone an inch 
in diameter, a grand head of Jupiter, 
with the inscription ITY, possibly the sig- 
nature of the artist Pyragoles, was found 
imbedded in the pommel of a Turkish 


dagger, with the engraved surface 

downward and concealed. It might not 
be unwise, then, for persons having an 
tique Oriental arms to examine some of 
the stones, especially if they are cut in 
‘cabochon.” It has often oceurred in 
Algerian arms thus decorated that fine 
Phoenician engraved gems have’ been 


No. 6.—Hkrap or PAtwas. 


brought to light. 
rare. Any gems offered for sale, said to 
be antique, when cut on sapphires or ru 
bies, should be carefully examined, as 
they are mostly of modern work. The 
ancients, though caring for color and du 
rability in the stone, were little inclined 
to waste their time and labor in overcom 
ing obstacles which were only remarka 
ble as evincing toil and patience. The 
play was not worth the candle. They 
preferred the sard, because it combined 
within itself so many advantages. The 
topaz, though brilliant and handsome, 
had the misfortune of being soft, and was 
rarely used. 


In rubies, intaglios are 


In deseribing the tools and materials 
used by the old stone-engravers, a reply 
has been given in a certain measure to 
those questions so frequently asked of the 
expert, *‘ How shall I determine what is 
an antique from an imitation of it” 
‘* How shall I know what is true or what 
is false ?” 

Here comes in another phase of the sub 
ject, very much more difficult to explain. 
So far we have had to do only with the 
materialism of the subject, which has re 
stricted laws. To distinguish what is the 
work of antiquity from that of recent 
date will always require a_ thorough 
knowledge of art in its highest concep 
tion. The musician who sees a violin 
made by one of the great makers of the 
seventeenth century may be pleased with 
the graceful form, the careful workman 
ship, though the material be but wood ; but 
when the tone is brought out, it is his prac- 
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ticed ear which at once appreciates the 
the volume, and sweetness of the 

Ask him to explain what are the 
peculiarities of that sound, and though he 


purity 


sound 


be ever so eloquent, words are so vague 
With 


a perfect gem one feels at once that it is a 


that he can never express his ideas 
work inspired by genius. It would be a 


crave mistake to declare that all old in 


taglios are cood., There must have been 
many poor engravers of gems 300 years be 
illus 


nor 


fore the birth of Christ, with a few 


trious ones There hever has been 


will there ever be a communism of talent 


Some gems are archaic in character, and 
are certainly more quaint than beautiful. 
It should be remembered, too, that on the 
finding of wems, accident has exercised no 
sorting process 


i an, 


ancient 


with 
alone allows the col 


then, a perfect familiarity 


art which 
lector to distinguish what is ancient from 
modern work. The study of numismatics 
leads up in a certain measure to a good 
knowledge of the old glyptic art, but even 
ancient coins, superb and massive in style, 





No. 7.—A 


Piran. 


are wanting in the manifestations of those 
higher and loftier impulses which the en 
craved 

Here then, some practical rules 
which may help the collector, the wsthetie 


gem alone possesses. 


considerations being put aside for the pres 
ent. Antique intaglios are never of large 
In the illustrations the actual size of 
the No. 10 is barely half of an inch in its 


yreater 


size 


liameter. The work always cov 


ers the stone, and there is no margin. 
True antique intaglios are mostly irregular 
in shape, as close as p ssible to the origi 
nal fragment of stone, or to the scarab 
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which has been converted into an 
graved gem. There is no great atten 
made to polish the back. It is shaped 
possibly, by a rough process of grind 


and moderately lustrous. There is no 





No. S.- 


—SCULPTUR MODELLING A BUST. 


pearance of modern scamping, however 
on the back, but it was on the front of 
the stone that the artist applied all his 
powers. Excessive polish on the face ot 
the gem is sufficient to awaken doubts as 
to authenticity. Mr. King says ‘‘a high 
degree of polish on the face of the gen 

although in itself a suspicious circun 

stance, does not infallibly stamp an intag 

i0 as a work of modern times, for it has 
been the unfortunate practice with jev 
ellers to repolish the surface of a good 
antique intaglio in order to remove thi 
scratches and traces of friction which tru 
antiques usually present.” Many a fin 
antique, then, like a good old picture, has 
been cleaned out Even 

roughly worn surface may be a trick of 
the modern gem-forger. 


of existence. 


There is acu 
ning game played by Italians on innocent 
strangers who hunger for antiques. <A 
brand-new engraved stone is procured for 
a few sendi, and this is crammed down a 
turkey’s craw. Now the gizzards of birds 
have a surprising muscular force, with 
powers of attrition increased by the grav 
el they swallow. The gem leaves the bird 
with a peculiar antique-looking surface 
Another method is to take a true antique of 
little merit and to retouch it. A careful 
scrutiny with a glass will show incongru 
ity of handling. On the same stone will 
be the honest work of by-gone centuries 
with the jobbery of to-day. 

It used to be thought that antique gems 
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re always lustrous in their internal pol 
but this is not the case. Very care 
examination of an engraved gem by 
ans of a glass will show a certain dim 
iness on the face of the stone, which 
will imitate. It is the delicate 
ch of that great smoother of all things, 


trick 


A wavy scratchiness in the figure 

»ws after a little study how the diamond 
nter was used. Inan intaglio of mer 
lofty conception and accurate work go 
nd in hand. So uniform, so suave, is 
C conception, so careful the labor, that 
hard if it had 
sed, and hardly seraped at all. One sin 


stone seems as been 
ornamental adjunct helps to give an 
lea of period. When a filleted 


surrounds the gem it generally stamps it 


be yrder 


belonging to the Etruscan period, as in 
No. 8, which 1s of the eighth century 

fore Christ. 

With all these data, as has been before 


stated, it is the design which alone can 


No. 9.—APOLLO 


give facts as to the authenticity of the 
There 1s a decadence in the glyptic 
All 
art springs from one source, though it di 
through imnumerable channels 
the fountain-head, then, be 
omes turbid, all the tributaries must run 
foul. This 


gem. 


art which is, of course, appreciable. 


verges 
W henever 
decadence, however. in en 
craved gems, is not so appreciable as in 
It was about the time of Alex 
ander, or shortly subsequent to it, that the 
elyptic art was at its climax. For centu 
ries afterward it struggled successfully 
against false departures. 


old colns. 


The reasons for 
its continued excellence are not difficult 
to explain. The finest designs on gems 


were mostly copies, with very slight varia 


tions, of renowned statues. Thus divine 
forms were perpetuated 
artist 


As the glyptic 
emploved by 


} 


powerful people, he 


was only and 
obliged to 
and thus the 
his craft 


rich 
was not 
make poor or cheap work, 
vlorious traditions of 
tained. <A stvle survived 
among the Romans even in the time of 
Augustus. 


were re 


cood Greek 


In the subjects depicted the sequence 
seems to have been about as follows: the 
Etruscans, or Grveeco-Italians, engraved 
animals, such as the ox, the stag, and lion. 
The art cones ption is not very high, but 
the cutting is good. Then followed the 
human figure in his various 
the heroes, the 
deities, still 


archaic feeling. 


pursuits ; 
Pelagic 


somewhat 


next came 
Hellenic 


with 


and 
imbued 
Then this conven 
tionalism disappeared about the Alexan 
drian age, and glyptic art arose in all its 
creatness, for kings allowed their aucust 
features to be 


cut on stones. Something 


No. 10.—Brvutrvus THE YOUNGER. 

most important to remember is this, that 
in the composition of subjects, save in the 
very earliest of intaglios, there is always 


something placid and serious in the artist- 


ic conception. 
and violence eschewed. 
There with 
There never is meretricious art. 


Distortions of the body 
of 
must be 


action are 


simplicity repose, 
Contem 
porary or actual history has no place on 
antique gems. 


One might suppose that 
the Latin 


poets would 


have furnished 
many a theme for an engraver con stone, 
but none such exist. 

It can now be understood that an ae 
quaintance with antique engraved gems, 
so that a person may become an expert, 
requires a great deal of study. As to the 
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appreciation of such gems, that sensation 
of delight which only a beautiful object 
Can give Is immediate. The same intense 


pleasure is experienced in studying the 





No. 11.—Juuia Trt. 


No. 6, a head of Pallas, in the King Col 
lection, as strikes even the most inditfer 
ent in looking at the Venus of Milo in the 
Louvre. 

From the fall of Rome to the Italian 
Renaissance gem-engraving in Europe 
was a lost art. It was at the close of the 
fifteenth century that a love for the an 
tique was born, which became almost a 
human passion; then the glyptice art had 
anew birth. It is wonderful how rap 
idly the art revived, and what excellent 
work was done by such Italian masters 
as Giovanni delle Carniole, Pietro Maria, 
Matteo dei Benedetti, Maretti, Tagliacar- 


ne, and others. This was the best period 


supposed that in a century afterward, 
with better tools, the work would have 
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of modern work. It might have been | 


improved, but such was not the case. | 
During the fifteenth and part of the six- | 


teenth centuries gem-engravers were sat- 
urated with true Greek sentiment, and 
originated work conceived within the lim- 
its of that high school of art. 
engravers seem to have had but one end 


After them, | 


in view, and that was to palm off their | 


work as Greek or Sham art 
failure, for it 
has no aspiration beyond that of money 
making. No true artist ever worked only 
for the market. The more lucrative be- 
came the trade, the meaner it was. 


Roman. 
must always be an abject 


These 
modern works were fitted for petit mai- 


tres, and were ornaments worthy only of | 


decorating the charms of a Pompadour, 


or to sbiabien on the fob ribbon of a 
heeled marquis. 


The style is loose 
soft. It is inclined to sprawl, ai 
generally sensuous. Compared with 
work, it is Watteau in juxtaposition 
Michael Angelo. It is no more hic 
art than is glass-tumbler-cutting. 1 
wretched work, which flooded Europe, | 
been a curse to the glyptie art. It 
taken half a century to weed out t] 
trash, these masquerade stones, from { 
nobler gems in many a cabinet. 

During the course of some years 
writer, while examining many small « 
lections of engraved gems in the Un 
States, has found a preponderance of fi 
geries in proportion to those of classic 07 
cin. Still, hidden among the trash, wi 
a number of intaglios of surprising beaut 
and merit, most of them purchased forty 
or fifty years ago. 

The engravings which serve to illustrat 
one of the noblest chapters of ancient art 
have been taken from the gems in tly 
King Collection, which has been exhibit 
ed for the last two months in New York 
by M. Gaston L. Feuardent. This colle: 
tion was made by the Rev. C. W. King 
fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
is the result of some forty years of study 
It was to Mr. King that General Di Cesnola 
confided the examination of the engraved 
gems found in the treasure of Curium, and 
the admirable article on ‘‘ The Rings and 
Gems in the Treasure of Curium” in Ces 
nola’s Cyprus is due to Mr. King. Thu 





No. 12.—Minerva (Dea Roma). 


King Collection consists of 331 pieces, and 
covers the whole ground of the glypti 
art. As types of tlie collection, some six 
teen gems have been taken, commencing 
at a period one thousand years befor 
Christ, and ending with an engraved gem 
of the sixteenth century. 

The No. 1 is Phoenician, tenth century 


| before Christ, and its greatest diameter is 








69 of an inch. The subject is a bull at- 
ked by a lion. It is archaic in style, 
it shows strength and power. The use 
the drill is evident, and the crosscut 
ng in the mane of the lion is peculiar. 
ialeedony. 
No. 2.—Very old Greek or Etruscan, 
th a filleted border. Capaneus struck 
Jove’s thunder-bolt. Very powerful 
conception, rather partaking of more 
olence ot action than was in favor in a 
ter period; a perfect example of early 
ondensation of art, in opposition to the 
transition period; very perfect in all the 
details of arms. Colored agate, blanched 
ry fire. Greater diameter, 0.59. 
No. 3.—Little boy and dog; Greek work. 
This is a charming idea—the big hound 





No. 13.—A GRYLLUS. 


with his head on the boy, the child fond- 
ling it. The drawing of the dog is abso- 
lutely faultless, and his points would make 
him a favorite at any bench show. The 
pose of the child is perfect. The stone has 
been originally a scarabeus. On a ruby- 
colored sard, Sixth century before Christ. 
Greater diameter, 0.66. In holding this 
stone to the light, it becomes evident that 
the old artist desired to produce new ef- 
fects by transmitted light. 

No. 4.—Greek work of the best class; 
possibly repolished later in some parts, but 
not enough to harm it: a figure of a pot- 
ter at work on an amphora. Admirable 
in drawing and in its absolute thorough- 
ness. Fine yellow sard. Fifth century 
before Christ. Greater diameter, 0.65. 
Art in its state of transition. 

No. 5.—Africa. ‘‘The finest known of 
its class, an intaglio of extraordinary mer- 
it” (King). This head with the adornment 
is a type used on certain coins of the Ptol- 
emies, and later by the Alexandrine mint- 
age. Its depth is surprising. The ele- 
phant ears, the surmounting small trunk 
and tusks, indicate the emblems of ‘* the 
Dark Continent.” The mouth, the cheeks, 
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the whole contour of the face, are perfect. 
On a curious sard, in which filaments of 
iron are visible. Greek. Fourth centu- 
ry before Christ. Greater diameter, 0.70. 





No. 14.—THE GOOD SHEPHERD 


No. 6.—Head of Pallas, with classic 
helmet. This is one of the most exquisite 
conceptions of antiquity. Nothing can 
exceed the freshness of the outlines of this 
beautiful face. It may be worth record 
ing that in executing the very admirable 
copy of this head, as seen in the illustra 
tion, the artist declared that the calm 
beauty of this profile would ever elude the 
graver of the most proficient. It was sd 
fine that neither steel nor wood could ever 
give that delicacy which only the dia 
mond point could impart toa stone. This 
head bears near the flowing tresses the 
inscription, PETA. On an aquamarine. 
Fourth century before Christ. Greater 
diameter, 0.61. The purity of the stone 
may be considered as typical of the virgin 
goddess. 

No. 7.—A Titan, double serpent legged. 
He brandishes a sword in one hand, and 
in the other displays a lion’s skin. Italo 
Greek, on a large sard, which has been 
blanched by fire. It is an example of the 
large size of engraved gems. Third cen 
tury before Christ. Greater diameter, 0.85. 

No. 8.—A sculptor modelling a bust in 
wax, a perfect specimen of a large subject 
on a small ground. With a glass the 
great precision of the work is even in- 
creased. A brown sard. Greek work. 
Third century before Christ. Greater di 
ameter, 0.55. In every line the close at 
tention of the sculptor to his work is evi- 
dent. 

No. 9.—Apollo, in a most graceful po- 
sition, one hand resting on his lyre, the 
other on the head of a small figure. This 
gem shows particularly what ts meant by 
classic repose. The upper part of the 
body of the god is nude, and the flesh is 
wonderfully modelled. A gem almost 
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identical with this one is found in the 
chdsse in Troyes Cathedral, probably 
brought to France after the sack of Con 
stantinople by the Franks. 
usual size. 


Sard of un 
Greek, or perhaps Roman. 
Two centuries before Christ. 
ameter, 0.84. 


Greater di 
Rather atfected style of art, 
peculiar to that period. 

No. 10.—Brutus the younger: certainly 
an authentic portrait. The peculiarity 
of Roman work is visible, the beard on 
the side of the head being noticeable. 
This gem has been slightly chipped. Sard 
of very fine shade. Roman. First cen 
tury before Christ 

No. 11 


Greater diameter, 0.50 
There can be little doubt but 
that this gem perpetuates the features of 
Julia Titi, who appears deified as Juno, 
with a peacock head-dress. Julia re 
ceived a stinging epigram from Martial 
when she once aped Venus. The work is 
faithful enough, but it shows a decline 
from the higher inspirations of art. On 
very fine amber-colored sard, advantage 
having been taken of a flush of red on the 
stone, which appears on the cheek. Ro 
man work, First century after Christ. 
Greater diameter, 0.69. 

No. 12.—Minerva as Dea Roma, seated 
on a pile of armor, spear in hand. Man 





No. 15,—CuRrIstIAN MARTYR. 

ner of treatment showing repose after sub 
jugation of the enemies of Rome. This 
figure must be well known to those who 
remember the old English pennies with 
the Britannia. Cut on lapis lazuli. Ro 
man. First century after Christ. 
er diameter, 0.85. 


Great- 


No. 13.—This example has been taken 
to show the gryllus, and the eccentricity 
rather than the comicality of the Romans. 
It was quite a favorite idea with them to 
combine in an ingenious way half a dozen 
incongruous forms, and to arrange them 
into the semblance of some well-known 
thing. This gryllus is made up of a wolf, 
a boar, and a lizard, and so fused togeth- 
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er they form a helmet. We jumble 
to-day different things in the same w: 
and, as human tastes, like fashions, rey 





PsyCHE AND THE BOX OF BEAUTY 


themselves, quite lately advertising cards 
have been made with the same idea 
Sometimes a hidden meaning was co: 
cealed in these grylli. In this case thi 
gryllus is compounded of elements sacred 
to Minerva, Mars, and Mercury. A fin 
sard. Roman work of the second century 
after Christ. Greater diameter, 0.60. 

No. 14 is of the greatest interest, as it is 
the earliest specimen of engraved ston 
work conveying the modern idea of Deity 
It shows the Good Shepherd carrying the 
lost lamb on his shoulders. In the field 
sun and moon are conjoined. The letters 
IAH—N mean, perhaps, Nomen JAH 
‘‘In the name of the Lord.” It should 
be remembered that the symbol of the 
shepherd carrying an animal is perfectly, 
pagan, and that Christians changed the 
ram of the Greek toa lamb. The work 
is executed on a fine red jasper; is rather 
stiff as to the limbs, drapery, and animals, 
though the head is fairly good. Roman 
work. Third century after Christ. Great 
er diameter, 0.59. 

No. 15. 
work, and is the touching souvenir of a 
martyrdom. 


This is undoubtedly Christian 


Before the monogram of 
Christ kneels a female figure, and a naked 
swordsman, armed with a razor-shaped 
sword, is in the act of decapitating the 
woman. <A dove with an olive branch 

badge of her sacred calling—is at her feet 
Both figures stand ona palm branch. Un 
der this runs the legend ANF T, ** which,’ 
says Mr. King, ‘represents the custom 
ary formula, Annum Novum Faustam 
Tibi,” which indicates the purpose of the 
gem as a New-Year’s gift. The work on 








s; gem is elaborate, and the grouping 
rly well conceived. It is cut in red 
sper, is Roman work, and of the third 
entury after Christ. Greater diame- 
’ 0.55. 
No. 16.—This engraved gem has been 
irposely chosen with the idea of showing 
i. very good specimen of modern work, as 
t is of the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, perhaps of the seventeenth. It rep- 
resents a Psyche opening the box of beauty 
hich Proserpine entreated her to carry 
to Venus. This Psyche shows the deca 
lence of art by comparison with the other 
vems. The Psyche sprawls, and to a hy- 
pereritical taste is something like a ballet 
lanseuse. The gossamer wings and float- 
¢ searf belong too much to the theatrical 
vise en scene. It is pretty and frothy. 
[he inscription, TNAIOK, is, says Mr. 
King, the catch signature of the engraver. 
It is worth recalling that, as to signatures 
on these Greek gems, the letters run ir 
regularly, and are never placed ostenta 
tiously. The Greek sign-painter or let- 
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541 
terer, if he existed, was a singularly mod- 
est man. This particular gem was once 
in the Poniatowsky collections. It is cut 
on amethyst of very fine color; is Italian 
possibly French. Greater diameter, 1.27. 

In this brief article the early Assyrian 
glyptic art has not been mentioned. Its 
characteristics, as shown on cylinders and 
on flat stones, are too manifest and strik- 
ing to require an explanation. The ar 
tistic merits in such work, though it has 
boldness and high finish, scarcely assert 
themselves to modern eyes. 

In concluding this slight study on en 
graved gems, the exceeding faithfulness 
and artistic excellence of the illustrations 
may be asserted, for it is quite certain that 
the beauty of the glyptic art has never 
been before so thoroughly understood and 
interpreted. For most valuable informa 
tion on engraved gems great indebtedness 
is acknowledged to the Rev. C. W. King, 
whose manuscript notes accompanying 
this unique collection were confided to 
the writer. 


THE NAVESINK HIGHLANDS 


TIYWENTY miles southward on a clear | 
| day may be seen from the Narrows 
the most eastern curve in a chain of hills 
known as the Highlands of Navesink, 
forming a bold headland apparently jut 

ting out into the sea. A nearer approach, 


however, reveals a shining river guarding 
the dark bluffs, and a long, low, narrow 
strip of sand separating both from the At- 
lantie Ocean. 

This beautiful region—part of the east- 
ern border of Monmouth County, New 
Jersey—although known as early as 1609, 
settled more than two centuries ago, and 
almost within sound of Trinity bells, is 
to-day as primitively lovely as if it were 
a hundred years and a hundred miles 
away. The great magician Improvement 
waving his wand northward and south 
ward, scores of airy structures have sprung 
up, the blaze of their many windows light 
ing up the beaches and bluffs every where 
from Coney Island to Cape May, save 
here. ‘‘Thus far shalt thou come, but 
no farther,” murmured the genius of re 
pose, brooding over these sunny hills, and 
the bright enchanter fled along the out- 
most strand, leaving only the faint lines 
of a railway and the trailing smoke of a 
locomotive to mark his flight. 


Thither, then, to the ‘‘ bonnv High- 
lands,” we were bound on the Sea-Bird 
one bright afternoon in middle June. 
Constituting myself ** guide, philosopher, 
and friend” of our party as we steamed 
down the bay, I related the sad fate of the 
gallant voung Hamilton Haliburton and 
his twelve comrades, who perished off the 
low coast of Sandy Hook by shipwreck, 
the Countess Dowager of Morton erecting 
a monument to their ‘*dear memory” in 
the little Sandy Hook grave-yard, where 
they were buried. <A tablet commemo- 
rating the sad event may be seen in St. 
Paul’s Church, New York. I also did 
not forget, as we floated past Horseshoe 
Harbor, to dwell on the astonishment of 
the Neve-sinck Indians as they saw the 
‘mighty canoe of the Great Spirit” glid 
ing in from the watery world beyond, and 
dropping anchor in its quiet waters. 

Entering the placid Shrewsbury, with 
its high bluffs on the right and its low 
sandy beach on the left, the old-fashioned 
draw of the long bridge swung lazily 
back, and passing through, we stopped at 
the wooden pier beyond. 

A short walk brought us to the foot of 
a finely wooded slope, on the side of which, 
on a green plateau surrounded by trees, 
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MOONRISE ON 


stood an ‘old-time’ country hotel and 
two small cottages, with lofty hills and 
the light-houses in the background, and a 
foreground of blue river, sandy beach, and 
Mounting flights of vine-shad- 
owed stairs leading up terraces, we gained 


ocean. 


the pretty porch of our summer home, 
and found shut in from the 
busy world completely; every where the 
eternal 


ourselves 


waves, the everlasting hills, and 
over all a dreamful silence, broken only 
by the faint beating of the distant surf 
and the ripple of the nearer river. 

We had planned for an Arcadian sum- 
mer; so our broad hats and alpenstocks 


THE SEA. 


burned down. But, as I was a-sayin 
this ‘ere hotel has jes got the loveliest 
kitchen—more like a pictur’ than a bony 
fidy kitechen—an’ a brass-band, an’ all th 
modern conveniences. But, look ‘ee, when 
a nor’easter comes some of those fine win 
ter nights, I wouldn't like to be the man 
in charge of her; you may bet your boots 
on that! You see, it’s built on the sand 
like the house in the Scriptur’—a bit too 
nigh the water, an’ low like, to my think 
in’. Orter hev been built on the mount 
ain’, fur instance, like Thompson's 
sible. But, Lord’a massy! ’tain’t none of 
my fault if folks won't take advice, an 


sen 


I 
vi 


were soon unpacked, the ship chairs in- 
stalled on the lawn, the hammocks swung, 
and every thing prepared for pleasurable 
activity or sweet idleness. 


* 


the holy Seriptur’ right afore their eyes 

an’ likewise the ocean!” grumbled ow 

Charon, drawing up to the boat-landing 
We strolled along the beach, enjoying 
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We were to 
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take our meals at delightful, unconven- 
tional old Thompson's, so that no house 
hold cares should interfere with our ram- 
bling, rowing, or dreaming. 

After supper we hailed a boatman for 
a row Midway over the 
river, looking far down stream, I could 
see dimly a gray monastic-looking pile, 
with many windows, and lights flitting 
to and fro. Sounds of distant music, like 
the notes of a great organ, floated faintly 
over the water. 

** What is that ?” I asked, in surprise. 

‘*Them lights to the south’ard ?” laugh- 
‘Why, that’s the Belle- 
vue, an’ that noise is the band. Ah! 
that’s a rouser, is that hotel; it has more’n 
a hundred rooms, all furnished beautiful 
from top to toe. The old Ocean House 
used to stand it! it 


to the beach. 


ed our boatman. 


‘ere 


there, but, consarn 


the faint salty breeze, and listening to 
the rhythmic chant of the waves. We 
sat on the sands, and waiting, saw the 
moon rising, orbed like the sun, large, 
round, and ruddy, from the eastern sea, 
drawing a second moon from out the 
deep; and lo! a thousand little waves ran 
out to meet her, flushing rosily, crowding 
one upon another, lifting silver crests to 
greet her. 

From a point a quarter of a mile below 
the boat-landing the view of the High 
lands is exquisite, especially by moon 

| light. Looking over the river, one sees 
them rising, massive and darkly beau 
tiful, from its waters, lifting one above 
another, sweeping west and northward, 
here and there a twinkle of cottage 

|lamps on the nearer slopes, and higher 

| beyond, like crosses of white fire, the 





n lights of Navesink. So little has 
e hand of man interfered with their 
mal aspect, these beautiful hills pre- 
t about the same picture that greeted 

Hendrick Hudson two hundred and sev- 
ty years ago, when he moored the 

Half-Moon in Horseshoe Harbor. The 
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you spilled in battle; not an acre of our 
ground have you taken but by our own 
consent. Nothing but benisons can fall 
upon New Jersey from the lips of a Lenni- 
Lennappe.” 

The next morning some friends from 
the Pavilion joined us in our trip to the 


= 


HIGHLANDS FROM THE BEACH, 


whole Navesink region, then famous as a 
hunting and fishing ground (the name 
Neve-sinck meaning fishing-place), was 
inhabited by a simple-minded, gentle race 
of Indians—the Neve-sincks—a branch of 
the Delawares. 

Apropos of the Indians and their treat- 
ment by the settlers of East Jersey, Sha- 
wuskuhkung, a chief of the Delawares, 
said, in an address to the New Jersey Leg- 
islature: ‘‘ Not a drop of our blood have 


light-house: one a young lady artist, the 
other a student, looking exceedingly pic- 
turesque in his broad sombrero, and a 
long linen duster, cut in a quaint, Capu- 
chin fashion, but sensible withal. 

We reached the top of the hill, after a 
long climb, on the southern side of the 
light-house. 

Entering the room next to the north- 


ern tower, noting the huge vessels of 


lard-oil, we followed our guide, the keep- 
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er, up a narrow iron stairway winding up 
to the second landing. Here we paused 
a moment to look at the paraphernalia of 
the light-house. 


SANDY HOOK FR( 





The Highland lights are both Fresnel 


fixed white lights of the first order, burn- | astride of it sat a wee golden-haired lassi: 


ing from two to four gallons apiece | 


On the green in front of the keep, 
quarters, the light- house children, 1 
and chubby as a group of Albani’s Lo 
were playing around an old cannon t} 


MM LIGHT-HOUSE, 


|lay half buried in flowers and grasses 


laughing merrily as she pelted her com 


nightly, and showing as far as the curva- | panions with daisies, the grim cannon 
ture of the earth admits, the apparatus | throwing out her rounded limbs and bar 


frosting about $53,000. 


The light-houses—one an octagon, and | 
the other a square tower—flank a long, | 
low, battlemented building containing the 
keeper's quarters, and are built of the new | 
red sandstone of the liassie period, in 
Anglo-Norman style; they stand about 
250 feet above the level of the sea, and 
occupy the site of the old round towers of | 
President Adams's time. 

The views from the outer gallery around 
the lamp are lovely beyond description. 
Twenty miles northward, through an at- | 
mosphere thin, pure, and clear as crystal, 
may be seen the waters of the Narrows 
a glint of silver between the dark blutfs 
of Staten Island and Fort Hamilton; to | 
the northeast, the white glimmer of Coney 
Island and Rockaway beaches; and near- | 
er, yellow Sandy Hook, its bay and harbor; 
westward, stretching away in sunshine, in | 
gentle undulations, like an emerald sea, 
the forest-clad Highlands; below, wood- 
ed banks sloping to the Shrewsbury and 
the white bridge spanning it; beyond a 
strip of sand, a fringe of foamy breakers; 
and bounded by the eastern horizon, 
sweeping north, east, and south, with 
here and there a sun-lit sail, the broad 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Descending from our airy height, and 
passing around to the front of the light- 
house, we were greeted by a charming 
picture, which we at once named ‘* Peace 
and War,” our artist friend imploring us 
to silence, that she might make a drawing 
of the scene. 


| white feet in bright relief. 

‘That old field-piece was cast in Spain 
and used by the colonists as a signal 
gun,’ whispered a voice close beside me 

‘* Hush!” said I; and we watched and 
waited, the sketch progressing rapidly 
till suddenly we were startled by a shrill 
voice from the keeper's quarters. 

‘Loretta! Loretta! dinner’s ready!” it 


|eried; and in an instant, with a twink 


ling of bare feet, the pretty Loves took 


| wings to the light-house. 


The next day we hired one of the old 
fashioned stages peculiar to the region 
long, high, open on all sides, mounted on 
good springs, and capacious—Kate, the 
Doctor, the child Dora, Lucy, our artist 
friend, the student, myself, and the lunch 
basket finding ample room on its cush 
ioned seats. 

Rolling pleasantly along the fine hard 
road to Navesink, the Highlands rising 
steeply on our right hand, lovely orchards 
and sunny fields on our left, we passed 
here and there a quaint villa embower 
ed in trees, through whose branches we 
caught glimpses of blue ocean and glints 
of shining river. 

Our driver—Pompey, an_ intelligent 
black—commending the view from Min 
turn’s Point, we drove in, and approach 
ing the pretty untenanted villa beyond the 
shadowing trees, found a view of sea and 
rivers reminding one of the lagoons of 
Venice and its Lido. Before us the two 
rivers, separated by a fork of yellow land 
| fringed with reeds and grasses; eastward, 
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between the 
Shrewsbury and the ocean, with Belle- 

the clustering 
its foam-fringed 
southward, fairy 


e Jong narrow beach 


ie, and southeastward 
eabins of Seabright on 
border ; islands gem- 
ming its sheeny breast, the blue Navesink. 
Taking the road again, as we entered a 
magnificent wood of red oaks, tulip, hick 
ory, and chestnut trees, Pompey informed 
is, With a smiling importance, that we 
were on the Hartshorne property, add 
g, with a chuckle: ‘‘Sakes alive! dun- 
no where you wouldn't be 


parts.” 


in dese heah 


Hartshorne is one of the oldest names in 
the Highlands. The first member of the 
family, Richard, came over from London 
in 1666, settling what is still called Port 
land Point. He belonged to the Society 
of Friends, was a man of excellent char 
acter, and held important offices under 
the Provincial Governors. Hugh Harts 
horne figured later in Colonial times as 
one of the twelve Proprietors of East Jer 
sey, in connection with William Penn. 

With the characteristic spirit of the 
good old Jersey families, the Hartshornes 
have preserved their broad acres almost 
intact, steadily resisting so-called improve- 
ment, thanks to which spirit one can be 
Von. LIX.—No. 352.—35 


AND WAR 


hold the Highlands wrapped to-day in the 
sylvan beauty of their primal morn. 
*There’s an ole gen’leman libbin’ up in 
de woods yonder; mebbe yous all would 
Folks call him Uncele 
Sammy the hermit,” exclaimed Pompey, 
suddenly reining up his horses. 
‘*Certainly,” said we; and alighting, 
we had not penetrated far up the wooded 
slope when we discerned a faint line of 
smoke curling up among the trees from 
a rude chimney at the corner of the her 
mit’s cabin. Sending the Doctor ahead, 
as the most discreet member of our party, 


like to see him. 


to reconnoitre, we stole quietly up and 
seated ourselves on the trunk of a fallen 
tree to await events. 

Standing in front of the tiny cabin, his 
broad tall form towering above the roof, 
and eclipsing the humble doorway, the 
Doctor knocked gently. Meeting no re 

*Unele 
Still no sound 
but the crackle of dry twigs, as Dora, 


sponse, he called, softly, Sam 


my!” once, twice, thrice. 
with solemn eyes, drew softly near him 
‘Uncle Sammy !” piped a child-voice, low 
and clear. W here 
upon the impatient, 
stooped down, applying first his eye and 
then his ear to the lateh-hole, making a 


And yet no answer. 


Doctor, growing 
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reg lar blade, an’ full of 
the de‘il as the next ; 
but, you see, I got 
rit, an’ sobered do 
Long as the old wo, 
lived I had a home, 
when the boys Lot w 
o’ their own an’ yo 
uns, an’ my old won 
went, it was, * Dac 
hold the baby,’ * Dack 
mind the child, till | 
was that worrit I was 
nigh crazy. Sez | 
myself, ‘Sammy, it is 
no place for you; 
more it was; so I just 
pulled up stakes, bu 
myself a bit of a hous 
an’ here IT am. Seems 
to me [I’ve a kind of 
right here, seein’ mij 
own father sarved 
the Revolution sev 





year for this country 
I wanted to jine in the 
last rebellion mysi 
but they wouldn't hay: 
me, cos I was too o 
consarn them!” 

** May we see vo 





house inside ?” ventured 
Dora, timidly. 

‘*Oh yes, an’ we 
come,” answered — th 





THE HERMIT OF NAVESINK 


most absurd personification of curiosity, 
that sent us all off in peals of laughter. 
Presently we saw a small thin old man 
trudging toward us through the trees, 
carrying an axe over his shoulder, and 
walking with a firm, vigorous tread, and 
an air of proprietorship that was highly 
amusing 

‘Did ees want to see Uncle Sammy 7” 
inquired the old man, laying down his axe 
before the cabin-door. 

‘Yes, we came to ask if you were get 
ting on comfortably,” I replied. 

“Tm comfortable enough, thank’ee,” 
said the old man, not without a touch of 
pride in his manner, adding, with a mer 
ry twinkle of his blue eyes, ** I’m sort 0’ 
used to being alone, an’ no one to bother 
me; been alone twenty or thirty vear, an’ 
I shall turn ninety come January. Lor’ 
bless ye! when I wor young, I was a 


old man, cheerily. 

One by one, bowing 
our heads, we passed 
into the smoky interior, surveying tli 
hermit’s small possessions. In one co! 
ner sparkled a bright fire of logs; opposit 
the chimney-place a rude pallet of straw 
stretched on a frame-work of oars server 
as bed; while a rough box, doing duty as 
table and chair, some pieces of cracked 
and broken delf, a rusty flint-loek, a 
the axe, formed the sum total of his 
wealth. 

‘Are you warm enough in winter’ 
inquired Dora, sympathetically, as the old 
man stirred the fire, making the sparks fl\ 
up the chimney. 

‘Lor’ bless the child!—yes. Why, | 
was foolish enough to live in a big houss 
one o’ the naburs would have me tak« 
care of last winter; why, I like to hev 
froze to death. Ah, there’s nothin’ like 
your own home!” 

‘** Come,” cried the Doctor, impatiently 








cle wants to cook his dinner, and it’s | of 
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an exquisite little English Gothic 


1 time we were off.” chureh, looking as if some genn had 


Oh. no, no, never mind me,” inter 


borne it over the sea and dropped it on the 


d the old man, hastily hanging his | sunny side of the hill, built of the warm 


over the fire, and coming to the door 
1, adding, wistfully, as he 
ed Dora’s bright hair: ** A 
little gal. Come again 
iving the old philosopher 
ng his eyes with one thin 
vn old hand, and peering 
us from his doorway, we 
ned our drive, further on 
i a side road, and enter- 
a long, low, shadowy lane, 
fed in by red dogwoods 
hickories, whose spreading 
ighs were so thickly inter- 
ven that only here and there 
olden dust of sunlight sifted 
ywwn, thickets of laurel and tall 
nacs, garlanded by mountain 
wodbine and starry clematis, 
ling us in from the sylvan 
ld beyond, a 


“world so hush 


Emerging once more into sun- 
ie, we felt the fresh breeze on 
faces, and found the road 
rving steeply hillward to an 
pper level bordered by thin 
woods, from which we were 
still separated by a dense un 


derbrush. The silence here was 
roken by the cheerful tinkle of 
hidden brook. Presently we 


caught a flash of its bright wa 
ers. Alighting,we pushed aside 
dusky alders and found it 

L tiny thi 





ine, brown and clear 
is topaz, dimpling and rippling 

er its bed of pure white peb 
by giant ferns. Near this 


spot we found the ruins of an old mill. 


s overnune 


Cook’s Geology of New Jersey accounts 
for the presence of the sea-pebbles above 
alluded to, and the drifts of fine quartzose 
sand accompanying them, on the High 
ands, by supposing this region to have 
‘formerly been the bed of an ancient 
ocean suddenly elevated,” and afterward 
“swept over by masses of ice, wearing 
id tearing it” into the hills and valleys 
if the present period. 

Further on a pleasant surprise awaited 
is, a turn in the road bringing us in sight 


tinted breccia or pudding stone of the 





RUINS OF OLD MILI 


Highlands, trimmed with red sandstone 


its mullioned windows half concealed by 


a rich growth of ivy that mantled the 


walls to the very top of the tinv tower 
A chapel or school stood on the left, near 
the road, and on the right, further up the 
hill, a quaint little rectory, hidden in 
vines and surrounded by flowers The 
interior of the little chureh, with its oaken 
pews, carved font and balustrade, the sim 
ple altar within the chancel, dimly lighted 
by richly colored olass, was In pe rfect 
keeping with the exterior. A tablet in 
the south wall informed us that John and 
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CHURCH NEAR 


Lydia Stevens presented the church to the 
parish. We also learned it was planned 
by Upjohn, the architect, and built in 1869. 

Climbing to the crest of a hill beyond, 
rewarded for our trouble by the 
beauty of the views in every direction. 
Far below, winding like ribbons of silver, 
lay the Shrewsbury and Navesink rivers. 
Southward, at the foot of the hills, nestled 
the white hamlet of Navesink; northward, 
the dark bluffs of the Highlands were girt 
about by shining waters. 

The next morning, taking the road skirt- 
ine Beacon Hill, we started for Mount 
Mitchell and Parkerstown, the small fish- 
ing village down by the river-side. Stroll- 
ing leisurely to the little settlement on the 
northern slope of the Highlands, we ven 


we were 


tured to peep in at the pretty school-house, 
where as many as threescore little sun- 
burned boys and girls were earnestly e1 
n study. Discovering our pres 


gaged 
ence, an instant hush fell upon the bab 
bling throng, some hiding their faces in 
their aprons, and others fixing upon us 
that bright but timid gaze reminding one 


‘ttled hares. <A short walk brought 


us to the scene of Cooper's romantic story 


NAVESINK. 


Rust in Lust,” where ‘‘ La Belle Bar 
berie” and her worthy uncle resided. Thx 
pretty Dutch villa, with its fantastic chim 
neys and picturesque little gables, was 
renovated and used as a country hotel till 
within the last three years, when it un 
fortunately burned down. 

The cove where the Water- Witch she] 
tered, and the wood where the ‘* Skimme: 
of the Seas” up to the burgher’s 
house with his bales of silks and furs, ar 
still pointed out by the country folk 
Smuggling was frequent and profitable 
along this coast in the days of Queen 
Anne, the Dutch not being overburdened 
with loyalty to her Gracious Majesty 
We also passed Gravelly Point, where 
the British troops embarked for Sandy 
Hook after the battle of Monmouth, tak 
with 


the ‘' 


stole 


ing ‘“‘fourteen miles of baggage 
them,” if we may believe a German his 
torian of the time. 

A mile or so northward the road began 
to ascend again, thickets of mountain ash 
and silver birches making their appear 
ance, interspersed with masses of tall rho 
dodendrons, flushing the woods into sud 


den splendor with their rosy blossoms. 


of the Water-Witeh. <A tottering chim 
ney, some ruined walls, and a smoke-house 
in fair preservation are all that remain of 


een Sat Ey 


Further on, turning from the highway, 
we entered a dusky woodland path, emer 
ging from which, we came upon a broad 
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1 that, bordered by 
bushes, and set with bowlders, led up 


straggling trees 


rude observatory on the crest of 
mountain; gaining which, we 
ts rickety stairs to an upper platform, 


j 


| found ourselves the centre of a love 


Basi 


° 
ya 
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ee 
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RUINS OF ° 


ly panorama of green hills and sapphire 
eastward, aglitter in the sun, the 
broad Atlantic, and 
bury River, pouring its swift current into 
Sandy Hook Bay, and the bay flowing sea- 
vard; northward, the Jersey shore and the 
slands of New York Harbor, and nearer, 
i fleet of wind-bound vessels mirrored in 
the still waters of Horseshoe Harbor: and 
southward, the Navesink Highlands, with 
the light-houses on Beacon Hill. 


vaters: 


nearer, the Shrews 


the 
over and joining the 
mount- | of 
thence 


beds 


549 
Northwest of Mount Mitchell begins 
great plastic clay region, stretching 
famous marl beds 
both 
River, the marl 


Vast 


Monmouth 
the 


County, sweeping 


Delaware 
peng, as 


were, cemeteries 


filled with the remains of animals of the 


cretaceous period. These marls 
remarkable fertilizing 


sands of tons being annually dug, applied 


possess 
propert ies, thou 

the 
feature of this 


to the Jersey lands. or sold out of 


State, the trade being a 
portion of East Jersey. 
The day was far advanced when we 
found ourselves once more on the higt 
way, marching homeward, laden with the 


lovely spoil of the country—ferns, flow 
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PARKERSTOWN, MOUNT 


ers, and feathery erasses 


plucked to 
Leaving the road 
about two miles south of Mount Mitchell, 
we clambered down a wooded declivity. 


please a passing fancy. 


Before us lay a marshy plain, gay with 


meadow Frasses, and dotted over by bay 


bushes and a few gnarled, storm-twisted 
Beyond, on the left, a rambling 
street, lined on either side by weather 


beaten 


ct dars 


cottages and old ice-houses, and 
paved with shells, ran down to the river; 
these, with a few eabins standing back or 
grouped along shore, and a small brown 
church, comprised the fishing village of 
As strolled through 
the quiet street to the beach, groups of 


Parkerstown. we 
sun-burned, yellow-haired women gazed 
curiously at us from the doorways, and 
a seore of tow-headed youngsters seur- 
ried away, hiding themselves behind the 
whence they peered forth cau 

Finding we were harmless, they 


fences, 
tiously 
followed 


like kelpies than human beings, with their 


us to the beach, looking more 


bleached locks and nut-brown faces. 

We seated ourselves on some upturned 
Behind us were the shabby little 
houses, the women, children, and shells; 
and near 


boats. 


is, some fishing nets spread on 
the fences to dry. Looking up and down 
the beach, we saw only drowsy signs of life 

a group of cows knee-deep in the water; 
three small 


boys crabbing; a bevy of 


MITCHELL IN 


THE DISTANCE, 


ducks floating idly by; and far overh« 

in the blue ether a fish-hawk cireling « 

lazy wing. Strolling homeward we add 
ed to our treasures from the mountai) 
great bunches of the fragile-looking vet 
hardy sea-lavender, that gives its purpli 
coloring to the patches of meadow fring 
ing the Shrewsbury River; and made 
quite a collection of beach agates, shoy 
ing under water exquisite tints of blue 
gray, pink, yellow, and carnelian, son 
in bands or clouds, and others 
white or translucent as crystal. 

The evening being propitious for tly 
sport, we rowed down to the little villag 
to see the eel-fishing. A faint wind from 
the south, smelling of rain, scarcely ruftled 
the dark waters as we glided smoothly 
down stream under a starless sky. 

As we approached Parkerstown, lo! th 
drowsy little hamlet of the afternoon 
seemed fully awake; lights flashed fron 
the windows, flitted along the beach, and 
flared on the river. 

Before us lay anchored a fleet of boats 
each with either a pole and blazing light 
or a low lamp fixed to its bow. Th 
dusky figures of the fishermen bending 
forward to spear the fish, or haul it in, 
their eager, earnest faces lighted by thi 
yellow glare of the smoky lamps, and the 
wavering reflections on the dark water, 
presenting a wild, fantastic picture. 


milky 
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We shall have no trip to-day, thought | ing village, commanding, however, a tine 


woking forth from our poreh the next | view of the hilly shores opposite 











ning: for during the night a heavy fog Near Rocky Point, close down by the ‘ 
crept in from the south, over the sea | river, stands the old ** Neptune Club *? 
| river, up the hill to our very doors, so | House,” whose white walls have been Fi 


the world seemed to end where we 
d. Around and above enly the white 
ind the trees stretching their arms 
onely wraiths, a bit of lawn around 
cottage, and silence every where. In 
than half an hour the wind, veering to 
northeast, condensed the fog into a 






en curtain of rain, past which we saw 
ray river and a grayer ocean. We 








ere just about to resign ourselves to this 
te of affairs when, presto! there came 
other change: the strong wind and the 

, ceased, the trees on the hill and lawn 
nkled with a million gems, and the sun 










“Furrowed all the ocean into gold.” 














were to take our trip to Red Bank, 
ter all; so, packing our luncheon and 
thering our W raps, we set otf for the 
ve-o'clock boat, the Doctor going 
ad with our pretty neighbor from the 











t cottage on one arm, and a huge bas 
on the other, the rest of us following 
frer, a tall Highland darky and a huge 


ter-melon bringing up the rear. CLAM WAREHOUSE, PARKERSTOWN 





\ faint breeze ruffed the water as we 
uned down the Shrewsbury, rounded | mirrored in these quiet waters for thirty 
bend, and entered the pretty Nave years. All the watering-places from 
ik River, sailing inland in a westerly | Seabright twenty miles southward have 
lireetion: on our left, wooded banks ris sprung into existence and attained their 
g abruptly from the water, crowned by | popularity in that space of time. Red 
wming villas; on our right, a sandy | Bank, from a tiny village of twenty on 
ninsula bright with meadow grasses | thirty houses, has become the metropolis 
etched away in sunshine between the | of the county, while such old towns as 













two rivers. Chapel Hill and Middletown have sunk 
Curving once more, the Navesink takes | into comparative obscurity. 
i southerly course, passing Oceanie on its Steaming down past Fair Maven, lunch 


eastern bank—an unromantic, flat-look- | ing and chatting as merrily as we might 
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VIEW ON THE NAVESINK, NEPTUNE CLUB HOUSE IN THE DISTANCE, 
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TINTON FALLS, 


under the various stares of a score of pas 
sengers, we came in sight of Red Bank, 
built back from the water, and approach 
ed by a road winding up a hill past fields 
and straggling houses. 

Less than fifty years ago only two 
houses—a small cottage and a tavern by 
the water-side—stood on the present site 
of Red Bank. Now its flourishing Main 
Street is adorned by rows of fine shops, 
academies, churches, cottages, and. ele- 
gant villas; several sporting clubs have 
their head-quarters there, and an annual 
regatta is held. 


The oyster trade and the candy trade | 
seem to flourish equally, judging by the | 
shops one sees at every turn, to say noth- | 


ing of the genuine ‘country store,” in 
which, according to the vernacular of the 
region, one may purchase not only ** pen- 
ny busters” and ** jaw-breakers” by the 


dozen, but dolls. postage-stamps, toys, 


brooms, and the ‘‘latest novel out 

Red Bank boasts a number of factories 
and is also proud in the possession of a 
fine public-school building, on whose front 
is carved in letters of stone the appropri 
ate words: ‘* Dixit Deus sit lux.” Red 
Bank, historically, is not interesting, its 
short existence precluding that; so we 
soon saw every thing there was to be 
seen. Procuring carriages for a drive to 
Monmouth Beach and Atlantieville, we 
chose the Rumson turnpike, overlooking 
the Navesink, and bordered by pretty 
farms. Old Shrewsbury takes the palm 
for antiquity in this region, over two 
hundred years ago’ extensive iron-works 
being in operation there. Tinton Falls, 
a little southeast of Shrewsbury, is the 
most picturesque feature of Monmouth 
County; it is formed by a branch of the 
Navesink, which collects itself into a lake, 
and then leaps thirty feet down over 





THE NAVESINK 


FISHERMEN LAUNCHING 


sandstone rock into a romantic dell, | 


which it winds and sparkles 
nder overhanging trees. Hundreds 
cres in the vicinity of the falls are de 

oted to fruit farms and vineyards, the | 


n spring being enchanting with 


rough 


of 


scene 1 


millions of snowy blossoms. 


We 


stopped on our way at the little 
of Rumson, to its grap 
and Here 
we were greeted by the delicious odors 
brilliant 


age look at 


eries nurseries, creenhouses. 

mvriads of flowers, whose 
ies dazzled till were glad to rest 
on the softer of the 

We were told by one of the 
Q that their and 
flowers were shipped to all parts of the 

Following the turnpike over a 
fertile South 
Shrewsbury through 


we 


ur eves gfreens 
irseries, 


ardeners young trees 


Union. 
evel country, crossing 


Bridge, we drove 
Seabright 
the sea, in striking contrast to the drow- 
sy sister village by the river. 


i 
i While, we 


Pausing 
watched a group of bronzed 
shermen pushing a large boat laden with 
nets down the beach. In it was seated one 
young man holding his ready oars; just 
n time for a retreating breaker, anoth 
er jumped in, and down they rode, and 
were lost to sight, re-appearing far out in 
smoother water. 
n hauling up boat-loads of fish, and all 
were busy. 


Others were engaged 


Our road now followed a narrow strip 
of land between river and sea, along which, 
ke beads, were strung cottages of every 
form and color, growing larger and more 
pretentious as we neared the Monmouth 


BOATS 


;us into a parlor whose quiet 


—a picturesque fishing village by | 


HIGHLANDS. 


THROUGH TUE 


We soon arrived at Atlantic 
ville, the goal of our pleasant journey 


Beaches. 


| stopping before the ** Sea-shore Cottage’ 


a long, low, picturesque building 
rounded by shrubbery, and mantled with 
clustering vines. A neat servant ushered 


sur 


elegance 
could not fail to strike one pleasantly 
The lady 
kindly, explaining the objects of the ss 
adding that although it 


received us 


sea 


superintendent 


shore Cottage,” 


| was originally established in order that 


the ** 
might spend a week or two by the sea 
at 
bers of worthy young women of other 


young needle-womer of New York 
a cost within their means, num 


side 


professions and small means had been ad 
mitted, the house being full from the be 


| ginning to the end of the season. 


Returning to Seabright, we gave our 
selves up to a delicious idleness, boating 
the 


us 


bathing, fishing, or dreaming away 


golden hours, as the faney seized 


One evening we floated on the river. an 


| other we ‘‘tripped it on the light fan 


tastie toe’ to the merry band at the Pa 
vilion. tumbled and frol 
icked in the ocean surf; another we swam 
the river. One 


One day we 


in the stiller waters of 
week we banqueted on blue-fish broiled 
on shingles by the beach-side; another we 
yachted it down the Shrewsbury, eating 
oysters at Pleasure Bay. We lived in 
Lotos-land, and watching the rainbows 
on the sun-lit our country, 
till one day, when the leaves began to 
‘‘redden to their fall,” we turned our 
faces homeward. 


surf, forgot 
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MY 


On, he goes away, singing, 
iging over the sea! 
he comes again, bringing 
Joy and himself to me! 
Down through the rosemary hollow 
And up the wet beach I ran, 
My heart in a flutter to follow 


Fhe flight of my sailor-man. 


MARINER 


Fie on a husband sitting 

Still in the’ house at home! 
Give me a mariner, flitting 

And flashing over the foam! 
Give me a voice resounding 

The songs of the breezy main! 
Give me a free heart bounding 

Evermore hither again! 





Coming is better than going; 
But never was queen so grand 

As I, while I watch him blowing 
Away from the lazy land. 

I have wedded ah ocean-rover, 
And with him I own the sea; 

Yet over the waves come over, 


And anchor, my lad, by me. 


WHITE WINGS: 


CHAPTER V. 
A BRAVE C 

S when we got on deck the next 

) morning we forgot all about the de- 
testable person who was about to break in 
ipon our peace (there was small chance 
that our faithful Angus Sutherland might 
‘counter the snake in this summer para- 
lise, and trample on him, and pitch him 

it; for this easy way of getting rid of 
disagreeable folk is not permitted in the 
Highlands nowadays), as we looked on 
the beautiful bay shining all around us. 

‘Dear me!” said Denny-mains, ‘*if Tom 
Galbraith could only see that now! It is 

great peety he has never been to this 
I’m thinking I must write to him.” 

The Laird did not remember that we 
had an artist on board—one who, if she 
was not so great an artist as Mr. Gal- 
braith, had at least exhibited one or two 
small landscapes in oil at the Royal 


coast. 


ACHTING R 


WHITE WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE 


Hark to his billowy langhter, 
Blithe on the homeward tide! 
Hark to it, heart! up and after 
OW to the harbor-side ; 
Down through the rosemary hollow 
And over the sand-hills, light 
And swift as a sea-bird, follow ; 


And hoe! for a sail in sight! 


\M A NCE 
7 I IW EG. 


Academy. But then the Academi 


cians, though thev might dread the 
contrast between their own work and 
that of Tom Galbraith, could have no 
fear of Mary Avon. 

Andeven Mr. Galbraith himself might 
have been puzzled to find among his 
pigments any equivalent for the rare 
and clear colors of this morning scene 
as now we sailed away from Bunessan 
with a light top-sail breeze. 
the day was 


How blue 
blue skies, blue seas, a 
faint transparent blue along the cliffs 
of Bourg and Gribun, a darker blue 
where the far Ru-Treshanish ran out 
into the sea, a shadow of blue to mark 
where the caves of Statfa retreated 
from the surface of the sun-brown 
And here, nearer at hand, the 
the soft, 


velvety olive-greens of the moss and 


rocks. 
warmer colors of the shore 
breckan; the splashes of lilac where 

the rocks were bare of herbage; the 

tender sunny reds where the granite 
promontories ran out to the sea; the 
beautiful cream-whites of the sandy bays! 
Here, too, are the islands again as we 
get out into the open—Gometra, with its 
one white house at the point; and Inch 
Kenneth, where the seals show their shin 
ing black heads among the shallows: and 
Erisgeir and Colonsay, where the skarts 
alight to dry their wings on the rocks; 
and Statfa, and Lunga, and the Dutch 
man, lying peaceful enough now on the 
calm blue seas. We have time to look 
at them, for the wind is slight, and the 
broad-beamed White Dove is not a quick 
sailer in a light breeze. The best part of 
the forenoon is over before we find our 
selves opposite to the gleaming white 
sands of the northern bays of Iona 

** But surely both of us together will be 
able to make him stay longer than ten 
days,” says the elder of the two women to 
the younger—and you may be sure she 
was not speaking of East Wind. 


<*8 


eye 
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Mary Avon looks up witha start ; then 
looks down again—perhaps with the least 
touch of color in her face—as she says, 
hurriedly, **Oh, I think you will. He 
is your friend. As for me—you see—] 
[ scarcely know him.” 

‘*Qh, Mary !” 
fully. ‘* You have been meeting him 


says the other, reproach 


constantly all these two months : you 
must know him better than any of us, I 
am sure I wish he was on board now he 
could tell us all about the geology of the 
It will be delight 
ful to have somebody on board who 


islands, and what not. 


knows something.” 

Such is the gratitude of women!—and 
the Laird had just been describing to her 
some further points of the famous heresy 
Case, 

** And then he knows Gaelic!” says the 
‘*He will tell us what all 
the names of the islands mean.” 


elder woman. 


‘Oh ves,” says the younger one, ‘‘he 
understands Gaelic very well, though he 
can not speak much of it.” 

** And I think he is very fond of boats,” 
remarks our hostess. 

‘Oh, exceedingly—exceedingly !” says 
the other, who, if she does not know An- 
gus Sutherland, seems to have picked up 
some information about him somehow. 

‘You can not imagine how he has been 
looking forward to sailing with you; he 
has searcely had any holiday for years.” 

‘Then he must stay longer than ten 
davs,” says the elder woman; adding, 
with a smile, ‘* you know, Mary, it is not 
the number of his patients that will hurry 
him back to London.” 

**Oh, but I assure you,” says Miss Avon, 
seriously, ‘that he is not at all anxious 
to have many patients—as yet. Oh no 

I never knew any one who was so in- 
ditferent about money. I know he would 
live on bread and water—if that were ne- 
cessary—to go on with his researches. He 
told me himself that all the time he was 
at Leipsic his expenses were never more 
than £1 a week.” 

She seemed to know a good deal about 
the circumstances of this voung F.R.S. 

‘Look at what he has done with those 
anesthetics,” continues Miss Avon. 
‘Isn't it better to find out something that 
does good to the whole world than give 
yourself up to making money by whee- 
dling a lot of old women ?” 

This estimate of the physician’s art was 
not flattering. 


** But,” she says, warmly, ‘if the , 
ernment had any sense, that is just 
sort of man they would put in a posit 
to go on with his invaluable work. 
Oxford and Cambridge, with all 
wealth, they scarcely even recogniz 
noblest profession that a man can di 
himself to—when even the poor Scot 
universities and the universities all o 
Europe have always had their med 
and scientific chairs. I think it 
fectly disgraceful.” 

Since when had she become so str 
ous an advocate of the endowment of 
search ? 

‘Why, look at Dr. Sutherland 
he is burning to get on with his own proj 
er work, when his name is beginning 1 
be known all over Europe—he has to fi 
ter away his time in editing a scienti 
magazine and in those hospital lectures 
And that, I suppose, is barely enough t 
liveon. But I know,” she says, with di 
cision, ‘‘that in spite of every thing—! 
know that before he is five-and-thirty, lv 


| will be President of the British Associa 


hon.” 

Here, indeed, is a brave career for thi 
Scotch student: can not one complete the 
sketch as it roughly exists in the minds 
of those two women ? 

At twenty-one, B.M. of Edinburgh. 

At twenty-six, F.R.S. 

At thirty, Professor of Biology at Ox 
ford: the chair founded through the in 
tercession of the women of Great Britain 

At thirty-five, President of the Britis! 
Association. 

At forty, a baronetey, for further dis 
coveries in the region of anesthetics. 

At forty-five, consulting physician to 
half the gouty gentlemen of England 
and amassing an immense fortune. 

At fifty 

Weil, at fifty, is it not time that ** thi 
poor Seotech student,” now become great 
and famous and wealthy, should look 
around for some beautiful princess to 


| share his high estate with him? He has 


not had time before to think of such mat 

ters. But what is this now? Is it that 
microscopes and test-tubes have dimmed 
his eyes? Is it that honors and responsi 

bilities have silvered his hair? Or is the 
drinking deep of the Pactolus stream a 
deadly poison? There is no beautiful 
princess awaiting him any where. He is 
alone among his honors. There was once 
a beautiful princess—beautiful-souled and 
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lep-eved, if not otherwise too lovely 
ting him among the western seas ; 
that time is over and gone many a 
ago The opportunity has passed, 
ition called him away, and he left 
and the last he saw of her was when 
ide good-by to the White Dove. 
What have we to do with these idle 
us? We are getting within sight of 
village now; and the sun is shining 
» green shores, and on the ruins of 
d cathedral, and on that white house 
And as there 
eood anchorage about the island, we 


wove the corn field. 


to make in for a little creek on the 

side of the Sound, called Polterriv, 

Bull-hole; and this ereek is nar 

tortuous, and shallow; and a yacht 

ing eight feet of water has to be 

led with some circumspection, espe 

ly if you go up to the inner harbor 

e the rock called the Little Bull. 

\nd so we make inquiries of John of 
Skye, who has not been with us here be 

fore. It is even hinted that if he is not 

te sure of the channel, we might send 

vig over to Iona for John Macdonald, 

ois an excellent pilot. 

John Maedonald!” exclaims John of 

Skye, whose professional pride has been 

ounded. ‘* Will John Macdonald be 

ing any thing more than I wass do 
myself in the Bull-hole—ay, last year 

t year I will tek my own smack out of 

Bull-hole at the norse end, and ferry 
near low water too: and her deep-loaded. 
Oh ves, I will be knowing the Bull-hole 
this many a year.” 

And John of Skye is as good as his 
vord. Favored by a flood-tide, we steal 
gently into the unfrequented creek, be 
hind the great rocks of red granite: and 
so extraordinarily clear is the water that, 
standing upright on the deck, we can see 
the white sand of the bottom, with shoals 
if young saithe darting this way and that. 
\nd then just as we get opposite an open 
ng in the rocks, through which we can 
desery the northern shores of Lona, and 
ibove those the blue peak of the Duteh 
man, away goes the anchor with a short, 
quick rush; her head swings round to 
meet the tide; the White Dove is safe 
from all the winds that blow. Now low 


How do you do, captain ? And is the deck 
vuse still in the garden, and do you sleep on board 
hen you sleep ashore? And the charming young 
stess, too: has she got a spirit license yet from 

the Duke? We wave a handkerchief to you! 
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er away the gig, bovs, and bear us over 
the blue waters of the Sound! 

‘I am really afraid to begin,” Mary 
Avon says, as we remonstrate with her 
for not having touched a color-tube since 
she started. ‘* Besides, you know, I scarce 
ly look on it that we have really set out 
vet This is only a sort of shaking our 
selves into our places; Iam only getting 
accustomed to the ways of our cabin now. 
[ shall scarcely consider that we have 
started on our real voyaging until 

Oh ves, we know very well. Until we 
have got Angus Sutherland on board, 
But what she really said was, after slight 
hesitation : 

until we set out for the Northern 
Hebrides.” 

‘Ay, it’s a good thing to feel nervous 
about beginning,” says the Laird, as the 
long sweep of the four oars brings us 
nearer and nearer to the Iona shores. **I 
have often heard Tom Galbraith say that 
to the younger men. He says if a young 
man is overconfident he'll come to noth 
ing. But there was a good one I once 
heard Galbraith tell about a young man 
that was pentin at Tarbert—that’s Tarbert 
on Loch Fyne, Miss Avon. Ay, well, he 
was pentin away, and he was putting in 
the young lass of the house as a fisher- 
lass; and he asked her if she could not 
get a creel to strap on her back—as a 
background for her head, ye know. Well, 
says she 

Here the fierce humor of the story be- 
gan to bubble up in the Laird’s blue-gray 
eyes. We were all half laughing al- 
ready. It was impossible to resist the 
glow of delight on the Laird’s face. 

‘Says she—just as pat as ninepence 
says she, ‘It’s your ain head that wants 
a creel!’” 

The explosion was inevitable. The 
roar of laughter at this good one was so 
infectious that a subdued smile played 
over the rugged features of Jolin of Skye. 
‘“Tts your ain head that wants a creel.” 
The Laird laughed, and laughed again, un- 
til the last desperately suppressed sounds 
were something like kee! kee! kee! Even 
Mary Avon pretended to understand. 

‘There was a real good one,” says he, 
obviously overjoyed to have so apprecia- 
tive an audience, *‘that I mind of reading 
in the Dean’s Reminiscences. Itwasabout 
an old leddy in Edinburgh who met in a 
shop a young officer she had seen before. 
He was a tall young man, and she eyed 
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him from head to heel, and says she—ha! 
ha!—says she, * Od, yerea lang lad: God 
gie ye grace. Dry, very dry, wasn't it? 
There was real humor in that—a pawky 
humor that people in the South can not 
understand at all. 
a lang lad: God grant ye grace. 


ei": iy Says she. " ye re 
There 
was a great dale of character in that.” 

We were sure of it; but still we pre 
ferred the Laird’s stories about Homesh. 
We invariably liked best the stories at 
which the Laird laughed most, whether 
we quite understood their pawky humor 
or not 

* Dr. Sutherland has a great many sto- 
ries about the Highlanders,” 
Avon, timidly “they are very amusing.” 


says Miss 


‘As far as I have observed,” remarked 
the Laird relish the 
notion of having a rival aneedote-monger 
On board 7 


for how could he 


‘as far as I have observed, 
the Highland character is entirely with 
out humor. Ay, I have heard Tom Gal 
braith say that very often, and he has 
been every where in the Highlands.” 

* Well, then,” savs Mary Avon, with a 
quick warmth of indignation in her face 

how rapidly those soft dark eves eould 
change their expression! ‘IT hope Mr. 
Galbraith about painting 
than he the Highlanders! 
I thought that any body who knows any 
thing knows that the Celtic nature is full 
of imagination, and humor, and pathos, 
and poetry 


knows more 
knows about 


the Saxon! 
it is his business to plod over ploughed 


and the Saxon 


fields, and be as dull and commonplace as 
the other animals he sees there!” 

here was a tem- 
The Laird was speechless ; 


Gracious @oodness! 
pest! for, 1n- 
deed, at this moment we bumped against 
the sacred shores—that is to say, the land- 
and had to seramble on 
to the big Then we walked up 
and past the cottages, and through the 
potato field, and past the white inn, and so 


ine-slip of Iona 


stones. 


to the hallowed shrine and its graves of 
the kings. We spent the whole of the 
afternoon there. 

When we got back to the yacht and to 
dinner, we discovered that a friend had 
visited us in our absence, and had left of 
his largesse behind him—nasturtiums and 
vellow-and-white pansies, and what not 
to say nothing of fresh milk and crisp, 
delightful lettuce. We drank his health. 

Was it the fear of some one breaking in 
on our domestic peace that made that last 
evening among the Western Islands so 


lovely to us?) We went out in the gig 
er dinner; the Laird put forth his 
gines of destruction to encompass thi 
nocent lythe; we heard him humy 
the *‘ Haughs o° Cromdale” in the silk 
The wonderful glory of that evening 
Tona become an intense olive-green acy 
the gold and crimson of the sunset 
warm light shining along the red era 
of western Mull. Then the yellow mo 
rose in the south—into the ealm vio 
hued vault of the heavens: and there 
a golden fire on the ripples and on 
wet blades of the oars as we rowed }) 
with laughter and singing. 
“Sing tantara! sing tantara! 
Sing tantara! sing tantara! 
Said he, the Highland army rues 
That ere they came to Cromdal 
And then, next morning, we were up 
five oclock. If we were going to hay 
tooth pulled, why not have the litth 
East Wind wi 
be waiting for us at Castle Osprey. 
Blow, soft westerly breeze, then, 
bear us down by Fion-phort, and ro 
the granite Ross 
the early dawn. 


terview over at once ? 


shining all a pale re: 
And here is Ardalanis 
Poimt: and there, as the morning @oes 
are the Carsaig arches, and then Lo 
Buy, and finally the blue Firth of Lo 
Northward, now, and still northward, 
til, far away, the white house shin 
amidst the firs, and the flag fluttering 
the summer air. 
then ? 


or of guests ? 


Have they descried 
Or is the bunting hoisted in li 
The pale cheek of M 
Avon tells a tale as she deseries that 
signal; but that is no business of ours 
Perhaps it is only of her uncle that she is 
thinking. 


CHAPTER VI. 
BROSE. 

BEHOLD, now! this beautiful garden 
Castle Osprey all ablaze in the sun; tli 
roses, pansies, poppies, and what not be 
wildering our eyes after the long looking 
at the blue water; and in the midst of th 
brilliant paradise 

the snake! 


just as we had feared 
He uid not scurry away at 
our approach, as snakes are wont to do, 01 
raise his horrent head and hiss. The fact 
is, we found him comfortably seated un 
der a drooping ash, smoking. He ros 
and explained that he had strolled up 
from the shore to await our coming. Hi 
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did not seem to notice that Mary Avon, 
is she came along, had to walk slowly, 
und was leaning on the arm of the Laird. 

Certainly nature had not been bounti- 
ful to this tall, spare person who had now 
come among us. At first sight he looked 
ilmost like an albino—his yellow-white, 
closely cropped head, a certain raw ap- 
pearance of the face, as if perpetual east 
winds had chafed the skin, and weak gray 


A YACHTING ROMANCE. 


AX Kk ap 


eyes that seemed to fear the light. sut 
the albino look had nothing to do with 
the pugilist’s jaw, and the broken nose. 
and the general 
the mouth. 


hangdog 
For the rest, Mr. Smethurst 
seemed desirous of making up for those 
unpleasant features which nature had be 
stowed upon him by a studied air of self 
possession, and by an extreme precision 
of dress. Alack these 


scowl about 


and welladay ! 
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laudable etforts were of little avail. Na 
ture was too strong for him. The as 
sumption of a languid and indifferent air 
Was not quite In consonance with the fer 


rety gray eves; the precision of his cos 


tume only gave him the look of a well 


dressed groom, or a butler gone on the 


f. There was not much grateful to 
the sight about Mr. Frederick Smethurst. 

But were we to hate the man for being 
gly? Despite his raw face, he might 


And in 


we knew absolutely nothing against 


have the white soul of an angel. 


his private character or private reputa 
tion, except that he had been blackballed 
ita London club in by-gone days; and 
even of that little circumstance our wom 
en-folk were not aware, However, there 
vas no doubt at all that a certain cold- 
ness—apparent to us who knew her well 

characterized the manner of this small 
lady who now went up and shook hands 
vith him, and declared—unblushingly 
that she was so glad he had run up to the 
Highlands. 

And you know,” said she, with that 
charming politeness which she would 
show to the arechfiend himself if he were 
properly introduced to her-—** you know, 
Mr. Smethurst, that yachting is such an 
incertain thing, one never knows when 
one may get back; but if you could spare 
a few days to take a run with us, you 
would see what a capital mariner Mary 
has become, and I am sure it would be a 
great pleasure to us.” 

These were actually her words. She 
uttered them without the least tremor of 
hesitation. She looked him straight in 
the face with those clear, innocent, con- 
How could the man 
tell that she was wishing him at Jericho ? 

And it was in silence that we waited to 
hear our doom pronounced. <A yachting 
trip with this intolerable Jonah on board! 
The sunlight went out of the day; the 
blue went out of the sky and the seas; the 
world was filled with gloom, and chaos, 
and East Wind. 

Imagine, then, the sudden joy with 
which we 


oA 7 
hiding eyes of hers. 


heard of our deliverance! 
Surely it was not the raucous voice of 
Frederick Smethurst, but a sound of sum- 
mer bells. 

‘Oh, thank you,” he said, in his af 
fectedly indifferent way. ‘* But the fact 
is. | have run up to see Mary only on a 
little matter of business, and I must get 
back at once. 


Indeed, I purpose leaving 


by the Dalmally coach in the after, 
Thank you very much, though; pet 
some other time I may be more f; 
nate.” 

How we had wronged this poor n 
We hated him no longer. On the « 
trary, great grief was expressed ove) 
departure; and he was begged at least 
No doubt he 
heard of Dr. Angus Sutherland, who 
made such discoveries in the use of ay 
theties? Dr. Sutherland was coming 
W ould hot 
stay and meet him at dinner? 

Our tears broke out afresh 
ically 


stay that one evening. 


the afternoon steamer. 


metapli 
when East Wind persisted in 

intention of departure; but of cours 
compulsion was out of the question 
And so we allowed him to go into thi 


house to have that business intervis 
with his niece. 

‘A poor crayture!’ remarked — the 
Laird, confidently, forgetting that li 
was talking of a friend of ours. ** Why 
does he not speak out like a man, instead 
of drawling and dawdling? 
is jist insufferable.” 

** And what business ean he have with 
Mary ?” 

just as if a man with a raw skin and 
yellow-white hair must necessarily be a 
pickpocket. ‘‘ He was the trustee of that 
little fortune of hers, I know; but that is 
all over. 


His accent 


says our sovereign lady, sharply 


She got the money when she 
came of age. What can he want to se 
her about now 2?” 

We concerned ourselves not with that 
It was enough for us that the snake was 


about to retreat from our summer para 
dise of his own free-will and pleasur 
And Angus Sutherland was coming, and 
the provisioning of the yacht had to be 


seen to; for to-morrow to-morrow we 
spread our white wings again, and take 
flight to the far north. 

Never was parting guest so warmly 
speeded. We concealed our tears as thi 
coach rolled away. We waved a hand 
tohim. And then, when it was suggested 
that the wagonette that had brought Mary 
Avon down from Castle Osprey might 
just as well go along to the quay—for 
the steamer bringing Angus Sutherland 
would be in shortly—and when we actu 
ally did set out in that direction, there 
was so little grief on our faces that you 
could not have told we had been bidding 
farewell to a valued friend and relative. 

Now if our good-hearted Laird had 
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ida grain of jealousy in his nature, he 
iaht well have resented the manner in 
hich these two women spoke of the ap- 
aching guest. In their talk the word 
he” meant only one person. ‘‘ He” was 
ire to come by this steamer. ‘‘ He” was 
so punctual in his engagements. Would 
he bring a gun or a rod; or would the 
sailing be enough amusement for him? 
What a capital thing it was for him to be 
ble to take an interest in some such out- 
of-door exercise, as a distraction to the 
mind! And so forth, and so forth. The 
Laird heard all this, and his expectations 
were no doubt rising and rising. For- 
cetful of his disappointment on first see- 
ing Mary Avon, he was in all likelihood 


Sutherland—and, of course, this marvel 
of erudition and intellectual power must 
be a tall, wan, pale person, with the trav- 
the spacious brow. The Laird was not 
aware that for many a day after we first 
made the acquaintance of the young 
Scotch student he was generally referred 
to in our private conversation as ‘‘ Brose.” 

And, indeed, the Laird did stare consid- 
erably when he saw—elbowing his way 
through the crowd, and making for us 
with a laugh of welcome on the fresh 
colored face—a stout-set, muscular, blue 
eyed, sandy-haired, good-humored-look- 
ing, youngish man, who, instead of hay- 
ing any thing Celtic about his appearance, 

2 

{ 


ml 


been entertaining any feeling of jealousy, 
must have been re-assured. ‘‘ Brose” was 
no formidable rival. He spoke very little 

he only listened—as we drove away to 
Castle Osprey. Mary Avon was chatting 
briskly and cheerfully, and it was to the 
Laird that she addressed that running 
fire of nonsense and merry laughter. 

But the young doctor was greatly con- 
cerned when, on our arrival at Castle 
Osprey, he saw Mary Avon helped down 
with much care, and heard the story of 
the sprain. 

‘** Who bandages your ankle ?” said he 
at once, and without any shyness now. 

‘I do it myself,” said she, cheerfully. 


| ‘I can do it well enough.” 
creating an imaginary figure of Angus 


ail of thinking written in lines across 


‘*Oh no, you can not!” said he, abrupt- 
ly; ‘‘a person stooping can not. The 
bandage should be as tight and as smooth 
as the skin of a drum. You must let 
some one else do that for you.” 

And he was disposed to resent this 


walking about in the garden before din- 


ner. What business had she to trifle with 
such a serious matter as a sprain; and a 
sprain which was the recall of an older 
sprain? ‘* Did she wish to be lame for 
life ?” he asked, sharply. 

Mary Avon laughed, and said that 


| worse things than that had befallen peo- 


| ple. He asked her whether she found 


any pleasure in voluntary martyrdom. 
She blushed a little, and turned to the 


| Laird. 


ht have been taken for the son of a 


south-country farmer. ‘* Brose” was car- | 


rying his own portmanteau, and sturdily 


would fain have seized it. 
‘I am glad to see you, Angus,” said 
our queen-regent, holding out her hand; 


and there was no ceremonial politeness in | 


that reception—but you should have seen 
the look in her eyes. 
Then he went on to the wagonette. 
‘How do you do, Miss Avon?” said he, 
quite timidly, like a school-boy. He 


The Laird was at this moment laying 
before us the details of a most gigantic 


|scheme. It appeared that the inhabitants 
shoving his way through the porters who | 


of Strathgovan, not content with a steam 


| fire-engine, were talking about having a 


| 


was regarding him with a very pleasant | 


welcome ; he seemed relieved when he 
had to turn and seize his portmanteau 
again. Knowing that he was rather fond 
of driving, our mistress and admiral-in- 
chief offered him the reins, but he de- 
clined the honor; Mary Avon was sitting 
infront. ‘‘Oh no, thank you,” said he, 
quite hastily, and with something uncom- 
monly like a blush. The Laird, if he had 
Vou. LIX.—No. 352.—36 


public park—actually proposing to have a 
public park, with beds of flowers, and iron 
seats; and, to crown all, a gymnasium, 
where the youths of the neighborhood 
might twirl themselves on the gay trapeze 
to their hearts’ content. And where the 
subscriptions were to come from, and 


| what were the hardiest plants for borders, 
scarcely glanced up at her face, which | 


and whether the gymnasium should be 
furnished with ropes or with chains—these 
matters were weighing heavily on the 
mind of our good friend of Denny-mains. 
Angus Sutherland relapsed into silence, 
and gazed absently at a tree-fuchsia that 
stood by. 

‘*It isa beautiful plant, is it not ?” said 
a voice beside him—that of our empress 
and liege lady. 

He started. 
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““Oh yes,” 
was thinking I should like to live the life 
of a tree like that, dying in the winter, 
you know, and being quite impervious to 
frost and snow and hard weather; and 


then, as soon as the fine warm spring and | 


summer came round, coming to life again 
and spreading yourself out to feel all the 


he said, cheerfully. ‘“T| 


| 


sunlight and the warm winds. That | 


must be a capital life.” 

‘* But do you really think they can feel 
that? Why, you must believe that those 
trees and flowers are alive!” 

‘*Does any body doubt it?” said he, 
quite simply. ‘‘ They are certainly alive. 


Why 


mains was demonstrating the exceed 


ing 
purity, and strength, and fitness of the 
speech used in the south of Scotland. 
And indeed the Laird was generous, Hoe 


| admitted that there were blemishes, He 


deprecated the introduction of French 
words, and gave us a much longer list 
of those aliens than usually appears in 
books. What about conjee, and que-vee, 
and fracaw as used by Scotch children 


| and old wives? 


Then after dinner—at nine o'clock the 
wonderful glow of the summer evening 
was still filling the drawing-room—the 


| Laird must needs have Mary Avon sing 


| to him. 


And here he bethought himself for a | 


moment. 

“If Tl only had a good microscope now,” 
said he, eagerly, ‘‘I would show you the 
life of a plant directly—in every cell of it: 
did you never see the constant life in each 
cell, the motion of the chlorophyll gran- 


Did no one ever show you that ?” 

Well, no one had ever shown us that. 
We may now and again have entertained 
angels unawares, but we were not always 
stumbling against Fellows of the Royal 
Society. 

‘*Then I must borrow one somewhere,” 
said he, decisively, ‘‘and show you the 
secret life of even the humblest plant that 
exists, 
is, in the case of the perennial plants. 
Did you ever think of that? Those great 
trees in the Yosemite Valley—they were 
alive and feeling the warm sunlight and 
the winds about them when Alfred was 
hiding in the marshes; and they were liv- 
ing the same undisturbed life when 
Charles the First had his head chopped 
off; and they were living—in peace and 
quietness—when all Europe had to wake 
up to stamp out the Napoleonic pest; and 
they are alive now and quite careless of 
the little creatures that come to span out 
their circumference, and ticket them, and 
give them ridiculous names. Had any of 
the patriarchs a life as long as that ?” 

The Laird eyed this young man 
askanee. There was something uncan- 
ny about him. What might not he say 
when—in the northern solitudes to which 
we were going—the great Semple heresy 
case was brought on for discussion ? 

But at dinner the Laird got on very 
well with our new guest; for the latter 


It was not a custom of hers. 
She rarely would sing a song of set pur- 
pose. The linnet sings all day—when 
you do not watch her; but she will not 
sing if you go and ask. 

However, on this occasion, her hostess 
went to the piano, and sat down to play 


| the accompaniment; and Mary Avon 
ules circling and cireling night and day ? | 


And then look what a long life it | 





stood beside her, and sang, in rather a 
low voice—but it was tender enough 
some modern version of the old ballad 
of the Queen’s Maries. What were the 
words? These were of them, anyway: 
“Yestreen the Queen had four Maries ; 
This night she'll hae but three: 
There was Mary Beaton, and Mary Seaton, 
And Mary Carmichael, and me.” 
But, indeed, if you had seen that graceful 
slim figure—clad all in black velvet, with 
the broad band of gold fringe round the 
neck—and the small, shapely, smoothly 
brushed head above the soft swathes of 
white muslin; and if you had caught a 
glimpse of the black eyelashes drooping 
outward from the curve of the pale cheek; 
and if you had heard the tender, low 
voice of Mary Avon—you might have 
forgotten about the Queen’s Maries alto- 
gether. 

And then Angus Sutherland: the Laird 
was determined—in true Scotch fashion— 
that every body who could not sing should 
be goaded to sing. 

‘*Oh, well,” said the young man, with 
a laugh, ‘‘you know a student in Ger- 
many must sing whether he can or not. 
And I learned there to smash out some- 
thing like an accompaniment also.” 

And he went to the piano without more 
ado, and did smash out an accompani- 
ment. And if his voice was rather harsh 
—well, we should have called it raucous 
in the case of East Wind, but we only 


listened most respectfully when Denny- | called it manly and strenuous when it 
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was Angus Sutherland who sang. And | 
it was a manly song, too—a fitting song | 
for our last night on shore, the words 
hailing from the green woods of Fuinary, 
the air an air that had many a time been 
heard among the western seas. It was the | 
song of the Biorlinn* that he sang to us; | 
we could hear the brave chorus and the | 
splash of the long oars: 
“Send the biorlinn on careering! 
Cheerily and all together— 
Ho, ro, clansmen! 
A long, strong pull together— 
Ho, ro, clansmen ! 
“Give her way and show her wake, 
’Mid showering spray and curling eddies— 
Ho, ro, clansmen ! 
A long, strong pull together— 
Ho, ro, clansmen !” 





Do we not hear now the measured stroke | 
in the darkness of the morning? The | 
water springs from her bows; one by | 


* Biorlinn, that is, a rowing-boat. The word is 
pronounced byurlen. The song, which in a measure 
imitates the rhythm peculiar to Highland poetry— 
consisting in a certain repetition of the same vowel 
ounds—is the production of Dr. Macleod, of Mox 
ven. And here, for the benefit of any one who minds 
such things, is a rough draft of the air, arranged by 
i. most charming young lady, who, however, says she 
would rather die than have her name mentioned : 
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one the headlands are passed. But lo! 
the day is breaking; the dawn will surely 
bring a breeze with it; and then the sail 
of the gallant craft will bear her over the 


seas. 


“Another cheer, our Isle appears! 
Our biorlinn bears her on the faster— 
Ho, ro, clansmen! 
A long, strong pull together— 
Ho, ro, clansmen ! 


“Ahead she goes! the land she knows! 
Behold! the snowy shores of Canna— 
Ho, ro, ¢ lansme n! 
A long, strong pull together— 
Ho, ro, clansm« n ad 


\ long, strong pull together, indeed: who 


| could resist joining in the thunder of the 


chorus? And we were bound for Canna, 
too: this was our last night on shore. 
Our last night on shore. In such circum- 
stances one naturally has a glance round 
at the people with whom one is to be 
brought into such close contact for many 
and many a day. But in this particular 
case what was the use of speculating, or 
grumbling, or remonstrating? There is 
a certain household that is ruled with a 
rod of iron. And if the mistress of that 
household chose to select as her summer 
companions a ‘“‘shilpit bit thing,” and a 
hard-headed, ambitious Scotch student, 
and a parochial magnate haunted by a 
heresy case, how dared one object? There 


| is such a thing as peace and quietness. 


But however unpromising the outlook 
might be, do we not know the remark that 


| is usually made by that hard-worked of- 


ficer, the chief mate, when on the eve of a 
voyage he finds himself confronted by an 
unusually mongrel crew? He regards 
those loafers and outcasts, from the Bow- 
ery, and Ratcliffe Highway, and the 
Broomielaw—Greeks, niggers, and Mex- 
icans—with a critical and perhaps scorn- 
ful air, and forthwith proceeds to address 
them in the following highly polished 


| manner: 


‘* By etcetera-etcetera, you are an etcet- 


| eraed rum-looking lot; but etcetera-etcet- 
| era me if I don’t lick you into shape be- 


fore we get to Rio.” 
And so—good-night !—and let all good 


| people pray for fair skies and a favoring 


breeze! And if there is any song to be 
heard in our dreams, let it be the song of 
the Queen’s Maries—in the low, tender 
voice of Mary Avon: 

“There was Mary Beaton, and Mary Seaton, 
And Mary Carmichael, and me.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 
NORTHWARD. 


WE have bidden good-by to the land; 
the woods and the green hills have be- 
come pale in the haze of the summer 
light; we are out here, alone, on the shin- 
ing blue plain. And if Angus Suther- 
land betrays a tendency to keep forward, 
conversing with John of Skye about 
blocks, and tackle, and winches; and if 
the Laird—whose parental care and re- 
gard for Mary Avon is becoming beautiful 
to see—should have quite a monopoly of 
the young lady, and be more bent than 


ever on amusing her with his ‘good | 


ones; and if our queen and governor 
should spend a large portion of her time 
below, in decorating cabins with flowers, 
in overhauling napery, and in earnest 
consultation with Master Fred about cer- 
tain culinary mysteries—notwithstanding 
all these divergences of place and occupa- 
tion, our little kingdom afloat is compact 
enough. There is, always, for example, 
a re-assembling at meals. There is an in- 
stant community of interest when a sud- 
den cry calls all hands on deck to regard 
some new thing—the spouting of a whale, 
or the silvery splashing of a shoal of 
mackerel. But now—but now—if only 
some cloud-compelling Jove would break 
this insufferably fine weather, and give 
us a rattling good gale! 

It is a strange little kingdom. 


no postal service. Shilling telegrams are 


unknown in it; there is no newspaper at 


breakfast. Serene, independent, self-cen- 
tred, it minds its own affairs: if the whole 
of Europe were roaring for war, not even 
an echo of the ery would reach us. We 
only hear the soft calling of the sea-birds 
as we sit and read, or talk, or smoke, from 
time to time watching the shadows move 
on the blistering hot decks, or guessing at 
the names of the great mountains that rise 
above Loch Etive and Lochaber. But oh! 
for the swift gale to tear this calm to 
pieces! Is there no one of you giants se- 
cretly brewing a storm for us, far up there 
among the lonely chasms, to spring down 
on these glassy seas ? 

‘*They prayed for rain in the churches 
last Sunday—so Captain John says,” Mary 
Avon remarks, when we assemble togeth- 
er at lunch. 

‘The distilleries are stopped: that’s 
very serious,” continues the Laird. 

‘* Well,” says our liege lady, ‘‘ people 


It has | 





talk about the rain in the West High. 
lands. It must be true, as every body 
says it is true. But now—excepting the 
year we went to America with Sylvia Bal- 
four—we have been here for five years 
running; and each year we made up our 
mind for a deluge, thinking we had de- 
served it, you know. Well, it never 
came. Look at this now.” 

And the fact was that we were lying 
motionless on the smooth bosom of the 
Atlantic, with the sun so hot on the decks 
that we were glad to get below. 

‘* Very strange—very strange indeed.” 
remarked the Laird, with a profound air. 
‘‘Now what value are we to put on any 
historical evidence if we find such a con- 
flict of testimony about what is at our own 
doors? How should there be two opeen 
ions about the weather in the West High- 
lands? It is a matter of common experi- 
ence—dear me! I never heard the like.” 

‘*Oh, but I think we might try to ree- 
oncile those diverse opinions,” said Angus 
Sutherland, with an absolute gravity. 
‘* You hear mostly the complaints of Lon- 
don people, who make much of a passing 
shower. Then the tourist and holiday 
folk, especially from the South, come in 
the autumn, when the fine summer weath- 
er has broken. And then,” he added, ad 
dressing himself with a frank smile to the 
small creature who had been expressing 
her wonder over the fine weather, ** per 
haps, if you are pleased with your holiday 
on the whole, you are not anxious to re- 
member the wet days; and then you are 
not afraid of a shower, I know; and be- 
sides that, when one is yachting, one is 


|}more anxious for wind than for fine 


weather.” 

‘*Oh, I am sure that is it!” called out 
Mary Avon, quite eagerly. She did not 
care how she destroyed the Laird’s con- 
victions about the value of historical ev- 
idence. ‘That is an explanation of the 
whole thing.” 

At this, Angus Sutherland—who had 
been professing to treat this matter seri- 
ously merely as a joke—quickly lowered 
his eyes. He scarcely ever looked Mary 
Avon in the face when she spoke to him, 
or when he had to speak to her. And 
a little bit of shy embarrassment in his 
manner toward her—perceivable only at 
times—was all the more singular in a man 
who was shrewd and hard-headed enough, 
who had knocked about the world, and 
seen many persons and things, and who 
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had afair amount of unassuming self-con- | 


fidence, mingled with a vein of sly and 
reticent humor. He talked freely enough 


when he was addressing our admiral-in- | 


chief. He was not afraid to meet her 
Indeed, they were familiar 
friends that she called him by his Chris- 
n name—a practice which in general 
detested. But would as soon 
e thought of applying ‘‘ Mr.” to one 


eves. so 
tia 
she 


sme 


hav 


of her own boys at Epsom College as to | 


Angus Sutherland. 

‘“Well, you know, Angus,” says she, 
pleasantly, *‘you have definitely prom- 
ised to go up to the Outer Hebrides with 
us, and back. 
the longer we shall have you. So we 
shall gladly put up with the fine weather.” 


‘‘Tt is very kind of you to say so; but I | 


have already had such a long holiday—” 

‘*Oh!” said Mary Avon, with her eyes 
full of wonder and indignation. She was 
too surprised to say any more. She only 
stared at him. She knew he had been 
working night and day in Edinburgh. 

‘*T mean,” said he, hastily, and looking 
down, ‘‘I have been away so long from 
London. Indeed, I was getting rather 
anxious about my next month’s number; 
but luckily, just before I left Edinburgh, 
a kind friend sent me a most valuable pa- 
per, so I am quite at ease again. Would 
you like to read it, Sir? Itis set up in 
type.” 

He took the sheets from his pocket, and 
handed them to the Laird. Denny-mains 
looked at the title. It was ‘‘On the Ra- 
diolarians of the Coal Measures,” and it 
was the production of a well-known pro- 
fessor. 
without opening it. 

‘‘No, thank you,” said he, with some 
dignity. ‘‘If I wished to be instructed, I 
would like a safer guide than that man.” 

We looked with dismay on this dan- 
gerous thing that had been brought on 
board: might it not explode and blow up 
the ship ? 

‘“Why,” said our doctor, in unaffected 
wonder, and entirely mistaking the Laird’s 
exclamation, ‘‘he is a perfect master of 
his subject.” 

‘There is a great deal too much spec- 
ulation nowadays on these matters, and 
parteecularly among the younger men,” 
remarked the Laird, severely. And he 
looked at Angus Sutherland. ‘‘I sup- 
pose now ye are well acquainted with the 
Vestiges of Creation ?” 





The longer the calms last, | 





The Laird handed back the paper | 


| ‘*T have heard of the book,” said Brose, 


| regretfully confessing his ignorance, ‘* bui 
I never happened to see it.” 

The Laird’s countenance lightened. 
| ‘*So much the better—so much the bet- 
ter. A most mischievous and unsettling 
| book. But all the harm it can do is 
counteracted by a noble work, a conclu- 
sive work, that leaves nothing to be said. 
Ye have read the Testimony of the Rocks, 
no doubt ?” 
| ‘Oh yes, certainly,” our doctor was 
| glad to be able tosay; ‘‘ but—but it was a 
when I was a boy, in fact.” 

** Boy or man, you'll get no better book 
on the history of the earth. I tell ye, 
| Sir, I never read a book that placed such 
| firm conviction in my mind. Will ye 
| get any of the new men they are talking 
| about as keen an observer and as skillful 
| in arguing as Hugh Miller? No, no; not 
| one of them dares to try to upset the Tes- 
| timony of the Rocks.” 

Angus Sutherland appealed against this 
sentence of finality only in a very hum- 
ble way. 


| long time ago 
| 





‘* Of course, Sir,” said he, meekly, *‘ you 
know is still 
| ward 
‘* Science?’ 


that science 


moving for- 


; 


repeated the Laird. ‘‘Sci- 
|}ence may be moving forward or moving 
| backward; but can it upset the facts of 
| the earth ? may say what it 
| likes; but the facts remain the same.” 

Now this point was so conclusive that 
we unanimously hailed the Laird as victor. 
Our doctor submitted with an excellent 
good humor. He even promised to post 
that paper on the Radiolarians at the very 
first office we might reach: we did not 
want any such explosive compounds on 
board. 

That night we only got as far as Fish- 
nish Bay—a solitary little harbor proba- 
| bly down on but few maps; and that we 
| had to reach by getting out the gig for a 
ltow. There was a strange bronze-red in 

the northern skies, long after the sun had 
set; but in here the shadow of the great 
| mountains was on the water. We could 
scarcely see the gig; but Angus Suther- 
land had joined the men, and was pulling 
stroke; and along with the measured 
splash of the oars, we heard something 
about ‘‘ Ho, ro, clansmen !” Then, in the 


Science 





cool night air, there was a slight fragrance 
of peat smoke; we knew 
near the shore. 

‘*He’s a fine fellow, 


we were getting 





that,” says the 
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Laird, generously, of his defeated antago- 
nist. ‘‘A fine fellow. His knowledge 


of different things is just remarkable ; | 


and he’s as modest as a girl. 


Ay, and he 


can row, too; a while ago, when it was 


lighter, I could see him put his shoulders | 


into it. Ay, he’s a fine good-natured fel- 
low, and I am glad he has not been led 
astray by that mischievous book, the Ves- 
tiges of Creation.” 


Come on board, now, boys, and swing | 


up the gig to the davits. 
oms of chain ? 


Twelve fath- 
away with her, then !—and 
there is a roar in the silence of the lonely 
little bay. 
the sweet fragrance of the peat in the 


night air, and the appearance, above the | 


black hills, of a clear, shining, golden 
planet that sends a quivering line of light 
across the water tous. And, once more, 
good-night and pleasant dreams! 

But what is this in the morning ? 
have been no pleasant dreams for John of 
Skye and his merry men during the last 
night; for here we are already between 
Mingary Bay and Ru-na-Gaul Light- 
house; and before us is the open Atlantic, 
blue under the fair skies of the morning. 
And here is Dr. Sutherland, at the tiller, 
with a suspiciously negligent look about 
his hair and shirt collar. 

‘*T have been up since four,” says he, 
with a laugh. ‘I heard them getting 
under way, and did not wish to miss 
any thing. You know these places are 
not so familiar to me as they are to you.” 

‘Ts there going to be any wind to-day, 
John ?” 

‘*No mich,” says John of Skye, looking 
at the cloudless blue vault above and the 
glassy sweeps of the sea. 

Nevertheless, as the morning goes by, 
we get as much of a breeze as enables us 
to draw away from the main-land—round 
Ardnamurechan (‘‘the headland of the 
great sea”) and out into the open—with 
Muick Island, and the sharp Scuir of Eigg, 
and the peaks of Rum lying over there on 
the still Atlantic, and far away in the 
north the vast and spectral mountains of 
Skye. 

And now the work of the day begins. 
Mary Avon, for mere shame’s sake, is at 
last compelled to produce one of her 
blank canvases, and open her box of tubes. 
And now it would appear that Angus 
Sutherland—though deprived of the au- 
thority of the sick-room—is beginning to 
lose his fear of the English young lady. 


And thereafter silence; and | 


There | 


| He makes himself useful—not with the 
| elaborate and patronizing courtesy of the 
Laird, but in a sort of submissive, matteyp- 
of-fact, shifty fashion. He sheathes the 
spikes of her easel with cork, so that they 
shall not mark the deck. He rigs up, to 
| counterbalance that lack of stability, a 
| piece of cord with a heavy weight. Then. 
| with the easel fixed, he fetches her a deck 
chair to sit in, and a deck stool for her 
colors, and these and her he places under 
| the lee of the foresail, to be out of the 
glare of the sun. Thus our artist is start- 
| ed; she is going to make a sketch of the 
after-part of the yacht with Hector of 
| Moidart at the tiller; beyond, the calm 
blue seas, and a faint promontory of land, 
Then the Laird—having confidentially 
remarked to Miss Avon that Tom Gal- 
braith, than whom there is no greater au- 
thority living, invariably moistens the 
fresh canvas with megilp before begin- 
ning work—has turned to the last report 
of the Semple case. 


a No, 


no,” says he to our sovereign 
lady, who is engaged in some mysterious 
work in wool, ‘‘it does not look well for 
the Presbytery to go over every one of the 
charges in the major proposeetion—sup 
ported by the averments in the minor— 
only to find them irrelevant, and then 
bring home to him the part of the libel 
that deals with tendency. No, no; that 
shows a lamentable want of purpose. In 
view of the great danger to be apprehend 
ed from these secret assaults on the in 
spiration of the Scriptures, they should 
have stuck to each charge with tenahcity. 
Now I will just show ye where Dr. Car- 
negie, in defending Secundo—illustrated 
as it was with the extracts and averments 
in the minor—let the whole thing slip 
through his fingers.” 

But if any one were disposed to be ab- 
solutely idle on this calm, shining, beau- 
tiful day—far away from the cares and 
labors of the land? Out on the taffrail, 
under shadow of the mizzen, there is a 
seat that is gratefully cool. The glare of 
the sea no longer bewilders the eyes; one 
can watch with a lazy enjoyment the 
teeming life of the open Atlantic. The 
great skarts go whizzing by, long-necked, 
rapid of flight. The gannets poise in the 
air, and then there is a sudden dart down- 
ward, and a spout of water flashes up 
where the bird has dived. The guille- 
mots fill the silence with their soft kurroo- 
ing—and here they are on all sides of us— 


| 
| 
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Kurroo! Kurroo !—dipping their bills in 


the water, hastening away from the ves- 


sel, and then rising on the surface to flap 
their wings. But this is a strange thing: 
they are all in pairs—obviously mother 
and child 
Kurroo ! 
vet to dive or swim, answers Pe-yoo-it ! 
Pe-yoo-it! and flutters and paddles after 
her. But where is the father ? 
the guillemot only one of a 
Over that one, a 


and the young one, unable as 


family ? 
all events, she exercises 
a valiant protection. 
te ‘the yacht seems likely ‘un botl 
stem of the yacht seems likely to run both 


of them down, she will neither dive nor | 
fly until she has piloted the young one | 


out of danger. 


her canvas. A sound far away has turn- 
ed all eyes to the north, though there is 
nothing visible there, over the shining 
calm of the sea, but a small cloud of white 
spray that slowly sinks. 
two, however, we see another jet 
water arise; and then a great brown mass 


spouting of the whale. 

‘*Whata huge animal!” cries one. 
hundred feet!” 

‘ Kighty, anyway !” 

The whale is sheering off to the north: 
there is less and less chance of our form- 
ing any correct estimate. 

“Oh, I am sure it was a 
Don’t you think so, Angus ?” 
admiral. 

‘*“ Well,” says the doctor, slowly—pre 
tending to be very anxious about keeping 
the sails full (when there was no wind) 
**vou know there is a great difference be- 
tween 
ed tonnage.’ 


Tay 


Says 


our 


A vessel of fifty registered 


tons may become eighty or ninety by 


yacht measurement. And I have often 


noticed,” continues this graceless young | 


man, who takes no thought how he is 
bringing contempt on his elders, ‘‘ that 
objects seen from the deck of a yacht are 


naturally subject to ‘ yacht measurement.’ | 
I don’t know what the size cf that whale | 


may be. Itsregistered tonnage, I suppose, 
would be the number of Jonahs it could 
arry. 
apparent ‘ yacht measurement’ was a hun- 
dred feet, the whale was probably about 
twenty feet long.” 

It was thus he tried to diminish the 
marvels of the deep. But, however he 


and the mother calls Kurroo ! | 


And has | 


Even though the | 


| eyes of the girl sitting there. 


| the other hand, 


hundred! 


‘yacht measurement’ and ‘ register- | 


might crush us otherwise, we were his 
masters on one point. The Semple heresy 
W hat 
could he make of ‘‘ the first alternative 
of the general major ?” 

And see now, on this beautiful summer 
evening, Muick and 


case was too deep even for him. 


we pass between 


| Kigg, and the sea is like a plain of gold. 


As we draw near the sombre of 
Rum the sunset deepens, and a strange 
lurid mist hangs around this remote and 
mountainous island rising sheer from the 
Atlantic. Gloomy and mysterious are 
the vast peaks of Haleval and Haskeval; 
we creep under them—favored by a flood 
tide—and the silence of the desolate shores 


mass 


| seems to spread out from them and to en- 
Then a sudden cry startles the Laird | 
from his heresy case, and Mary Avon from | 


compass Us. 

Mary Avon has long ago put away her 
canvas; sits and and her 
soft black eyes are full of dreaming as 
she gazes up at those thunder-dark mount- 


she watches ; 


| ains against the rosy haze of the west. 
In a second or | 
of white | 


‘* Haleval and Haskeval ?” Angus Suth- 
erland repeats, in reply to his hostess; but 


| he starts all the same, for he has been 
heave slowly over; and then we hear the | 


covertly regarding the dark and wistful 
‘** Oh, these 
Gillean, on 
is Gaelic—it is the peak 
of the young men. Perhaps the Norse- 
men had the north of the island, and the 
Celts the south.” 

Whether they were named by Scandi- 
navian or by Celt, Haleval and Haskeval 
seemed to overshadow us with their sul- 
try gloom as we slowly glided into the 
lonely loch lying at their base. We were 
the only vessel there; and we could make 
out no sign of life on shore, until the 
glass revealed to us one or two half-ruin- 
The Northern twilight shone 
in the sky far into the night; but neither 
that clear metallic glow, nor any radiance 
from moon, or planet, or stars, seemed to 
affect the thunder-darkness of Haskeval 
and Haleval’s silent peaks. 

There was another tale to tell below: 
the big saloon all lit up; the white table- 
cover with its centre piece of roses, nas- 
turtiums, and ferns; the delayed dinner, 
or supper, or whatever it might be called, 


are Norse names. Scuir n: 


ed cottages. 


| all artistically arranged; Angus Suther- 
3ut I should think that if the | 


land most humbly solicitous that Mary 
Avon should be comfortably seated, and, 
in fact, quite usurping the office of the 
Laird in that respect; and then a sudden 
sound in the galley, a hissing as of a 
thousand squibs, telling us that Master 
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Fred had once more, and ineffectually, 
tried to suppress the released genie of the 
bottle by jamming down the cork. And 
now the Laird, with his old-fashioned 


is that of our most sovereign mistress and 
lady; and this he does with an elaborate 
and and courtesy. 
And surely there is no reason why Mary 
Avon should not for once break her habit 
and join in that simple ceremony; espe- 
cially when it is a real live d und 
not only a doctor, but an encyclopedia of 
scientific and all other knowledge—who 
would fain fill her glass?) Angus Suther- 


cracious sonorous 


octor—<é 


he does not plead in vain; and you would | 


think from his look that she had con- 
ferred an extraordinary favor on him. 
Then we—we propose a health too—the 
health of the Four Winps!—and we do 
not care which of them it is who is com- 
ing to-morrow, so long as he or she comes 
in force. Blow, breezes, blow !—from the 
Coolins of Skye, or the shores of Coll, or 
the glens of Arisaig and Moidart—for to- 
morrow morning we shake out once more 
the white wings of the White Dove! 


AN INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY AND 
ITS WORK. 
| URING the discussion in the Reichs- 
tag of the Anti-socialist Bill, Mr. Jean 
Dolfus, the member from Miilhausen, Al- 
sace, made a speech which had a certain 
influence, but should have had 
more. Mr. Dolfus is well known as a 
leading manufacturer, and took a prom- 
inent part during the recent Exposition 
at Paris in the meetings of the Peace Con- 
gress, he having presided at several of 
them. In his speech in the Reichstag he 
gave his experience, and that of his fel- 
low-manufacturers in Miilhausen, in their 
attempt to prevent the advent of Social- 
ism, rather than to trust to stamping it 
He 
spoke of the various institutions which 
had been created for increasing the com- 
fort of the workers, lessening the suffer- 
ings of the poor, and showed how far 
even the most fortunate of us are from 
the happy sense of security which the 
whole race should possess, and the neces- 
sity of securing by a sympathetic study 
of the situation the knowledge neces- 
sary for continuing the work of improve- 
ment. 


much 


out after it had become a power. 


The result of this course of action. he 
said, had been to effectually prevent, up 
to this time, any threatening discontey} 


| among the large industrial population of 
ways, must needs propose a health, which | 


Miilhausen and the other manufacturing 


| towns of Alsace; and he promised to dis- 


tribute among his colleagues the 
Reichstag, a copy to each, a detailed re- 
port, to be soon published, of what had 
been done in this direction in Alsace. 
The report is published by the Société 
Industrielle of Miilhausen, which is com- 
posed of manufacturers, those in Miilhaus 
en paying yearly dues of sixty franes, and 


of 


| those distant more than seven kilometers 
land modestly but seriously pleads; and | 





fifty frances. A candidate for admission 
to the society must be presented by a 
member, and members receive gratuitous 
ly the regular Bulletin published by the 
society, together with copies of every 
thing else it publishes. This report was 
made by the committee of public utility 
belonging to the Industrial Society, and 
consists of a decennial census of the in- 
stitutions inaugurated by private means 
for the purpose of improving the material 
and moral condition of the population of 
Upper Alsace. An extract from its pref- 
ace will give an adequate idea of the spirit 
which has directed its labors: 


“Without entering here into a discussion as 
to whether riches and poverty are inherent ne- 
cessities of human nature, and leaving such 
question to the philosophers, great and small, 
we will, without further preliminaries, enter 
upon the practical side of the great question 
of aid. One thing is certain for all of us, and 
that is, that if our civilization can not suppress 
these inequalities, it can and it should soften 
them, by preventing and lessening their in- 
jurious consequences, and this is precisely the 
object and the aim of some of the institutions 
we shall mention. Administrative and oflicial 
interference, which has itself arisen within 
modern times, and under the empire of the lu- 
manitarian ideas and sentiments of our epoch, 
would be far from being able to prevent all 
the excesses produced by a fatal necessity, or 
to alleviate all the sufferings which come from 
it, should not a more ardent, more active, and 
more universal charity spontaneously assume 
this duty; should not numerous hands be con- 
tinually ready to more abundantly dispense 
the aid of every kind needed by the sufferings 
of allsorts. It can be said to the honor of our 
epoch that never has the interesting situation 
of our laboring and suffering population 
aroused a deeper sympathy than in our day; 
never before have we associated ourselves 
more intimately with their uneasiness and 
their sufferings; never have we advanced so 
far in the study of the causes which engender 
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noverty, or in the search for the most suitable 
r medies to relieve it. To discover these rem- 
edies, to aid and increase their judicious ap- 
nlication, are the purposes of this search, the 
results of which are contained in this report. 
“One thought has ruled throughout this 
whole research—a thought which has dictated 
nd should inspire all the various works in- 
ited by individuals; and this is the solidar- 
ty of all classes of society, accomplishing, ac- 
cording to the will of Providence and in con- 
formity with the true principles of morality, 
sacred duty of mutual and fraternal assist- 


“This movement of the society of to-day in 
favor of the disinherited classes has a new 
character which should be noticed. Well-do- 
ing is exercised to-day with more intelligence 
it may be said with more art—than in the 
ist. We are no longer satisfied with the 
nultiplication of material aid; we join with 
this another kind, unknown to the well-doing 
of antiquity—intellectual and moral aid, in- 
struction and education. 

“The infant, yet unborn, is protected by 
charity while in his mother’s womb; she 
watches over his birth, receives him in swad- 
dling-elothes made ready beforehand by be- 
neficence. This is the work of societies of 
maternity for the aid of child-bearing women. 
Then come the associations for the cradles, 
those for asylums and other works, which sur- 
round the first years of the child with their 


} 
I 
| 


vigilance and tender care. Nor does youth | 


t 


te less devotion than infaney. Schools of 
various kinds are founded, and individual in- 
itiative steps in to complete administrative 
action and that of the laws regulating this 
matter. The societies of apprenticeship go 
still further; they add to the education which 
moralizes and to the instruction which en- 


excl 


ports. They have their workshops and their 
schools, and conduct the young man or young 
woman to the point where they can provide 
for themselves, and fly with their own wings. 


extent and diversity of the questions that 
thrust themselves upon our attention and ex- 
amination, contribute to stimulate the efforts 
to be made for their solution, and may we be 
soon able to say, There is in our country not 
an infirmity, not a grief, not a suffering, for 
which there is not a well-organized institution 
ready to render the service needed for whoso 
requires aid and assistance. Yet let us frank- 
ly confess, however, there still remains much 
to be done.” 

The experience gathered by the Industvi- 
al Society of Miilhausen through its work 
undertaken with such a spirit can not fail 
to be of both interest and value to many 
a community throughout this country, ei 
ther just beginning an industrial career or 
already somewhat advanced in it. With- 
in the past year or two, in both New York 
and Philadelphia, the necessity has _be- 
come so plain for introducing some order 
and method of organization in the dispen- 
sation of their charities that both these 
cities have made attempts to compass this 
end. It would have been much better for 
them had they from the beginning fore- 
seen this necessity; the result would have 
been the saving of much that has been 
worse than wasted in money and in sym- 
pathy. 

In rapidly glancing through the numer- 
ous works mentioned in this report, the 
aim will be to avoid such as are already 
well known here, and to call attention to 
such as may contain suggestions of im- 
portance. 

In 1864 Mr. Jean Dolfus acquainted the 


Zs hep ibe : | Industrial Society with the results he had 
lightens, the professional training which sup- | 


gathered by having for several years pro- 
vided at the expense of his manufactory 


| midwives for the female operatives in the 


Charity has created societies which seek out | 


the necessitous, directing, heightening, and 
sweetening the benefits. Nor is old age for- 


gotten. It also has its asylums. The bed of | 


death even allows the spirit of association to 


manifest itself, and the burial societies assure | 


a decent funeral to the poor who leave the 
earth. 

“ But though the aim is thus to every where 
reach after whatever there is to aid, to en- 
lighten, to moralize, or physical or moral mal- 


adies to cure, yet it must not be forgotten that | 


to prevent is better than to cure. It is from 
this just and true thought that have arisen the 
humerous societies and institutions of educa- 
tion, instruction, foresight, insurance, saving, 
ete., which often diffuse their benefits to all 
classes of society, and augment the well-being 
of the entire population. May the study of 
all these institutions, while showing us the 





employ of the house, while at the same 
time continuing the full wages of the moth- 
er at her own home until she had entirely 
recovered her activity. This treatment 
had had so marked a result in lessening 
the average mortality of the children of 
the operatives that the society became in- 
terested in the matter ; and under their 
auspices a careful study of the subject 
made by Dr. Penot, the results of which 
were embodied in a report to the society, 
showed conclusively ‘‘that in the cities 
devoted to industry, more than in the oth- 
er portions of the country, mothers, driven 
by necessity, continue their work in the 
manufactories as long as possible, even al- 
most up to their delivery, and that they 
return to work in so few days after it that 
the saddest results obtain, the sickness and 
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the mortality of both the mothers and the | 


children being greatly increased.” In the 
discussion which arose concerning the best 
method for affording the aid required, opin- 


ufacturers should give the entire amount 
necessary, or whether they should give an 
amount equal to that contributed by the 


ed upon their wages for a certain small 
fee to be used as a fund for the benefit of 
them all. Both systems have been prac- 
ticed. In 1866 the first set of rules for an 
association formed between seven manu- 


visions: It embraced all the women work- | 
ing in the establishments aged between | 


eighteen and forty-five years, who paid | 


every fortnight three cents, the firms pay- 
ing the same 
employ, to form a fund for providing 
physicians, midwives, and nurses 
who needed them. 
A woman, to be entitled to this assist- 
ance, must have been in the employ of 
the firm at least ten consecutive months, 
and have paid her monthly dues. A fit 


those of the women 


right, if it was certified to by a physician. 
Every woman giving birth to a child is 


three equal payments a fortnight apart, 
counting from the day of the birth, with 
the understanding that she abstains from 
work for six weeks, and devotes herself to 
the care of her child. Other establish- 
ments which haye not joined this associa- 


tion bear themselves the expenses of the | 


physician, the midwife, the nurse, and the 
full wages of the mother for four weeks 
from the time of birth. 

Besides this, in 1863 a society of materni- 
ty was formed in Miilhausen by a number 
of ladies, to afford further aid to women 
inchildbirth. This society depends for its 
funds upon what it gathers by solicitation, 
and assists any woman who needs aid. 
The average cases which come under its 
care are nearly two hundreda year. The 
association has made two reports—one in 
1871 and the other in 1875—of its work, 
and from these it appears that the deaths 
of the children born into it during the first 
year of their lives have been reduced from 
28 per cent. to 21 per cent., while the births 
from August 15, 1876, to August 15, 1877, 
were 276, to the mothers of whom 14,719 
francs were paid (nearly $3000). 

The Créche—a place where the young 


sum for each woman in their | 


| looks 
paid a sum of 54 franes ($11), payable in | 








infant can be left for the day by the moth- 
er who has to work—has been successfu]- 


| ly established in Miilhausen, and has now 
| been opened in New York. 
ions were divided as to whether the man- 


As the charge 
made for properly taking care of the child 
must necessarily be very low, a properly 


furnished eréche can hardly be maintain- 


| ed unless it has a fund to fall back upon, 


women employed, each of them being tax- | One established at Miilhausen January 1. 


1869, and continued until Mareh 31, 1874 


| received from a charitable lottery 17,400 
| franes, and at its discontinuance had 4000 


francs unused, having opened accounts for 


| 20,863 days, the total daily expense for 
facturing firms made the following pro- | 


keeping a child—washing, dressing, and 
feeding it—averaging nearly twenty-five 
cents a day, including rent, attendance, 
apparel, ete. 

For the children who can speak and 
walk, being from two to three years old, 


| Miilhausen is so well supplied with schools 
for | 


that, to quote the report, ‘‘ They have so 
become a part of the customs of the peo- 


| ple that it would be difficult to imagine 
| the city without them. 
| establishment, since they are supported 
| by the city’s funds; but their direction is 
of sickness did not deprive her of her | 


They are a city 


left to private initiative, in so far as a com- 
mittee of women, with a lady president, 
after their administration. This 
method of organization can not be too 
much approved, for, in fact, it creates a 
most desirable bond between the devoted 
women who attend to them and the chil- 
dren of the workers, and also of the poor 
who frequent them.” There are thirteen 
such schools in Miilhausen, receiving 
about 2500 children, from two and a half 
to six years old, who have been vaccina 
ted, and have no contagious diseases. The 
children are given a moral and practical 
education by means of occupations appro- 
priate to their ages and intelligence. Care 
is also taken that they shall be occupied 
only in such matters as can be useful 
for their physical development. The en- 
tire expense of these schools for the year 
1876-77 was a little over $4000, of which 
nearly $500 was spent in thread, cloth, 
and other material for the children to use. 
Of the 2500 children about one-third are 
admitted free, another third pay a portion 
of the charge, and the remaining third pay 
the entire charge. In this way the chil- 
dren pay nearly one-half of the expense, 
the city paying the balance of the $4000. 
For the children from the age of six the 
primary schools are prepared. Here edu- 
cation is legally obligatory, and has been 








made practically so. Upon this point the 
‘* Obligatory instruction has 
en introduced in Miilhausen easier than 
It after 
all, a question of money, and the munici 


Ye port says: 


is, 


would have been supposed. 
yal administration has considered it an im 
perious duty to vote the necessary funds 
despite the financial difficulties of the mo 
nent. On the legislative side, it is the 
eovyernment which had applied the gen 
eral German law, by which every child is 
as rigorously held to attend school as the 
young man is forced to do military duty.” 
In 1876 the numbers attending the prima 
schools were virls, 2959. 


For these there were sixty-four men teach 


ry boys, 2425 . 
ers and sixty-seven women teachers, the 
course of instruction lasting for the boys 
from six to fourteen, and for the girls from 
six tothirteen. The charge forthe schools 
is two franes a month for the first three 
classes, and three francs a month for the 
four upper classes; but the city makes it 
to those who can not afford it, and 
grades the price according to ability to 
so that in December, 518 chil- 
dren paid the full charge, 56 eight-tenths 


of 


pay, 1876, 
it, 115 seven-tenths, 99 six-tenths, 947 
1593 three- 
tenths, 940 two-tenths, 179 one-tenth, 601 
paid only for the material furnished them, 
and 55 paid nothing. 


five-tenths, 83 four-tenths, 


For continuing and specializing public 
education in the autumn of 1876 a spe- 
cial school for boys was opened at Miil- 
hausen, ‘‘to furnish the inhabitants the 
means for preparing their children to fill 
in industry or in the inferior administra 
tive institutions of the government useful 
and advantageous positions.” 


| 


The scheme 
of preparation embraced three preparatory | 
and seven regular years, thus taking the 
At 
the opening of the school in 1876, 409 pu- 
pils presented themselves, who were clas- 
sified in the lower classes. The charge for 
the first four classes is 50 franes ($10) a 


boy from the age of six to sixteen. 


year, and for the upper ones 62) frances | 
(812 50). The total expenses for 1877 were 
58,000 franes, of which the pupils paid | 
20,000, the state 5000, and the town 33,000. 
A special school for girls was established 
in 1854, and in 1873 enlarged, made inde- 
pendent of the’Primary School, and in 
1876 still further raised by joining with 
it the two classes of the Normal School, 
so that the pupils are fitted to become 
either teachers or mistresses in the public 
or private schools. The pupils enter a 
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**an education 
as complete in its sphere and as appropri 
ate for their future needs as that received 
by young men in 


the age of six, and receive 


college,” Says the re 


port. There are about 450 pupils, the cost 
for the lowest classes being 75 franes 
a year ($15), and rising for the highest 


to 125 franes (825). The entire expense of 
the school for the 


(S10.621 


last year was 53,106.55 
ol), of which the 
239.62 franes, the state 


franes pupils 
5000, the 
city 12,116.93, and 750 was given as a s} 
cial gift for the garden. 

The communal college of 
was founded in 1813, and has been im- 
proved until, since 1849, it has been made 
in all points an establishment of the see- 


paid 35, 
C- 


VW 


11 
Mulhausen 


ond class, its literary instruction confer- 
ring a degree of bachelor in letters, and 
of 
In 1877 there were 
260 students in the classes; 


to its mathematical pupils a degree 
bachelor in science. 
the expenses 
for 1877 were 57,987.50 franes (811,597 50), 
of which the students paid 21,250 franes, 
and the state and the city paid each one- 
half of 737.50 franes. 
The Miilhausen 
was founded in 1854, and has in its career 
shown its efficiency. It has three class- 
es, the last two being industrial and com- 
mercial, 


va 


the balance of 36, 


professional school of 


An average of an hour a day is 
a . eis S } » 
spent by each pupil at work in the work- 


shops. The number of pupils in 1877 was 
275. The cost for that year was 117,544.50 


? 


franes 3,508 90), of which the pupils 
paid 55,322.50 frances, and the state 
city 62,222 franes. 


(82: 





and 


The school of mechanical spinning and 
weaving was formed in 1869 by the union, 
under the 
building, 
weaving, 


same direction and in the same 
of the mechanical 
which was founded in 1861, and 
that of spinning 


school of 


which was founded in 


1865. Pupils are admitted to this school 
when by an examination they have 
shown that they have the necessary 


knowledge to follow the various courses 
of instruction. 
ory of all the 
and weaving, 


These comprise the the- 
machines used in spinning 
the practical management 
of the numerous machines of all kinds 
which the school possesses, the decomp SI- 
tion of tissues, design, the preparation of 
plans and specifications for spinning and 
weaving establishments, and the study 
of all the accessory matters which it is 


| necessary to know in order to conduct an 


industrial establishment. The course of 
instruction occupies two years, a year be- 
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ing devoted to spinning, and another to | 


weaving. In rare cases pupils of excep- 
tional ability and industry may pass 
through both courses in a single year. 


A powerful steam-engine operates the | 


numerous machines of the school, and in 
turn they are managed by the pupils. 
The school was built by the subscriptions 
of the various industrial establishments 
of the region, and during and since the 
late war has been supported by further 
subseriptions, until it can again come to 
be self-supporting. 
in 1877 was thirty-two. 

The Industrial Society of Miilhausen de- 
signs also to re-establish the higher school 
of commerce, which was founded in 1866 
by Messrs. Jules and John Siegfried by a 
contribution of 100,000 franes, and con- 
tinued in successful operation until 1872, 
when at the cession of Alsace all of the 
professors and almost all the students 
sought refuge in France, 

The school of design was founded in 
1829; and in 1853, by means of contribu- 
tions from the Industrial Society and indi- 
vidual manufacturers, it was remodelled, 
and provided with new and spacious quar- 
ters. The instruction is free, thanks to 
the generosity of Mr. Haeffely, who year- 
ly contributes enough to meet any defi- 
ciency in the receipts, and has done so for 
the past ten years. The instruction com- 
prehends the design of figures and orna- 
ments, together with lineal design. There 
are eight professors, and three hundred 
students. 


dustrial chemistry is also aided by the 
Industrial Society. The pupils are from 


The number of pupils | 


| 


| pupil are chosen with reference to t] 


—_—___. 
starch-making, manufacture of sugar and 
alcohol, coloring matters, and the meth. 
ods of using them. The exercises of each 

e 
specialty he intends making his business. 
The fourth term of three months is excly- 
sively devoted to the practice of industri- 
al processes. In the hall designed for 
this there is a special set of implements, 
with which, on a small scale, the pupils 
try bleaching, dyeing, and printing, pass- 
ing in review all the kinds of colors. 
They learn also to decompose and deter- 
mine the colors of printed and stamped 
tissues. This practical course is com- 
pleted by visits to the chief industrial es- 
tablishments of the vicinity. At the end 
of each week the pupils undergo a practi- 
cal examination, oral and written, from 
which the council of supervision judges 
of their aptitude and progress, and at the 
end of the course those who have passed 
the examinations with success receive a 
certificate to that effect. 

In addition to the aid of all kinds which 
the Industrial Society has given to the 
schools of Miilhausen, it has also furthered 
public education by the founding of mu- 
seums. That of natural history contains 
a good and constantly increasing collec- 
tion of animals, a fine botanical collection, 
another in geology and mineralogy, and 
a good beginning of an ethnological col- 
lection. The museum is open for all the 
seven days of the week. Under the au- 
spices of the Industrial Society a subscrip- 


| . . . 
| tion was started for a historical museum, 
The superior municipal school of in- 


sixteen to eighteen, and forty hours a 
week are devoted to their studies. The | 


course, which lasts two years, comprises 
a course of general chemistry, mineral 


and organic; a course of industrial chem- | 


istry; a course of analytical chemistry; 
and a course of applied physics. For the 
first year the practical work consists of 
graduated exercises in qualitative and 
quantitative analysis, and the preparation 
of chemical products in connection with 
the subject taught in the course, and es- 
pecially of the products derived from coal- 
tar. The second year is an initiation to 
an industrial career; the subjects taught 
treat of all the applications of chemistry 
—chemical products, metallurgy, ceram- 
ies and glass-making, combustibles and 
materials for making light, paper-making, 








which was successfully carried out, and 
the museum was opened in 1874. Ithasa 
list of three hundred and fifty subscribers, 
and publishes periodically a Bulletin. <A 
museum of industrial design and another 
of painting owe their origin also to the 
initiative steps taken by the Industrial 
Society. In 1876 the occasion of an ex- 
hibition of pictures by native artists to 
commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of 
the society was taken advantage of to 
form another society—the Society of Arts 
—under the patronage of the Industrial 
Society. The purpose of this society is to 
hold a publie exhibition at least once ev- 
ery three years, and’ the method it uses 
can most profitably be copied. It has two 
classes of members, the first ordinary, 
who pay yearly dues of ten francs; the 
other class—foundation members—place 
ach yearly in the hands of the society at 
least one hundred francs, which shall be 
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returned to him as soon as the exhibition 
is opened, on the condition that he shall 
use it for the purchase of works of art. 


The society has about one hundred mem- | 


ers of each class, and its first exhibition 
takes place in 1879. 

Nor is it only in the matter of public 

lucation that the Industrial Society of 
Miilhausen has been of such service to the 
town. It has been equally instrumental 
, suggesting and organizing institutions 
for the social culture of the people. The 
chief of these is the people’s club, or, as it 
is really named, the Cercle Mulhousien. 
In 1868 Mr. Jules Siegfried gave to the 
Industrial Society a hundred thousand 
franes, to be used as a fund for the foun- 
dation, under the management of the so- 
ciety, of a people's club, whieh should 
furnish the inhabitants of the city—chief- 
ly the workmen, mechanics, and em- 
ployés—with a place of meeting, where 
during their leisure time they could meet 
for recreation and instruction. The build 
ing was ready to be opened in 1870, when 
the war between Prussia and France broke 
out, and its inauguration was delayed un- 
til August, 1872. The organization of 
this people’s club is so simple, and it is so 
effective in the best results, that to extend 
a knowledge of it can not fail to be ad- 
vantageous. A committee of administra- 
tion, consisting of fifteen persons, elected 
by the Industrial Society, is charged with 
the organization and direction of the club. 
This committee of administration is aided 
in its functions by twenty-four commis- 
sioners, Who are nominated each year in 
a general meeting, and elected by the 
members of the club. These commis 
sioners divide themselves into different 
committees, who attend to the special in- 
terests, such as the library, the concerts, 
the grounds, the gymnasium, the games, 
the funds, ete. The yearly fee is six 
frances for each member, with an extra 
charge of two francs for a family use of 
the summer garden, and one france by a 
bachelor. The membership is about two 
thousand. The members of the club 


) 
} 
I 


among themselves form vocal and in- | 


strumental societies, dramatic, gymnastic 
groups, and so on; and the excellent ef- 
fects of the club in organizing and stimu- 
lating the social and fraternal culture of 
the members have led to the inauguration 
of similar bodies in many of the other 
neighboring towns. 

One of the institutions mentioned by 


the report we can appreciate the need of 
to-day better than we could have done 
ten years ago. It is the inn for the poor, 
and is thus described: ‘‘ Poor workmen, 
without work, travelling in search of it, 
|are often from want of money cruelly 
embarrassed. Not knowing where to pass 
the night, they are very unhappy, and 
are sometimes tempted to seek refuge in 
culpable actions. With the intention of 
offering them a refuge, and at the same 
time aiding them to find some employer 
who will engage them, Mr. Jean Dolfus 
in 1859 founded an inn for the travelling 
poor.” There are two large halls—one for 
men and the other for women. The guests 
are given a supper of soup, and as much 
bread as they wish. When they leave, 
they are allowed to carry some bread with 
them. Each one is furnished a maitress 
with a woolen covering, but without 
sheets. Up to 1873 each one departing 
was given four cents, but so numerous 
were the guests that this, slight as the sum 
seems, had to be given up as too onerous, 
the average yearly number entertained 
being about five thousand. The hospital 
ity is offered only one night, and they can 
not come again within six weeks, though 
exceptions are sometimes made to this 
rule. From its foundation to the end of 
1876 it had lodged 85,000 persons, As 
fully as possible information of what de- 
mand for work there is in the town or in 
the vicinity is given the lodgers. The 
cost of this most needed charity has been 
yearly 4000 to 4500 franes. 

The Industrial Society, interesting it- 
self in considering the too generally sad 
condition of the wage-worker when the 
season of his activity has passed, saw that 
it can hardly be expected that during his 
working season he could make, without 
assistance, adequate provision for his age, 
since the amount he could possibly save 
from his wages was inadequate, and, be- 
sides, the wage-worker has seldom the 
opportunity to become an expert in the 
technicalities of investment. As a result 
| of their investigations, in 1851 an associa- 
tion, which now consists of nine firms, 
was formed to meet the difficulty. Their 
| rules are as follows: The workmen from 
| the age of eighteen and the work-women 
| from the age of sixteen are given the op- 
| portunity to deposit three per cent. of their 
wages with the state treasury, and at the 
same time the employers, for the purpose 
| of encouraging this saving, and to increase 
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the amount deposited, agree to contribute | 


also three per cent. of the wages paid the 
workers of both sexes in their employ who 
have reached the age of eighteen and six- 
teen. Two-thirds of this last sum are to 
be added to that deposited by the work- 


men, the other third being used as a fund | 


for paying the expenses of the accounts, 


to be distributed for the assistance of aged | 
or infirm employés, and finally for in- | 


creasing the pensions, which were too smal] 


to support their recipients. To further | 


the objects of this association, from funds 
collected by a subscription a large build- 
ing has been erected to serve as an asylum 
for aged and invalid workmen, and it now 


shelters 256 such—men and women. The | 


funds thus raised, invested, and on hand 
to invest amount to very nearly 200,000 
francs, and the manufacturers have re- 
duced their contribution to one per cent. 
upon the amount of wages paid by them. 
The principle has, however, been so thor- 


oughly introduced into the industry of | 
Alsace that it is almost a rule without | 
exception that the large industrial enter- | 
prises of that country consider it a duty | 


they owe their operatives to provide for 
and to assist them by some such plan. In 


some cases, where the fund invested is | 


large enough, the pensions are paid with- 
out requiring the operatives to continue 


their contribution, thus enabling them to | 


make immediate use of all their wages. 
The co-operative movement for con- 
sumption has had in Miilhausen an expe- 
rience resembling that elsewhere. There 
have been numerous beginnings, a large 
portion of which have failed from want 


of experience, want of economy, want of | : , } ' 
| certainly the co-operative society, that is to 


business talent, and from other causes; 


there have also been some brilliant suc- | 


cesses; and the practical experience of 
business affairs necessarily diffused by 
co-operation has been a most valuable 
education in self-reliance to the popula- 
tion. 

In discussing and introducing the prac- 
tice of giving to the workers a certain 
participation in the profits of the industry, 
the Industrial Society has been most act- 
ively engaged during the past four years, 
and has given medals to the establish- 
ments that have introduced it practically. 
Its committee of public utility, to whom 
the subject was referred, reported unani- 
mously that they considered the institu- 
tion of a fund for insurance against dis- 
ability from sickness or age should be 


regarded as a permanent charge to the 
establishment, and they recommend its 
institution in any event, whether the 
| business results in a loss or a gain. The 
report states that experience has shown 
these guarantees can be securely made at 
a cost of not over five per cent. of the 
| wages paid, and continues: 


“Doubtless no legislation can impose this 
| expense upon the chiefs of any establishment, 
| but it is to be hoped that they would all con- 
sider it a duty to assure the permanence of 
the fund in any case, whatever might be the 
returns from their industry. This in itself js 
a participation in the profits, for it is certain 
that it is only from the profits that the ex- 
pense of such insurance for the future could 
be taken, and on this point the Industrial So- 
ciety is unanimous in recommending this form 
of participation. It is equally unanimous in 
admitting that when every thing that a wise 
| foresight can demand has been organized, it 
| will be reasonable to think of supplementary 
| combinations for creating the individual and 
direct participation of the worker in the prof- 
its, When this can be made a useful element in 
the business. 

“Thus there is no qnestion that in such a 
| business as house-painting, where the worker 
can not be overlooked, and the material is of 
small value, it would be an immense advan- 
tage to interest him personally, and reserve 
| for him a large portion of the profits he made. 
| The point upon which there is a lack of agree- 

ment is upon the possible assimilation of the 
great industries to the more elementary ones, 
whether, after having made the sacrifices ne- 
cessitated by the insurance fund, it would be 
possible to further take from the profits an 
amount sufficient to procure for the workers 


| benefits that are appreciable or appreciated by 


them. 
“The ideal of the system of participation is 


say, the asseciation in which all the members, 
capitalists or laborers, partake of the gains and 
the losses.” 


From the several instances given by 
the report we will take only one or two 


|of the most striking. The foremen and 


the workmen in a manufactory of chem- 
ical products, who have been at least a 
year in the establishment, participate each 
year for ten per cent. of the net profits by 
the balance-sheet. The division is pro- 
portionate to the yearly wages, and in- 
creases, according to the length of the 
service of each, by the following scale: 
Those who have worked from 1 to 5 years 
in the establishment have 8 per cent. of 
the amount; those from 6 to 10, have 4; 
those from 11 to 15, have 5; those from 
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16 to 20, have 6; those from 21 to 25, have 
+. those from 26 to 30, have 8; those 
rom 31 to 35, have 9: those from 36 to 
10, have 10. So that, for example, two 
orkmen having the same wages, and one 
being three years in the house and the 
her thirty-two, if the share of the first 
ould be fifty franes, the share of the see 
id would be one hundred and fifty 
francs. Should an employé die, his 
heirs have a right to his share for that 


ir. The portion coming to each work- 

in is placed to his credit upon a special 
book, and draws five per cent. interest, 

lean not be withdrawn before the end 
of three years, except in the following 
cases: if he should die, or leave the estab- 
lishment, or if the direction should see 
that it was necessary or advantageous 
that he should draw it. This arrange- 
ment has been in force five years, and the 
establishment employs 335 workmen, and 
during the past three years the majority 
of them have had over fifty franes entered 
yearly to their credit. 

In another concern, where the system 
has prevailed three years, the details are 
as follows: All the workmen do not par- 
ticipate, but only the best, and those who 
have been at least three years in the es- 
tablishment, and are twenty-five years 
id. The portion of the profits to be di- 
vided is not fixed in advance, but it is left 
to the judgment of the direction of the 
house; and besides this amount, which 
varies with that of the profits really real 
ized, a fixed sum of 7500 franes is passed 
each year to the credit of the fund, even 
in those years when there is no profit. 
The total sum to divide is then portioned 
off according to the wages received by the 
participants, without any thought of the 
length of their service. The amount com- 
ing to each is then divided into thirds. 
The first third is paid in cash. The see- 
ond is entered to his credit in a special 
book, and draws five per cent. interest; 
it is payable when the owner becomes 
sixty years of age, or when, being at least 
forty-five, he has been in the employment 
of the house for twenty years, or in case 


he becomes incapacitated for work, or dies. | 


The third portion is placed to his credit, 
and draws five per cent. interest, and can 
be drawn only the next year if he remain 
in the service of the house. The inten- 


tion of this division is to gratify the de- | 


sire for the immediate enjoyment of the 


money, to stimulate the habit of saving, | 





and also, by throwing obstacles in the 
way of an unthinking change of place, to 
inculeate settled habits. From the vear- 
ly accounts it appears that by paying the 
sum of two per cent. on the amount of 
wages it has been possible to secure the 
interest of the employ és, and their num- 
ber increases every year, having risen in 
these three years from 112 to 201, that is, 
from twelve to twenty per cent. of the en- 
tire force employed. These participants 
have received in cash 16,426.54 franes, or 


three and a half per cent. increase of their 


wages, and their account-books show a to- 
tal of 15,296.85 franes to their credit, or 
another increase of three and a half per 
cent. of their wages. The amount placed 
also conditionally to their credit repre- 
sents an average of thirty-two to thirty- 
five franes a he ad, sO that he who leaves 
the establishment for any serious reason 
will lose only about a fortnight’s pay. 
The accounts also show that the workmen 
understand the interest they have to re- 
main, for during the second year only 
six left, out of 112 participants, or five per 
cent.; the third year only two left, out of 
150 participants, or one and one-third per 
cent. The time that this system has been 
in foree is not long enough to enable the 
firm to decide absolutely concerning its 
value, but no trouble has yet arisen from 
it, and the firm see clearly a decided amel- 
ioration already in the conduct of the par- 
ticipants, and their opinion is that the es- 
tablishments which have introduced this 
institution will in a few years have a de- 
cided advantage over those which have 
not, since they will have attracted the 
good workmen to themselves, and will 
not, on the whole, have a much greater 
amount to pay for so doing 

The Industrial Society was also instru- 
mental in originating the plan of build- 
ing small houses for workmen, and sell- 
ing them at cost in small installments. 
So successful has this method been that 
in the past twenty-four years the work- 
men of Miilhausen have bought houses 
and land costing 3,319,789.90 franes. The 
money for the construction is generally 
raised by subscription, or advanced out- 
right by the capitalist. Doing the work 
of construction on a sufficiently large 
scale, the opportunity is offered to take 
advantage of the wholesale discounts on 
all the material, and also of securing all 
the economy of organizing the work to 
be done. Besides this, the plan of the 
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houses can be more carefully considered ; 
time enough can be given to a hundred 



































the ventilation, the water 
supply, and the heating are carefully stud- 
ied out; and that the conception of life has 
been raised for the whole population is 
shown conclusively in the improvement | 


in he 


The drainage, 


the dress, t food, the amusements, 
and the wages of the working population. 

In closing their report to the Industrial 
Society the committee say : 


‘*From our 


| 
CHAPTER IX. | 
\ “FLAT” at a Richerden terrace, fur- 
4 nished after the true Richerden style, | 
not tawdry, certainly, but very solid: sol- | 
id and ugly. Large-patterned flowery 
carpets, and curtains to match, or rather 
not to match, there being just that slight 
difference in shade which some people 
think ‘**of no consequence,” but which to 
others is a daily torment, setting their 


small avoidable miseries which make all 
the difference between real and sham re- 
finement. But the sense of harmony in 
color and form—a thing quite independent 
of riches, and often attainable in compar- 
ative poverty—was mostly unknown to, 


No blame 


itants of this excellent town. 


tuted. 


exactly like a cat with its back rubbed up 
the wrong way,” said Roderick, trying to 
make a joke of his annoyance at find- 
ing the sort of ‘‘ home” to which he had 
brought his wife, so very different from 
what he had desired, or even expected. 
They had been travelling a month abroad, 
and had begun to weary of hotels, and 
look forward eagerly to the settled life of 
dual solitude, which to all people who are 
truly ‘‘one and one” —without need of that 
‘shadowy third,” which marks, alas! the 
sad imperfectness of married union—is, 
and ought to be, the most entire felicity. 


had been a sad home-coming—not a soul 
waiting there to welcome the bride. It 














ry crackle of the open fire,” 
teeth on edge like an untidy room, or a | 


piano out of tune, or any other of those | 


/examination this fact appears, which 


YOUNG MRs. JARDINE. 


in 
1867 was also shown by our colleague Dp 
houses, but could not be given to one. | Penot, that the great majority of institu- 


tions created for the benefit of the work. 
ing population can not sustain them. 
selves long, nor prosper, if they do not 
have other resources than those whi 
the modest economies of labor can aff 
from its wages. 


hi 
ord 
The intervention of em- 
ployers, of the leaders of industry. of 
those who possess, becomes a necessity 
the same time that it is a sacred duty.” 


at 





yet not a visit, not a card, not a letter, 


| came to show that any body remembered 


there were such people in the world as 
Roderick Jardine and his young wife. 

‘We might as well be in the desert of 
Sahara, only then it wouldn't rain, as it 
seems always to do here,” continued he. 
“What a change! We left spring, we 
have come back to winter.” 

‘I don’t mind it. And I like the mer- 
said Silence, 
who was kneeling before it, the blaze 
brightening her sweet face, upon which 


| had already come the mysterious look 


and disregarded by, the wealthy inhab- | 
| yourself, dear,” 
to them: only a little painful to those | 
who happened to be differently consti- | 


‘* When I look round this room, I feel | 


| 
| 





which even a week of marriage seems to 
bring, the deep, contented calm of a girl 
who has passed into a woman, whose lot 
is settled, whose life is filled. For good 
or ill, God knows! but it is filled; and 
all uncertainty is ended. ‘‘Do not vex 
she said. ‘‘ Though, I 
allow, it might be a prettier salon, or par- 
lor. Is not parlor the word ?” 

‘*Drawing-room: parlor is not half 
genteel enough for Richerden,” said Rod- 
erick, laughing. 

‘Well, whatever it is, it is very com- 
fortable. I am quite happy in it—with 
you. And I like our being here, all 
alone, with no ‘receptions.’ We shall 
not need to have any, I suppose ?” 

‘*No ‘at home,’ you mean ?—to receive 
our wedding callers? Apparently, we 
shall have none to receive. Oh, there is 
the door-bell!” : 

The quick, sharp stroke of a Richerden 
hall bell—Roderick ‘had started at the 
long familiar sound, and even changed 
color a little. But it was no visitors; 


And felicity it was—even though theirs | only the post. 


** Just 
lawyer. 


business—Mr. Maclagan, our 
He might have written sooner, 


was now two days since they had arrived, | if only to apologize for finding us such a 











tched ‘ flat,’ instead of the furnished 

| ordered.” And Roderick, look 
first disappointed, then vexed, was 
apparently to tear up the letter; 


meeting Silence’s eyes, he stopped, 


passed it over to her to read. It is 
1 a comfort to me that I can tell you 
thing,” he said, tenderly. ‘* You 


sure never to be vexed, OF Cross. OF 


oh, my darling! If she had been 
r of the three, that last word, and the 
of it, would have healed all 

Yet the letter, read aloud, was a little 

to bear, for both. 


Dear Sir’ (he used to eall me dear 
he has been our man of 
yusiness these forty years). ‘Perhaps 
uu were not aware that the furnished 
yuse you wished me to hire would have 
swallowed up half your income in mere 
nt. so L took the liberty of getting some 
1g more advisable, which I hope will 
please you, during the time that Black 
ill is being finished. J forwarded the 
iddress, as desired, to your three sisters 
here, and to Mrs. Jardine in England. 
My wife will do herself the honor of call 
on young Mrs. Jardine. I wonder 

»w the old lady will approve of that?” 
‘Of my being called Mrs. Jardine, or 

of Mrs. Maclagan visiting me, does he 


an?” said Silence, with her smile of 
grave simplicity. ‘“‘It is a pity for the 
lady to come, if she fears to displease your 
mother,” added she, with a slight sigh, 
which went to her husband’s very heart. 

The ‘lady,’ indeed!” said he, bitterly. 

Oh, my mother does not know her. 
She does not belong to our set at all. 
Her calling upon my wife is quite un- 
necessary, rather a liberty.” 

‘But she means it kindly; and Mr. 
Maclagan took a deal of trouble for us. 
If this—‘ flat,’ do you call it ?—is not very 
pretty, it is very convenient; and that is 
a nice bright little ‘bonne’ he has found 
for us. She can quite understand me, 
and [ can almost understand her.” 

‘A mere ‘flat,’ and one servant! 
What would the girls say?” muttered 
Roderick. ‘* Yet you are happy, my 
sweet !” 
And her face showed 
this; a tell-tale face, at least to those who 
loved her, and loving, learned to read it. 

Yet it was slightly flushed and nervous 
when, a few hours after, her first visitor 
came; the ‘‘ first foot’ in the new home, 
as that lady rather too ostentatiously 
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oid 


pointed out. For it was Mrs. Maclagan, 
dressed in her very best, loud-voiced, 
voluble, with a shrill Richerden accent, 
meaning to be most cordial and most 
kind, and vet succeeding in making Rod 
erick, who received her with grave po 
liteness, and talked to her as much as 
possible, so as to shield his wife, winee at 
every sentence she uttered. 

When she was gone, he threw himself 
in a chair. 

‘IL hope that woman will not come 
again. She would drive me wild Bet 
ter have not a friend in the world than 
such friends as these 

‘*Had you many friends here? Is it I 
who have lost you them?” asked Silence, 
mournfully, and then looked sorry she 
had said it. ‘‘My husband, I did not 
mean to regret; and it is too late to suf 
fer you to regret. We can not alter any 
thing now.” 

‘We would not if we could,” eried 
Roderick, passionately. ‘‘We know, it 
no other human creature does, how hap 
py we are, how entirely we belong to one 
another.” 

‘Thank God!” 

There were tears in the young wife's 
eyes; but she smiled still. And during 
the somewhat trying two weeks that fol 
lowed, when it rained every day, and 
they were shut up together in-doors, with 
nothing particular to do—a most severe 
trial even to honey-moon lovers—though 
she did not always smile, she never once 
gsloomed. 

‘*T know now I have found that bless 
ing which my father said was the great 
est any man could get, a sweet-tempered 
wife,” cried Roderick, fondly, as they 
stood together at the window, watching 
the rain sweep down. 

‘Mamma was that. And papa loved 
her. I mean, not exactly as you love 
me, because he had loved some one else 
in his youth; she told me that herself 
one day. Still, he entirely respected 
and trusted her; they were very happy 
in their way. But, oh!’ She suddenly 
turned to her husband with such a look 
in her eyes—a look that none but he had 
a My first 
God is good to have 


ever seen or would ever see. 
love! my last love! 
let me marry you.” 

‘*My darling!” Then, with an attempt 
to touch lightly upon the unspoken sore- 
ness between them: ‘It is well you like 
my company still, for apparently you 
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will have no other. The weather keeps **T think, though you had never 
us in, for I can give you no carriage, and | mine,” she murmured, ‘‘so long 


I hate cabs. I have never been used to} were yourself, I would have loved 


De 


as 


them; besides, only fancy my wife in a| just the same. But, since you are mij 
common street cab! But weather need | oh, my love! my love!” 
not have hindered all our ‘earriage And the tears, which he seldom or } 
friends,’ as my sisters call them, or my | er saw, broke out unrepressed—tears 
sisters either, from paying you the re-| of grief, but joy. Soon she dried thy 
spect of a visit.” and looking round for something to 
He spoke irritably, as he sometimes | began putting away his gloves that he had 
did, though never to her. A meaner na-| left on the table, and an old coat w 
ture—and there are such, men who es-} she had made him change for a warn, 
teem even their wives according as the} one. As she did so she kissed them bot 


world admires them—might have visited | saying over again, with a tender mum 


1 

upon Silence this entire and cruel ignor- ‘**My love! my love!” 

ing of her. But upon Roderick itactedin | A foolish girl, maybe. And she had 
f | But Rod ‘ | 

precisely the opposite way. No princess} been only married six weeks. But, as 

quitting her own people to be received in | she said, it would be just the same, did he 


equal honor by her husband’s kith and | remain the same, even after they had be 
kin could have been treated by him with | married fifty years. A happy love. 
more tender reverence, more watchful | happy life! In which, being fitted ea 
love, than was that poor lonely girl, who | for each, either grows more and more int 
had no other refuge or defense than him- | the other, through youth, middle ag 
self in the wide world. Still, he was not | age—realizing the rare but not impossil 


» Old 


quite perfect, and by this time she had of | married union, of being ‘* not two, but 
course found it out. But perhaps the | flesh.” 


very tenderest bit of a woman's heart Roderick came back in quite a cheerful 
comes out toward the man she loves when | mood. ‘*My walk has done me good, 
she first discovers she has something to | spite of the rain. And I have actually 
pardon in him—and pardons. found a friend-—Tom Grierson, lately mai 
‘I am very cross to-day, Silence, and | ried too. He and his wife are going to 
I know it.” the coast the day after to-morrow, but 
‘*Yes, so do I,” she said, and smiled. | they insist upon ‘making up a party’ 
‘But if you know it, it is half conquered. | (that is the phrase, love) for us to-mor 
Go and take a good walk, and walk it off, | row. She will call first, and invite you 
as in the days when you were in love, you | with due ceremony. And you shall wear 
know.” your wedding dress, and the diamonds 
‘“As if those days had ended, or ever | Cousin Silence left to my future wife 
would end!” answered Roderick, parting | Little she thought it would be another 
her hair and looking passionately down | Silence Jardine! You will look so charm 
into her eyes. ‘‘My good angel! But} ing,and [shall beso proud. We must go.” 
don’t you see how much of the devil [|  ‘* Must we?” 
have in me still? How do you mean to| With the quick intuition, the instinctive 
make me good ?” | thought-reading, learned by those who 
‘*T mean us to make one another good,” | deeply love, and only those, Roderick de 


she answered. ‘‘My mother used to | tected at once the slight hesitation. 
say’—it was strange and touching this ‘Ts it this ?” he said, with a glance at 


way she had now of speaking of her 


her black dress. ‘‘Do you very much 
mother, as if not dead, but only absent | dislike going ?” 


somewhere, and still mixed up with all}  ‘‘I dislike nothing, if you like it, and it 
their daily life—‘‘my mother said, it is | seems pleasant and good to you.” 

better to use one’s feet or hands than| ‘Thank you, my darling. Yes, this 
one’s tongue when one is vexed about | will be pleasant, I think; and good also 
any thing. Therefore, go.” | The Griersons are among what my fam 


Roderick went, and his wife stood | ily” (he rarely named his mother now 


watching him down the rainy street with | ‘‘ call ‘the best people in the place.’ Ex 
eyes he saw not, and a heart that in its | cellent people too: intelligent, cultivated 
deepest depths was, even to him, not|I like them, and so will you; old Mrs. 


wholly known—or shown. | Grierson especially.” 











Do they know any thing? About 
[ mean.” 

[can not tell: [did not ask. You see, 
suld not ask,” added Roderick, cloud 


ver But immediately he drew his 
close and kissed her fondly. ‘It 
s not matter either way. Never mind, 
We will go—and for the rest take 
chance. We have done the deed, we 


ivried. ‘Let come what come may,’ 
lennyson says. No human being can 
‘part us more.” 


1] 


Still, with a curious foreboding of what 
it come, after the note of invitation 

id apology which, to Silence’s evident 

f, arrived next day, instead of Mrs. 
Grierson herself, Roderick helped his wife 
choose her ‘** braws” for this first ap 
irance in the world—such a different 
ld from the innocent monde of Neu 
itel!—then he left her to her toilet, and 
sat reading, or trying to read, till she ap 
eared, 
Not exactly the angelie vision of her 
arriage Morning; ‘‘a spirit, yet a wom 
too.” Very womanly, if not very 
fashionable, for the white dress was high 
round her throat, and the round soft arms 
gleamed under a semi-transparent cloud 
stead of being obtrusively bare. 
[ don’t know exactly what is the dif 
ference,” said Roderick, examining her: 
vou look searecely like the Richerden 
ides whom I used to meet, but you look 
so sweet! Ll once said to—to them all at 
home that you were not beautiful; but I 
im afraid, my wife, I told what we eall 
here ‘a lee.’” 

Silence laughed, the happy laugh of 
one who, being admired by the only per 
son she eares to please, is childishly con 
tent and satisfied. 

She belonged to that class of beauties 

ho, owing all their charm to expression, 
only look well when they are happy. <A 
disappointed life might have made her 
quite an ordinary girl all her days; but 
iow, When leaning on her young hus 
band’s arm, she entered the Griersons’ 
drawing-room, there was such a light in 
her eyes, such a tender glow in her cheeks, 
and about her whole bearing that quiet 
dignity, ease, and grace which, to natures 
like hers, only comes with the conscious 
ness of being loved, that very few, regard- 
ing her, would have hesitated to exclaim: 
‘What a sweet-looking woman!” 
Roderick saw the impression she made 
saw, indeed, for the first few delightful 
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minutes nothing else; until, turning sud 
denly, he perceived sitting close by, splen 
didly dressed, and surrounded by quite a 
little court, his sister Bella, Mrs. Alexan 
der Thomson. 

It was a position half painful, half lu 
dicrous, and yet so extremely difficult, 
and involving so much, not only as to the 
present but the future, that he felt actual 
ly sick and giddy One glance, however, 
at the sweet unconscious face beside him, 
and another at the very ditferent face op 
posite, and his mind was made up. 

With a bow to his sister, a mere formal 
bow, as to any other lady, he drew his 
wife’s arm through his, and they passed 
on to the other end of the room. 

Nobody noticed; it is curious how lit 
tle people do notice, or trouble themselves 
about their neighbors’ affairs, if their too 
egotistical neighbors could only believe 
so! Dinner was announced, the host 
came forward to take down the _ bride, 
Roderick had to go through the same 
politeness toward Mrs. Grierson, every 
body went in to dinner, and soon the 
waves of society lowed smoothly over 
this little domestic tragedy, unknown to 
all, apparently, except the brother and sis 
ter, who sat within a few yards of each 
other, yet never interchanged a word. 

It was a regular Richerden dinner, such 
as both had been familiar with from their 
youth upward, but Roderick felt like a 
ehost revisiting the well-known scenes. 
A not unhappy vhost, certainly, in spite 
of Bella sitting there. Through all the 
dazzle of lights and clatter of voices (how 
loud every body talked, and how sharp 
and shrill the Richerden accent sound 
ed!) his eager ear listened for the ocea 
sional low-toned words spoken with a 
slight foreign intonation, and his eye 
rested tenderly on the fair calm face of 
his wife. She was evidently neither shy 
nor strange, but perfectly dignified and 
self POSSEeSS¢ d. He wondered if Bella saw 
her. 

‘“My husband seems charmed with 
your wife: I shall be quite jealous di 


rectly,” said his hostess. ‘‘ Where did 
you find her? She looks different from 
our Richerden girls Is she Scotch 


‘Of Scotch family, but Swiss born. 
We were married in Switzerland. Her 
father was my father’s second cousin, 
and her name was Silence Jardine.—You 
must have heard it before, Mrs. Grier- 


son Q”? 
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And Roderick turned to a gentle-look 
ing old lady on his other hand, aunt to 
the voung couple, whom he had told Si 


lence she would be sure to like. 

‘l remember your father’s cousin, 
Miss Jardine. And your wife is her 
namesake? What a curious coincidence! 
But I understood However, one nev 
er hears quite the truth about love af 
fairs: so no matter,” added the old lady, 
stopping herself. ** All’s well that ends 
well. Happy’s the wooing that’s not long 
a doing.” 

**Ours was fully six months a-doing,” 
said Roderick, smiling. ‘* We waited as 
long as possible, on account of her moth- 
ers death, and for other reasons; and 
A right, and wise, and 
prudent marriage, as I think a true-love 
marriage always is,” he added, pointedly, 


then we married 


for he felt his sister was listening to every 
word he said. And he knew that old 
Mrs. Grierson was one to whom every 
body told every thing, though even scan- 
dal, passing through the alembie of her 
sweet nature, came out harmless; she was 
noted for never having been heard to say 
an ill word of any body. 

‘You are right,” she answered; and 
her eves, placid with long and patiently 
borne sorrow—she was a childless widow 

rested kindly on the young bride. ‘** By 
her face, I should say that Mrs. Jardine 
was one of those rare women who are in 
the world, but not of it.” 


‘‘How well you read her !—I thought | 


you would,” cried Roderiek, warmly. 
“If ever there was a saintly creature 
born But I am her husband, and 


ought not to speak.” 

‘*“Who is to speak for us if not our 
husbands, I should like to know?” said 
young Mrs. Grierson. ‘* And when there 
are actually three brides present. By- 
the-bye, Mrs. Thomson, I did not know till 
a few minutes ago that it was your own 
sister-in-law I was inviting you to meet; 
but I shall learn the ins and outs of Rich- 


erden people in time. You and your | 


brother must have married within a few 
weeks of one another.” 

‘No, some months,” said Roderick, 
with his eyes firmly fixed on his plate. 
Bella, with some smiling word or two, 
turned back again to her next neighbor, 


with whom she had been gayly conversing 


all dinner-time. So the difficulty passed, 
seemingly unnoticed by every body. 
How much did ‘‘every body” know ? 


was the question that haunted Roderi: 
What did his sister mean by coming ly 
well aware whom she should meet 7 \ 
it to blind the eyes of Richerden 

their family quarrels? He knew 


as 


mother and sisters would make any sa 
fice for the decent, the deeorous. the 
pedient. Or had she come—this resp 
dent Mrs. Alexander Thomson, who 
wore a dissatisfied expression quite 1 
to the good-tempered, rosy face of Be] 
Jardine—come, out of curiosity, defiance 
inditference, to meet the brother she had 
forsaken, and the sister-in-law she 
nored 7 

When the ladies rose, and he was forced 
to let Silence pass him without a warning 
or explanatory word, catching only the 
bright smile which showed she was at 
ease and happy—because underneath this 
outside show was the sweet inner reality 
that they two were every thing to on 
another—Roderick vexed himself with 
conjectures as to what was happening in 
the drawing-room, and blamed himsel! 
for what now seemed the moral coward 
ice of letting his young wife drop igno 
rantly into the very midst of her foes 
So absorbed was he with these thoughts 
that he quite started when a slap on thi 
back roused him to the consciousness 0} 
his new brother-in-law, Mr. Alexande 
Thomson. 

** Didn't see you till this minute. Very 
odd—my wife never told me we should 
meet you here. And was that your wif 

the uncommon nice girl that sat beside 
Grierson? Phew!”—with a slight whis 
tle. Then, confidentially: ‘* The women 
are always fools, we know. Old lady 
cuts up rough still? Never mind; what's 
the odds, so long as you’re happy? Glad 
to meet you again, my boy. When are 
you coming to see us ?” 

Had it been possible to frame a speech 
more calculated than another to set every 
nerve tingling in Roderick’s frame, or 
touch to the quick his pride, his sensi 

tiveness, his strong family feeling, these 
| words of Mr. Thomson would have ac 
| complished it. He had forcibly to say to 
himself that they were well meant, and 
to shut his eyes in an agony of brotherly 
pity to the rapidly reddening face, thick 
ening speech, and always coarse manners 
of the person—you could not say gentle 
man—whom Bella had chosen to marry, 
| before he could trust himself to reply 
| Even then it was as briefly as possible. 





‘Thank you. We have only just ar 
ed at 


ackhall as soon as possible.” 


Richerden, and are going on to 


But we shall see you before you go 
la will be delighted: and if she isn't, | 
|: and I hope ’'m master in my own 
se. Depend upon it”’—dropping his 
d heavily on the table, and looking 
ind with a triumphant gleam in his 
‘the husband 
ould try for from the very first is to be 
ister in his own house.” 
‘If he can be, he will be, without need 
to say a word about it; and if he can’t be, 


iv eves one thing a 


vy. it’s no good trying.” 
The laugh went round at this naive re- 
wk of young Grierson’s; but Roderick 
ever And when the fen 
men fell into gentlemen's talk, politics 
on, though liked it, having 
een long enough absent from England 


said a word. 


nd so he 
» feel an interest in all that was going 
i there, his mind continually wandered 
not only to the wife whose happiness he 
new he made, and felt it was in his pow 
to make, but to the had 
thrown away her own happiness, and over 
lot, be it good or ill, he had no 
longer the smallest influence. 
‘* Poor Bell!” he said to himself, and all 
s wrath against her died out; he remem 


sister who 


nose 


ered only the days when they two used 
to play together, merry, innocent brother 
and sister, sufficient to each other, with 
out thinking of either husbands or wives. 

For wife, Roderick, at the 
first excuse possible, joined the ladies, he 


his when 
saw her sitting in a corner, contentedl]y 
talking with old In the 
further Mrs. Alexander Thomson, 
vith a group of ladies round her, was 
great state, as lively and laugh 


Mrs. Grierson. 
room 


holding 
ing as if she had not a care in the world. 
Evidently the sisters-in-law had not met 
or spoken—nor had any body noticed the 
fact; or else, which was much more like 
ly, every body was quite aware of the 
fact, but was too civil, or too indifferent, 
to make remarks about it. 

To get quietly that the 
voung husband ’s first thought, especially 
as, though 


away, was 
smiled 
weetly, he detected a shade of weariness 
If he 
‘ould only carry her safely off before the 
admiring circle round Bella broke up, 
and before Mr. Alexander Thomson ap 
peared in the drawing-room—as he was 
sure to do in a condition euphemistically 


she looked and SO 


in the dear face he knew so well. 
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But Mrs. Grierson had 
first to be spoken to a little, and she sat 


termed ** merry !” 


close beside his sister, who, inh passing, he 
felt catch his hand. 
Rody! 

Was there ever a man, old or young, 
who hearing himself called by a familiar 
voice the pet name of his childhood, could 
stonily turn away? Poor Roderick, any 
thing but stony-hearted, certainly could 
not. 
he whis 
pered, pretending to turn over a large vol 
ume of photographs which his sister held 

** She 
at her 
pected.” 

Thank 
will 
night to Mrs. Grierson.” 


‘What do you want with me ?” 


I came here on purpose to look 


she is much nicer than I ex 


all? 


that Then | 
| was going to Say ood 


you. Is 


pass on. 


The tone, studiously polite, was exactly 
what he would bave used to any stranger 
lady. 
heart. 


It seemed to cut his sister to the 


** Roderick, what can Ido? I dare not 


vex mamma. She holds all my pin-mon 


ey; and he is, oh, so stingy! so If | 
had but known!” 


‘You did 


said Roderick, sternly ‘ 


know; I told you myself,” 
‘But it is 


makes one’s 


use 
As one bed. 
one must lie on it.” 
‘*T know that. And you?” 
‘There is no need to speak 
better not speak 


less talking. 


we had 
either of me or mine.” 

The brother and looked 
another full the Both 
changed, both had taken that momentous 
step which sometimes breaks the frater 


sister one 


in face. were 


nal relation forever, but so often draws it 
nearer, making separation, not division. 
Perhaps there is no tie more close and 
tender than that 
happily married, and each taking a sym- 


of a brother and sister 


pathetic interest in the other's concerns. 
But here 

‘** Stop one moment,” Bellasaid. ‘* Does 
she know Iam here ? W ould you like me 
to speak to her?” 

‘** Certainly not.” 

‘Why not?” 

‘Because my wife is myself, and every 
rudeness, every unkindness, shown to her, 
is the same as to myself, or more than my 
self. 
from my own flesh and blood, but I can 
escape it. And Iwill. There is not the 
slightest necessity for you to speak to 


Mrs. Jardine.” 


I can not resent it, seeing it comes 
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how strange ! 


** Mrs. 


every 


Jardine ! 
muttered Bella, 
‘* How- 
just you 


thing is strange,” 
almost with tears in her eyes. 
ever, you will come and see me 
vourself ?”’ 

No; not 
Good-night, 


‘What! without my wife? 
even if my mother asked it. 
and cood by.” 

For he saw Silence’s eyes watching him 

those innocent eyes, which he knew fol- 
lowed wherever he went, with the 
unexactingness of perfect love. 


him 
“Once,” 
she had said to him after they were mar- 
ried—‘‘ once I might have been jealous; 
but now—you may talk, flirt—is not that 


English word ?7—with 


your any wolan 
you please. You are mine, You love | 
me. All else is only an outside thing.” 


‘*T must go, Bella; my wife is waiting. 
Again 

**Oh, Rody!” and under shadow of the 
table she again caught his hand. 

At this instant the gentlemen 


LOK vd by.” 


were | 


heard coming up; and one of them, ap- | 


proaching, tapped her on the shoulder, 
with a jovial, ‘* Well, my dear!” 
A shiver of repugnance—almost of fear 


passed over poor Bella from head to | 


Toot. 


Well might the sapient Mr. Alex- 


|and sister have never met before. 


ander Thomson observe that ‘*‘ women are | 
fools: but the greatest of all fools is the | 


voman that marries a fool for his money. 
** Jardine! here still ? 
my wife and me 
er-in-law. 


Do introduce us 


Or, rather, introduce her to 
is, if Bella thinks it more proper.” 


“Yes, yes! bring her here. I beg you 
will, and quickly. Don’t you see every 
body is looking at us?” 
riedly. 

‘Let them look: 
said Roderick, and was walking away, 
when he felt a little hand slip under his 
arm. 


it is nothing to me,” 


‘*T came not to hurry you, dear, but to 





3ut | Silence’s two hands with an air of fra 


pleasure. 

‘You would not carry off my broth 
this very minute, when I am so deligh} 
to see both him and you? I am Be! 
Of course you have heard of Bella? Nay 
you must let me kiss you, my dear.” 

The tone, if a little patronizing, w 
kind; and though the soft cheek turn: 
scarlet, it did not shrink from the kiss 
Silence stood, neither shy, nor afraid, no» 
ashamed, to receive the greeting of he 
husband’s sister. But when Bella’s hus 
band came forward, with rough exuber 
ance, to take his share in the salute, shi 
drew back. 

“Tt is not our custom in Switzerland.’ 
she said in French to her husband; and 


| as she extended the tips of her fingers, it 


would have taken a bolder man than Mr 
Alexander Thomson to offer a 
young Mrs. Jardine. 

All this little scene passed within halt 
a minute, attracting no attention except 
from the Griersons, who stood by. 


kiss to 


‘We are detaining you, and making 
our family relations needlessly public,” 
said Roderick; ‘but the fact is, my wife 
They 
will meet again shortly, I hope.” 

‘*T hope so too,” responded Mrs. Grie1 
son, in a tone which showed that the gen 


| tle old lady was fully cognizant of thy 


to our charming sis- | 


said Bella, hur- | 


| bling much. 


tell you that Mrs. Grierson offers to take | 


us home in her carriage. She is so kind, 
[ like her so much.” 

‘‘T knew you would, my darling.” 

Bella heard the words, saw the look, 
and the look which answered it. 
den spasm, almost like despair, passed 
the despair which a wom- 
an, any woman, can not but feel on cateh- 
ing a glimpse of the heaven she has lost 
But she righted her- 
and having much of her 
mother’s cleverness, slipped out of the 
difficult position by coming and taking 


pa 


across her face— 


or thrown away. 
] 


self speedily ; 


A sud- | 


Jardine history, as no doubt, in some form 
or other, was every body present, or would 
be within ten minutes. Indeed, as Rod 
erick took his wife from the room, he felt 
that, like the celebrated wit in the anec 
dote, they ‘‘left their characters behind 
them.” 

What matter? What did any thing 
matter, so long as he held fast that tende1 
hand, which, in the friendly dusk of the 
carriage, he had taken, for he felt it trem 
But neither they nor Mrs 
Grierson made any save the most ordinary 
remarks on the way home—that common 
place, ugly ‘‘home,” which yet was so 
sweet. 

Arrived there, Silence threw her arms 
round her husband's neck. 

‘I am so glad—so glad!” 

‘Glad of what ?” 

‘*Of—every thing, I think. 
of all to get home.” 

** What a little home-bird you will grow 
to! Exactly suited for a poor man’s wife. 
Suppose, now, I had married a fashionable 
young lady, who wanted to have, every 


But most 
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NOT OUR IN 


bee Is 


IT 


1e we have 


day, a dinner party like the on 


But you did enjoy it 7” 
Only And 


Did you know she was to be 


left! 
“Oh that was 


your sister ? 


yes. 


there ?’ 
Silence spoke with hesitation, even with 


a slight constraint. 


SWITZERLAND, SHE SAID 
not have 
sut 


] 


| 
sella! Did 


I did not know, or I shoul 
gone,” said Roderick, decidedly 
ell. 


perhaps it is as w Poor | 


you notice her husband ?” 
Com 


= y es 
Neither said 


thing more. 
ments and questionings were alike 


any 
avoided 
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by both, as indeed was their habit on this 
painful subject. Already they had learned 
one of the best lessons of married life—that 
there is a time to talk, a time to be silent. 
No existence, least of all the double ex 
stence which was now theirs, is so entire 
without difficulties—no heart 
from weak points and sore places 


ly free 


sO 


as not 


to recognize this truth. A * fidgety” 
nan, a ** worrying’ woman, even though 
both may be good sort of folk, is often 


more trying to live with than an actual 
ill-doer. And I have known households, 
overshadowed with endless sorrows from | 
outside, who yet carried within them a | 
perpetual sunshine of cheerfulness and 


peace, 


This peace was in both their faces—the | 
young husband and wife—as_ they sat | 
down together in their little parlor, nest- | 
ling into one another's arms, with the 


sweet and sacred caresses which even a 
‘*doing the polite” to 
other folk seemed to make all the sweet- | 
er and more sacred. 


brief separation of 
Neither spoke, until 

at last Roderick rather sighed than said, 

** Poor Bella!” 


‘Was she 


iong pause. 
**We were 
‘But you 


never very much alike, but—” 
are brother and sister. Tam 
very glad you met. And, if they wish it, 
you will go ?” 

‘With you—not 
to talk about 
ibout the dinner 
erden dinner, and some of the 
Richerden folk at it—the little 
which leavens the whole lump. 
the Griersons. And you ?” 


But 
us 


otherwise. no 
that. Let talk 
a regular grand Rich- 
best of 


need 


I like 


‘“Yes; they are your friends, and this 
is your country; I wish to love it, and 
them. But I am afraid you will never 


make a grand lady of me, like 
sister.” 

Heaven forbid! Roderick was on the 
point of saying, but he did not. 
tender heart there was a pitiful sense of 
apologizing for his own people. He knew 
all their faults; but they had belonged to 
him all his days. Kissing his wife, he 


said, with a smile, ** Sisters are sisters, and 


wives, wives: [I am quite satisfied with 
mine.” 
Then they began comparing notes about 


their evening's experience, and making 
creat fun together, like a couple of chil- 


dren. 





was she always like that, 
and not like you ?” asked Silence, after a | 


leaven | 


like your | 


In his | 
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‘IT am so glad,” he said, ‘‘ to be marrie; 
to somebody who ean laugh.” 

‘*And I to somebody who will let 
laugh. Iam afraid Iam in some thines 
very unlike what old Mrs. Grierson t 
me you Scotch people approve of: | 
not enjoy being miserable.” 

‘My darling, God forbid that I or a 
one should ever try to make you misera 
ble!” 

And the duty of the husband—as ne 
ful as the so much talked-of ‘‘ obedience 
of the wife—to love and to cherish, * 


eve 


ried, she who, out of mere womanhood 
certain to have in her lot much that is 
very hard—this solemn duty forced itselt 
upon the young man. He resolved 
bear any thing, every thing, himself rather 
than allow a hair of his wife's head to suf 
fer. A boy in love, anda man who loves 
as perhaps only a man can love, and cer 
tainly can only love one woman—he now 
saw what a world of difference there is 
between. And as day by day his old 
solitary, selfish life drifted fast away, till 
| he almost forgot he had ever been 


) 


a 
bachelor,” he thanked Heaven for making 
him, not only a happier, but, he believed 
a better man, and infinitely more of 
man, in the truest and highest sense, fo: 
having a woman to take care of. 

‘*Tt never rains but it pours,” said he, 
two days after, throwing over to Silenc: 
a heap of letters which had succeeded a 
whole pack of cards, left luckily during 
a day’s absence, when he had been show 


ing her some Scotch mountains, and 
apologizing for their not being Alps 


‘* Here are invitations enough. The way 
of the world! Once met at the Grie1 

all Richerden is satisfied and de 

lighted to visit us. Even my sister: did 
| you notice these ?” 

The cards of Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 
| Thomson, and a formal dinner invita- 
tion, sufficiently proved Bella’s sisterly 
feelings. 

‘* We shall go?” Silence was still fee 
ble in those auxiliary verbs, which to a 
native can take such delicate shades of 
meaning. Her husband could hardly tell 
whether or not she wislied to go. But he 

| knew she ought to go, even if at some 
slight sacrifice to both; therefore he mer 
ly assented, without opening any discus 
She tacitly accepted his 
‘Yes, and he went on explaining 01 
criticising the other invitations. 


sons’, 



























sion pro or con. 














After all, the world is exceedingly like 


flock of sheep. Let one jump the ditch, 
And this 
is a very wide ditch to jump, truly,” 
‘We 
iht certainly to take a house, if only 
What agony 
nust have cost some of them te stop 
ir carriages in front of a flat!” 
Silence laughed merrily. ‘‘And_ yet 
are happy in it! It is ugly, I know 
at: but I think I have never been so 
ippy in all my life; and as for all this 
visiting, is it quite, quite necessary ?” 


. others are sure to follow. 
led he, looking round the room. 


-the sake of our friends. 


Roderick was but a man, and a proud 
nan. All the prouder, perhaps, from a 
eht consciousness of having sunk in 
} world if people chose so to consider 
sunk from wealth and idleness to a 
small income and what some would call 
disgrace, some the dignity, of labor. 
He hesitated a little; then said, gently, 
‘Yes, my wife, if you do not dislike it 
ry much, I think it is quite neces- 
sary 
“That is enough: we will go.” 
‘*Out of mere obedience, my darling ?” 
‘No,” she said, answering his smile 
th a sweet gravity: ‘I do not think it 


in me blindly to obey any one, not even | 


ou. But I honor you so much in all 

ings I ean understand, that in things I 
do not quite understand I trust you. That 
s the only true and safe obedience.” 

So they went to dinner after dinner. 
\t Richerden the only idea of ‘* society” 
consists in dining. One invitation fol- 


lowed another rapidly, for it was near the | 


end of the season, and most families were 
beginning to think of the periodical * g 
ing to the coast.” Yet Roderick liked it; 


she too, after a fashion. ‘‘It makes one | 


feel,” she said once when they had come 
back, ‘‘in the sma’ hours,” to their quiet 
flat, ‘‘ like sitting safe in a sheltered hut, 
with the rain pelting outside.” 

Roderick laughed. 
resembles a hut, certainly; but would 
Richerden be flattered by your likening 
its splendid hospitalities to ‘an evendown 
pour ¢ 

Silence colored. 
You know what I mean. 
pleasant. 


Visiting is 
Iam glad to feel you are not 


ashamed of me, and oh, Iam so proud of 


you! But still, that is only our outside 
life. The real life is this.” 

She crept close to him. She felt the 
beating of the strong true heart that she 


rO- | 
| 


‘*This place rather | 


‘‘T don’t mean that. | 
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knew was wholly her own. 
up her face, 


Then lifting 
all wet with peaceful tears, 
she looked earnestly at her husband 

‘T am so sorry, | never can tell how 
sorry, for the women who are not happy m. 

Whether Mrs. Alexander Thomson, 
with whom they had just been dining, 
Was a happy woman or not, neither of 
these two discussed, nor did the lady her 
self betray. Either by her-own will, or 
her husband's, Bella showed the young 
couple every civil attention, though more 
as an acquaintance than a sister-in-law. 
Whenever she invited them there was al 
ways a party—those large parties which 
are such safeguards against dangerously 
confidential intercourse; and she set them 
down to banquet upon every delicacy of 
But, but 
There is a proverb 


the season. 
Rod rick some 
times thought of it nowadays, and felt 
that he could almost understand it—** Bet 
ter isa dinner of herbs where love is, than 
a house full of sacrifices with strife.” 

Their *‘dinner of herbs” was growing 
nearer than they thought. 

Roderick one day came in from a call 
on Mr. Maclagan, whose hospitalities they 
had also shared, and Silence, with her 
sweet nature and wide power of sympa 
thy, had persisted that even Mrs. Macla 
gan was, when you came to know her, 
not so black as she was painted. Mr. 
Maclagan, Roderick allowed, was always 
liked and likable—till now. She saw im 
mediately that something had gone seri 
ously wrong. 

‘*Whatisit? Your mother?” 

‘*No, dear; not my mother this time. 
She is well and happy in England. I 
| may safely forget her, as she does me. 
It is only— Oh, Silence! did you ever 
| know what it was to owe a lot of money 
| and not have a halfpenny to pay it with ? 
At least, I don’t mean we are at our last 
halfpenny, but we—that is, I—have been 
spending a good deal more than [| ought, 
and Maclagan has just told me so, and 
But this is childish; you must not heed 
it, darling,” said he, trying to hide his ex 
treme perturbation. 

For a minute or two she let him hide 
it, or think he did 
needle-work as if nothing was the mat 


vsoing on with her 


ter, while he took up his writing-case and 
| went off to the other end of the room. 
This could not last. She crept behind 
| his chair, and soon he felt her arms round 
|his neck. He caught them there, and 
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imprisoning the two little hands, kissed | like a child; an idol, certainly, but stj 


; af ot 

‘% 

i ~ them many times. child. Now their positions seemed 
1G ‘*T don’t know how it is: I ought not} versed. He looked up at her for a 

i ee to trouble you; and yet I have got into | ment, then laid his head on her shou 

ye me : such a habit of telling you every thing—” | with a sigh of relief. 

41444 ‘Is that wrong ?” “Oh, it would be such a comfort to 
a4 ‘Only on your account You are so} you every thing!” 

Bh young, my darling. I ought to bear my ** Do so, then.” 
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4 ae “SILENCE CAME AND KNELT BESIDE HIM.” 
& 3] . r | a al bs . 9 : 
* 4 own burdens, and yours too. Yet now I The ‘‘every thing” was not very se1 
. seem too weak for either. What in the | ous, but it seemed so to him, who had 
: 4 world shall I do?” never in all his life known what it was 
Ri He ieaned his head on his hands in | to want any thing he wished for. 
HH deep depression. Silence came and knelt ‘*T am an idiot, I know I am, to feel so 


beside him. She was very young, very | keenly the lack of a few pounds; but | 
: childish, or child-like, in many things, | never was used to this sort of thing 
4 } A ‘ 

f and hitherto her husband had treated her | Maclagan asked me to show him my ‘ac- 
t 
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mts.’ Why, I never kept accounts in 
| my days! My mother allowed me so 
ih a year, or half year. I spent it, 
d when it was done I came to her for 
ve. Not that I was ever extravagant: 
» knew that But, oh, Silence! money 
ns to slip through my fingers in the 
As Maclagan told 
.and I could not deny it, I no more 
ow how to make the best of a small in- 


some than if I were a baby. 


st marvellous way. 


Do you ‘a 
He looked up in such a piteously help- 
ss fashion that she could have smiled, 
id she not felt so infinitely tender over 
m. But it was the tenderness which is 
vn of utmost reverence. Without any 
reuing, She answered, simply, ‘* Suppose 
try,” and began looking over the mass 
papers before him, and which he him 
lf regarded with an expression almost 
‘despair. Poor fellow! he had got into 
hat women eall ‘‘a regular muddle,” 
ke many another man who, neglecting 


r despising the small economies which | 


esult in large comforts, and regardless 
the proportion of things, and the prop- 

balance of expenditure, drifts away 
nto endless worries, anxieties, sometimes 
into absolute ruin, and all for want of the 


ear head. the firm, careful hand, and, 


rouble, which is essentially feminine. 

Roderick watched his wife slowly un 
tving the Gordian knot, which he, man 
like, would have liked to dash his sword 
through. 

‘What patience you have!” he said. 
‘Do throw it 
very tired.” 


all aside. You must be 
**Oh no; it is my business; 

have undertaken it before. 

used to say it was the man’s part to earn 


I ought to 


the money, the woman’s to use it. 
a little. 


since I 


Mamma let me keep house ever 
was seventeen. I managed all 
her affairs. Perhaps, if you would let 
me try 
‘*To manage mine, and me ?” 
‘*No!” a little indignantly. 
afraid I should despise the man I ‘man- 
aged.’ But I would like to take my fair 
half of the work of life. 
side, mine inside. Will that do? 
bargain ?” 
‘*My love! Yes.” 
‘‘Now’’—with a pretty imperiousness 
-‘‘vou must give me all the money you 
have, and all the bills you owe, and tell 


Is ita 


me exactly how much you have a year. | 


ve all, the infinite power of taking | 


My mother | 


I can, | 


| do—‘* No, Silence, you are only a 
‘TIT am 


Yours is out- | 





Dd; 





Then take a book and read. No” 
ing her hand over his forehead, which 
was burning hot vo and lie down for 
an hour. W hen you wake up you shall 
find all right.” 

Poor Roderick! he could not resist: he 
was quite worn out with the irritations of 
the day, and that morbid anxiety peculiar 
to temperaments like his own, but from 
which he had hitherto been shielded by 
kindly Fate. Now Fate had _ turned 
round, and left him unshielded, except 
by his naturally brave heart, and that 
other 


pass 


only a woman’s. But a woman's 
heart, with love at its core, is not exactly 
the weakest thing in the world. 

He slept an hour, and then saw his wife 
standing beside him with her grave little 
face, and a* 
wherein 


*memorandum” in her hand, 
their incomings and outgoings 
were set down with scrupulous neatness 
and as much accuracy as was attainable 
under the circumstances. 

‘* How clever you are!” Roderick cried, 
enthusiastically, until he discovered the 
sad deficit, which must be met somehow. 
How? ‘Perhaps the people would wait; 
Richerden tradesmen often do.” 

“Tf they could, we could not,” Silence 
answered, gravely. 

‘How? 


‘*They must be paid.” 

Not by asking my mother; it 

is impossible,” added he, abruptly. 
. ; 

otherwise, what can I do? 


* And 
‘Tean not dig; 
to beg I am ashamed.’” 

Roderick spoke with great bitterness. 
His wife made no answer, but went into 
her bedroom and brought out a large jew- 
eller’s case necklet, bracelet, brooch. 

‘It was very good of you, dear, to give 
me these. I know what they cost, for | 
have found the receipted bill; still, if we 
had, not jewels, but the money—” 

Roderick drew himself up with exceed 
ing pride. ‘‘Am I come to such a pass 
that I require to sell my wife’s ornaments ? 
It is a little hard.” 
hotly, as she had never before seen him 


Then bursting out 


girl: 
you don’t understand the world, or you 
would never have suggested such a thing. 
Not that; any thing but that.” 

‘*There is nothing but that, so far as I 
see,’ she answered, gently but 
‘It is true, I am a girl; but I am not 
quite ignorant of the world—at least of 
its troubles. Mamma and I were often 
very poor—so poor that we did not al 
ways have enough to eat; but we held 
our heads high, because we owed no one 


firmly. 
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any thing. She used to say, ‘My child, 
what we can not pay for, we will go with- 
out.’ I always obeyed her. 
so still. You must never ask me to wear 
Lhese jewels.” 

He was so astonished that his sudden 
The 
centle creature whom he could have ruled 
with a word! 


wrath melted away in a moment. 


Yet by the way she quiet- 
ly put the ornaments back, and laid the 
case aside, he knew she meant what she | 
said, and that nothing would ever move 
her to act against her conscience. 

‘Do you not care for them, the gifts I 
gave you?” said Roderick, tenderly. 

‘Care for them? do IT not? But Icare 
for you still more. I would rather never 
wear jewels to the day of my death than 
my husband 
this day.” 


see look as he has looked 
‘But to sell your ornaments, even if I 
can do it, which I doubt. My poor child! 
what would Richerden people say ?” 
**Would Richerden think it more dis- 
creditable that you should sell my orna- 
ments than that your trades-people should 
Then I think 
the sooner we leave Richerden the better.” 
‘** Have we quarrelled ?” 


co without their money ? 


**T don’t know,” said she, half smiling. 

Roderick paused a minute, and then | 
held out his arms, 

‘** You are right; I will do it.” 

‘*Not you, these things are so 
much easier to women than to men. Let 
me go to the jeweller, and say—” 

‘That you do not like them ?” 

‘“No; for that would not be true. I 
like them very much—as I like all pretty 
But I like other things better— 
honor, peace, and a quiet mind. We will 
set ourselves right now, and after that we 
will be careful—very careful. You must 
earn the money, and, like Macbeth, ‘ leave 
all the rest then this will never 
happen again, I being so ‘clever,’ as you 
say. 


dear: 


things. 


to me; 


The laugh in her voice, but the tears in 
her who could withstand 
Not Roderick, certainly. 


either ? 
Besides, he had 
the sense to see, what not all men can see, 


eves 


that there are things which a woman ean 
do better than a man, in which a woman 
It is not 
a question of superiority or inferiority, 
but merely difference. 


is often wise and a man foolish. 


**T perceive,” he said, ‘‘ I must give you 
the reins, and sink into my right place in 
the household chariot. Well, perhaps it | 





I must do | 





is best; far better than turning into a do 
mestic Phaeton and setting the world oy 
fire. Seriously, my darling, this sh; 
not happen again, if you will help me.’ 
So ended their first quarrel, which S 


| lence persisted was not a quarrel, but on 


a slight variety in opinion. And she did 
help him from that time forward, 

many things that might otherwise ha 

been very painful to a proud man, very 
wearisome to a busy man. But she had 
a way of doing them all, even the most 
humiliating, which took the sting out of 
them entirely. And when the money 
was obtained, every body paid, and the 
preparations completed for their next 
day’s journey to Blackhall, young Mrs. 
Jardine sat on her boxes, which she had 


| packed with her own hands, looking pale 


and tired, certainly, but with the cheerful 
est of countenances. Her husband, too, 
went about whistling, ‘*O Nannie, wilt 
thou gang wi’ me?” in which song, sung 
under his instruction as to accent, 
had created quite a furor at several din 
ner parties. 

‘* Evidently you do not ‘sigh to leave 
the flaunting town,’ and are any thing but 
disgusted with the ‘lowly cot and russet 


she 


| gown,’ to which I am dooming you,” said 


he, laughing. ‘‘So, give me the song: 
even though our piano is gone, and our 
parlor looks any thing ‘but that * bower 
of roses by Bendemeer’s stream,’ to which 
you are so often calling my attention. 
Sing, my bird.” 

She sat down and sang, clear as a bell 
and gay as a lark, the lovely old ditty 
Her voice was her one perfectly beautiful 
possession, ‘‘except,” as Roderick some 
times said—‘‘except her soul,” of which 
it was the exponent. He listened to it 
with all his heart in his eyes. 

‘Do you remember, Silence, that first 
night at the Reyniers’, when you sang 
‘My Queen?) And again—no, you could 
not remember that—the first Sunday 
when I heard you singing behind me, un- 
seen, in Neuchatel Cathedral? It sound 
ed like the voice of an angel—my good 
angel. And now I have her in my home, 
my own home, forever. And she 
only a woman, and has got no wings.” 

‘‘Nor has mine either. He is—only a 
man; and I find out a new—shall I eal! 
it peculiarity 7—in him every day. And, 
worse, he can not sing at all; he can only 
whistle; but—” 

And then, being a weak-minded wom- 


is 














n at best, and also exceedingly tired, 
e stopped laughing, and began crying, 
wing passionately to her husband's 
ist. 
‘Oh. take care of me, and I will take 
» of you as well as I can. We are 
ry young, very foolish; but we may 
» one another. Only love me, and 
n No, whether you love me or not, 
all always love you.” 
‘My darling!” 
‘But’—with the sun breaking bright 
through the summer shower—** since 
uu do love me, all will go well. We 
ll fight the world together, and not 
afraid No’—tossine back her light 
rls (they were terribly unfashionable, 
d she had been urged to abolish them, 
but Roderick objected, and they remain 
ed ‘no!’—and a gleam that might 
have come from some Highland ances 
tress of both, fearless till death, and faith 
ful till death, shone in Silence’s eyes 
[ am afraid of nothing, so long as I 
ive you.” 


HOW THAT CUP SLIPPED. 
“There’s many a slip 
‘Twixt the cup and the lip.” 

N Chieago. But who would ever think 

of locating a romance in Chicago? and 
not only using that prosaic city, but se- 
lecting for its hero a quiet (except when 
ina ‘‘corner’) coal merchant? My plea 
is this: romances locate themselves, and 
heroes are like murder—you never know 
when or where to prepare for them. So 
it was in Chicago that the cup was lifted, 
and quiet, bashful Mr. Strong, who knew 
far more about the different kinds of coal 
than he did about women, whose unsteady 
hand let it fall. 

Mr. Strong, at a date prior to the begin- 
ning of his romance, belonged to that 
army of middle-aged young men seldom 
visible to a lady save at the theatre, or 
occasionally on Madison Street, or going 
up the steps of some boarding-house. At 
the theatre they troop by twos and threes 
to their reserved seats in all the joyous 
freedom of ungloved hands, listen to the 
play, unless perchance they are distract 
ed by the sight of some former compan 
ion who is detected stealing guiltily in 
with a pretty smiling girl, upon whom 
he lavishes bonbons and attentions, and 
never once glances in the direction of his 
forsaken friends. They always hurry out 
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between acts, not so much, I am con 
vineed, for the sake of getting a drink, as 
to escape into the open air, and chuckle 
over the capture of Brown. Or (presum 
ing my reader to be a lady) you are at 
another time indebted to one of this band 
for a seat in a crowded stage in crossing 
from one side of the city to the other. 
He cheerfully resigns his place, you are 
made comfortable, and he hangs on toa 
strap and bumps his expensive beaver 
against the stage roof. Or,as I said be 
fore, you may see him mounting the steps 
of his boarding-house. 

It was in the latter case that Miss Jessie 
Bloomer first saw Mr. Strong. She had 
arrived in Chicago one summer day by 
an afternoon train, had taken a warm 
bath and a refreshing nap, had tossed her 
waving brown hair into an artistic mass, 
robed herself in a pale blue muslin, the 
delicate shade of which brought out every 
rose and lily of her pretty dimpled face, 
and at last had floated airily down stairs, 
and was standing at one of the parlor 
windows just as Mr. Strong, fanning him 
self with an evening paper, put his foot 
upon the lower step of his boarding-house. 
Some young fellows were lounging on the 
upper one, and a word from them caused 
him tolook up. As he did so, the picture 
framed by the open window with its 
shadowy lace drapery was so dazzling 
that it caught his eyes at once, and he 
was overcome with embarrassment, and 
shuffled clumsily up, to the suppressed 
amusement of the fellows at the top, who 
remarked that ** Strong seemed struck.” 

Now it may naturally be asked how 
Miss Bloomer came to invade the home of 
these commercial gentlemen. The an- 
swer is easily given. She was a young 
sister of Mrs. Jack Morin, who, with her 
husband, also boarded at No. 10. Now 
all the fellows in the house knew Mrs. 
Morin very well indeed, but then she was 
forty years old, had a double chin and 
easy manners, and it had not taken any 
courage to make her acquaintance. But 
it was a very different thing to have a 
dainty bud of a girl suddenly settle down 
in one of the rather worn easy-chairs of 
their parlor, and as she had come without 
warning, she was such a surprising appa- 
rition that she caused each one of the 
boarders to scuttle back from the parlor 
door, when he would have entered, and 
converse in unusually low tones on the 
front steps. 
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In the mean time Mr. Strong paused not | 


to listen to the gibes of his companions, 
but hurried up to his room to re-arrange 
his dusty garb; for he was late, and the 
fumes of the dinner were already mount- 
ing the basement stairs in an overheated 
manner, and mingling with the still warm 
air of late afternoon. 


W hen 


changed, and the household was assem- 


} 
ne 


bled around the dinner table. 
tered the dining-room, Gordon, the wit of 


the house, had, with Jenkins and Smith, | 
the other boarders, been introduced, and | 


was giving the new arrival a humorous 
catalogue of the sights which Chicago of- 
fered, and which she must make a point 


of seeing. 


Miss Bloomer was thinking, just as Mr. | 
Strong took his seat, that it must be very | 


funny indeed to drive under a river in- 


stead of over it, and she was thinking, too, | 
a tunnel must be rather a frightful 


that 
place, especially at night, which 


Gordon a chance to get off one of his mots 


(not altogether new to his fellow-board- | 


ers), to the effect that although it was a 
good place for lurking robbers, they could 
hardly be called highwaymen, at which 
Miss Bloomer laughed sweetly, with her 
big eyes as well as her pretty lips. 
Somehow Mr. Strong felt irritated with 
Gordon and his old jokes, and when he in 
his turn had been introduced to the young 
lady, he the conversation 
But 
was restored by the 
timely entrance of belated Jack Morin, 
who greeted his charming sister-in-law in 


chose to turn 
intoa grave, even a gloomy, channel. 
fortunately gayety 


a boisterous and brotherly fashion, giving | 


her a hearty kiss and hug when she sprang 
from her chair to meet him—a proceeding 
which was watched with envious eyes by 
the boarders, and when he pulled one of 


the long curls which hung in her neck, and | 


told her that after himself she was the 
beauty of tl! 
lenced in rapt attention. 

sut I must not linger too long over this 
part of my story, since it is only the pref- 


ace 


Not many days passed before Miss Jes- | 


sie was adored by the four bachelors. 


Not one would have owned that he was | 


doing more for her than he would cheer- 
fully do for any lady visiting the city for 
the first time, when each vied with the 
other in making her visitagreeable. But, 
oh, Messrs. Gordon, Strong, Jenkins, and 


re-appeared the scene had | 


As he en- | 


gave | 


ie family, every fork was si- | 


Smith, did you do as much for quik 

plain Miss Wyman when she, only twelve 
short months before, visited her cous 
in, your landlady, in this very hous 
Where then was this lavish display o; 
hospitality on your part? Did she i 
i broadly hint that she would like to 

| out to the 


‘erib,” and also see the interi: 
of the shot-tower? And did she not sa 
plainly that she was not afraid of hors 
when you, Mr. Gordon, made a sham sho 
of regret that vour swift trotters were not 
safe for a lady todrive behind? And did 
not you, Mr. Jenkins, trump up a busi 
ness visit to St. Louis rather than 
upon the ladies to the opera? And 
| Smith, he ought to blush to his dying day 
| when he recalls the falsehood he concoct 
ed about the perils of a trip out to the 
erib, And when did you, Mr. Strong, 
ever lay aside your evening paper and 
banter Miss Wyman to beat you at a ganx 


of chess? 


Walt 


f 


as Tor 


Shame, shame upon you all 

You know very well that you allowed 
that poor young lady to have a dismal 
visit in the city you are now making so 
lively for this rosy girl, with her bewiteh 

ing smile and eyes. 

For th 

first few evenings Mr. Strong was, to all 
| outward seeming, true to his paper, but a 
close observer might often have caught 
him looking over the top at the central 
figure of the group around the card table 
Especially was he distrait when a light, 
happy laugh called him away from poli 
tics and current prices, and a pretty white 
hand reached out with a childish petu 
lance after a lost ‘‘trick.”” And he gave 
up all semblance to reading when a girl- 
ish figure perched itself upon the piano 
stool, and waited patiently while that for 
ward Jenkins tortured the strings of his 
violin, and prepared to squeak out a vil 
lainous accompaniment. 

Then came an evening when he stood 
back of Miss Bloomer’s chair and gave her 
|some useful hints on euchre- playing, 

which were most gratefully received. 
| After that he was often one of the four 
around the ever-present euchre table. 

About this time a certain world -re 
nowned prima donna began an engage 
ment at M'Vicker’s, and one evening Smith 
came home unusually early, and spent an 
unusually long time over his toilet. A 
| little later, a gorgeous and expensive bou- 
| quet arrived, and was sent up to his room. 
| At dinner, Miss Bloomer, always prettily 


But to resume my chronicle. 





essed. had added several festive touches 
her dress, which, taken with the svmp 
ms in Smith’s ease, threw the other three 
chelors into a high state of excitement, 
d they anxiously awaited further devel 
ments. They were not kept long in 
spense, for soon after dinner a earriage 

vy up before the door, and the driver 
nounced that he bad called for Mr. 
Smith. Mr. Smith was notified, and was 
nm waiting, in rather a nervous manner, 
the hall. Pre sently Miss Jessie Bloom 
tripped lightly down stairs, wrapped in 
fleecy opera cloak, and carrying the mys 
us bouquet in her hand, and together 
forsaken trio of bachelors gloomily 
itched Smith hand her into the carriage, 
id drive away to the opera. They all 
sented what they felt to be shabby, un 
erhanded behavior on his part, and had 
ey been Englishmen, they would have 
ined in voting him ‘‘a cad.” But being 
ere] 
ented themselves with the remark that 
Smith was sometimes a little tricky o 


y good citizens of Chicago, they con 


Change, which fact really had no bearing 
pon the ease in hand, as his present be 
havior was certainly straightforward and 
sove-board. He had asked Miss Bloom 
that morning if he might have the pleas 
of her company to the opera; she had 
readily accepted; and it had never once 
crossed his mind that it was a duty he 
owed to his fellow-boarders to acquaint 
them with his intentions. But it was 
tacitly agreed that Smith’s conduct was 
such that it could not be overlooked nor 
meekly borne. If he could whisk Miss 
Bloomer away to the opera, why, so could 
they, and then and there each to himself 
vowed a vow, the carrying out of which 
llad 


roieda vold or rather cood ereenbacks 


into the coffers of that prima donna, and 
into the pockets of florists and hackmen. 
And never before did a little village maid- 
en have such a feast of opera, or acecumu- 
late bouquets and librettos at such a rate. 
This opera business was but the beginning 
of her dissipations. There were drives 
out to Lineoln Park; Gordon’s skittish 
beasts flew along ‘‘the Boulevard” with 
the brave little belle sitting beside their 
wher; an excursion was arranged off- 
hand for herself, Mrs. Morin, and one of 
her admirers out to Hyde Park, when she 
was heard to express a wish to go there 
and gather fringed gentians; and as for 
bonbons, they filed up to her room in a 
perfect procession of costly satin, gilt, and 
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inlaid boxes. So altogether Miss Bloom- 


er was having, as she wrote to a friend at 


home, ‘‘a perfectly love ly time.” 


But in the natural course of events 


there came a time when she had to cease 
revolving in this round of gayety. One 
soit autumn evening, as she was driving 
beside Mr. oeltrong along the lake shore, 
there came a lull in the conversation, and 


they silently watched the full moon as it 


began to burnish 


the tranquil waters of 


Lake Michigan. The carriage rolied soft 
ly along, and the horses st pped evenly 


41 } } 
over the damp drive, and every thing 


combined to enhance the quiet of the 
hour. Finally Miss Bloomer spoke, and 
there was a tone of regret in her voice 
which her statement scarcely seemed to 
warrant. She said: 

‘T had a letter from mamma to-day.” 

Mr. Strong was puzzled by the woe of 
her manner, but hoped her mamma was 


‘Yes, thank you, she is quite well ; 


‘Your papa is not ill, I hope 

‘No, papa is very we ll too: but 

Yo?” 

‘Tl have to zo home 

‘Go home! Oh no. Why, you've 
only just come.” 

‘*“Oh, Mr. Strong, [ve been here ten 
weeks next Saturday.” 

“Ten weeks! It doesn't seem that 
many days.” 

‘** And I’ve had such a pe rfectly lovely 
time. I only wish [had just come; then 
I'd still have mV VISit t » make.” 

‘*But why need you go home? Write 
and ask your mother to let you stay all 
winter.” 

‘Tt would be of no use: and what is 
worse, I don't expect ever to see dear, 
lovely Chicago again. You know Jack 
is going to live in St. Louis after this:” 
and there was the suggestion of a sob in 
Miss Jessie’s voice as she finished her sen 
tence, 

Mr. Strong mused, and at last said, 
‘*That’s too bad.’ 

It was some time before either spoke 
again, and during the interval the gentle 
man was feeling sincere regret that the 
lively little girl was going away. He 
would probably never know another as 
well: indeed, he never would have known 
her if she had not walked right into his 
home, and, as it were, forced him to make 
her acquaintance. Never before had he‘ 
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asked a lady to drive with him or go to | 


the opera, and although he had found it a 
pleasant experience, he had not the faint- 
est idea that he would ever repeat it, for, 
as I hinted before, he was a bashful man, 


and he trembled at the thought of present- | 


ing himself before any lady through the 
The result of 
all this retrospection was merely a repeti 
that it 


usual avenues of society. 


tion of his first 
bad. 
‘*Do you mean it is too bad for you, or 
for me?” 
‘Why, for 
Strong had 


not known 


avowal, Was too 


Mr. 


instant 


for me, of course.” 
really up to that 
Which side his sympathies 
were on. 

“Oh, now, Mr. Strong, don’t tell fibs; 
you know don’t care in the least 
whether I go or stay; you'll forget that I 
ever existed after I am gone a month;” 


you 


and the big eyes looked a merry reproach 
up into his. 

**You are too hard upon a fellow, Miss 
indeed you and after Mr. 
Strong had commenced his protest it was 


Jessie are; 


easy to go on. ‘You can’t guess how 
much we'll miss you—all of us—and es- 
pecially, you may be sure, J’Ul be lonely 
enough when you are gone.” 

‘You are very kind to say so.” 

‘Kind! How could a fellow help 
missing such a—a—” 
Strong: 
the moonlight, as she sits waiting for you 
to finish your sentence. ) 

**Such a—a—’ what?” asked a saucy, 
mocking voice. 

‘Such a lovable little thing as you 
are; and before he realized what he was 
doing, he had bent down and 
kiss from the smiling lips. 

*Oh, Mr. Strong!” drawing back. 


taken a 


‘You are not angry, are you, Miss | 
Jessie? Please forgive me. Indeed I 


couldn't help it.” 

‘Lam very, very angry, and you could 
have helped it if you had wanted to.” 

‘* Perhaps I could, if I had wanted to.” 

The young lady preserved a severe and 
silent demeanor, and the culprit grew un- 
easy. 

‘* You will forgivé me, won't you, Miss 

if we have to part, let us part 
in a very contrite tone. 
No answer. What was he to say to 
What would Gordon 
probably have said under similar cireum- 
stances ¢ 


Jessie ¢ 


friends,” 


make his peace? 


(Be careful, Mr. | 
Miss Jessie looks very sweet in | 


A sob from Miss Jessie. *‘ I’m just as 
unhappy as I can be, Mr. Strong, and J 
very sorry I told you I was going awa 
I never thought it would 
you kiss me.” 


make—ma 


This was encouraging, and her eo 
panion’s spirits grew lighter, and he | 
came fluent in expressions of regret fi 
his conduct and its remote cause. He 
last sueceeded in gaining forgiveness fo 
the first, and in assuaging her grief at 
leaving ‘‘dear, darling Chicago;” for sv 
perfect was the reconciliation that whx 
their drive was ended, Miss Bloomer was 
the promised wife of Mr. Strong. 

Now a well-conducted romance ought 
to have gone on smoothly from this point; 
but, instead, this one sought out the rough 
est paths through which to wander. [y 
the first place, Mr. Strong found awaiting 
hima telegram which called him to Penn 
sylvania, and while he was away the fa 
ther of Miss Bloomer made an unexpected 
appearance in Chicago; got very home 
sick, after the manner of old gentlemen 
unaccustomed to leaving home, and spir 


| ited that young person away to the far 


thest corner of Minnesota, only the day 
her lover returned. Had_= she 
known of his nearness, she might hay: 


before 


| persuaded her father to wait twenty-four 


but I am foreed to confess with 
shame that my hero had never once writ 
ten to his little fiancée during the ten days 
of their separation. He would gladly 
have done so, and had even dated nu 


hours ; 


| merous sheets of paper, but after the date 


| he could not. 


was onee written he was at a loss how to 
continue. Theaddress was the stumbling 
block; if he could have settled that to his 
satisfaction he might have gone on, but 
Since Miss Jessie was not 


| present, his engagement became so vague 


| sleeping-car. 


a thing that he was only half certain that 
he had not dreamed it that night in the 
When he had started upon 


| that eventful drive, no idea that he would 
| return from it her promised husband had 


| ever crossed his mind. 


Then, in less than 
two hours after, he had said a hurried fare- 
well in the hall, had stolen a couple of 
kisses when they were out of range of the 
open parlor—wherein reigned an ominous 
silence—had promised to be back the mo- 


| ment business was over, and had taken 


| his valise and rushed away to catch the 


night train going east. So after the many 
vain attempts I have noted the letter was 
given up, and he depended upon forgive- 
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eloquently and truthfully stating the 
case. 

But a letter might have prevented all 
that followed. For if a letter had come, 
it is more than likely that in the course 

f time it would have been shown to Mrs. 






her husband and father, and the engage- 
ment would have been talked about in the 

mily. Indeed, Miss Jessie had depend- 
ed upon the coming of a letter to divulge 
her seeret to her sister. But when none 
came it was but human that indignation 
should settle down upon her heart, and si 
lence upon her lips. 













So she departed, leaving but a brief 
note, which was to give her neglectful 
lover her Minnesota address, ‘‘ should he 
desire to make use of it.” 

This note called forth a prompt, awk- 
ward apology from the erring Strong, 
which was received and pardoned—both 
the conduct and letter—in a graceful and 
lengthy epistle from Miss Bloomer. In 
deed, it was such a pretty letter that it in- 
spired the recipient with a glow of pride 
in being able to claim the charming writ- 









pocket, and read it many times, and on 
the following Sunday retired to his room 
immediately after breakfast, and wrestled 
with an answer during the greater part 
of the day. He began by informing her 
that her ‘‘ favor of last Monday was re- 
ceived, and contents duly noted.” Then 
he was glad to learn that she had reached 
home safely, and that she had found all 










not mentioned their engagement to her 
sister before leaving Chicago, as the fel- 
lows would all have had their remarks 
to make, and it would be just as well to 
give them a good surprise one of these 
days; and should he write to her father ? 
He supposed she knew the great news 
about Jack and Gordon going into a part- 
nership and setting up in St. Louis the 
next week. He would try to get off some 
time near Christmas and visit her. In 
the mean time she must tell him what 
kind of a ring she would like. Business 
was beginning to hurry him, and she 
must not always wait to answer letters, 
but write to him often, and he remained 
respectfully hers, ete., ete. 

As an ordinary letter it was a study, 
but as a love-letter not a success. Still, 
Miss Jessie understood his difficulties, 
Vou. LIX.—No. 352.—38 



















ness, when he should reach Chicago, by | 


Morin, who would straightway have told | 


eras hisown. He carried it in his breast | 


well there; he was also glad that she had | 


read the most readable passages to her 
dear friend and confidante, and proceed- 
| ed to make a hero of her future husband, 
and did as he desired about writing often. 
Almost any reasonably good fellow can 

be idealized into a hero by simply setting 

| himself upon a pedestal in the heart of an 
imaginative, affectionate young girl, and 
| then leaving her. First of all he will be 
a hero because it is necessary for her to 
| have one to worship; then he is hers, has 
given himself to her in preference to any 
| of the thousand other women he has seen, 
; and by that act alone has shown himself 
superior to the thousand other men whom 
| she has seen. He may be a trifle dull in 
| conversation, and more than a trifle dull in 
his letters, and withal somewhat neglect- 
ful of her; but then he is absorbed in the 
affairs of the world, and what would be- 
come of these same worldly affairs if he 
took no interest in them? so she cheerful- 
ly accepts him as he is, and stands just a 
| little in awe of him, because he under- 
stands matters into which she can not en- 
|ter. He may be rather taciturn, but in 
| that case he has the veritable grand sei- 
| gneur style, and is all the more admirable 
for it. Under any and all circumstances 
her common clay turns to finest marble, 
and she worships her idol, and commands 
| all her friends to kneel before the shrine. 
Now even on the slight acquaintance 
my readers have with Mr. Strong, I'm 
sure they will agree with me in the ver- 
dict that he was not of the stuff from 
which heroes are usually made. He was 
| not built of very fine clay, nor of sounding 


brass; he was more—judging him impar- 
tially—like a bass-wood image than any 
thing in the idol line; but such as he was, 
Miss Jessie had not been parted from him 
a month before she had him enthroned, 
with innumerable tapers glimmering 
through the clouds of incense constantly 
burning before him. 

How sad to think that he was so soon to 
cast himself down from that pedestal! 
Or did fate do the deed? I’m more than 
half inclined to think he was only a tool in 
the hands of inexorable destiny, for years 
after, when he told me the whole story, 
he came as near weeping as a Chicago 
coal merchant could. He twisted his 
hands together, and turned about on the 
little finger of his left hand a magnificent 
diamond ring (which was bought for a 
much fairer hand); he groaned aloud, 
and swore that a greater blockhead than 
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he never lived, and in every way showed 
the liveliest remorse. To justify him as 
much as possible with my readers, I’m go- 
ing to let him finish the story for himself, 
and they will be convinced of his sin- 
cerity. 

‘I arranged my business so as to get 
away for a couple of weeks about Christ- 
I wrote her I was coming, but did 
not say just when, as I was so uncertain. 
I was going a little beyond her home, too, 
before I returned, to visit some of my 
mother’s relatives. 
little Jessie very much; 


mas, 


| respect myself any the more for my con. 
victions. . 
‘The very night that my business w 
completed I received this letter from Mj 
Bloomer; and he handed me a little mj; 
sive from out his note-book. It ran thus 


as 


SS 


“Mr. Stronc,—After receiving your last let 





I wanted to see poor | 
indeed I did: but | 


I dreaded to meet the old folks, and all | 


her girl friends, and the whole village; so 
when I got on the train to start, and met 
a friend who was going hunting in my 
uncle's neighborhood, I decided to go right 


on with him, make my visit there first, | 


and then visit Jessie on my way back to 
Chicago. I thought I'd gather courage 
in the mean time to meet her folks. 

‘*T found my friends very glad to see 





: : atl 
me, and the first week of my vacation | 


slipped away without my realizing it. 


Then I thought I’d send a line and fix a| 


day for starting. Ididn’t get a chance to 
write that day; and the next, when I sat 
down and began, I found it rather awk- 
ward to tell her that I had come right past 
her station to see other friends first, so I 
concluded not to write, but just step in the 
next day when she wasn’t expecting to see 
me. That very night a terrific snow-storm 
came, and there wasn’t a train to be seen 
for forty-eight hours. The last one that 
went through brought me a letter from 
my partner in Chicago, urging me back 
as soon as possible, as we were likely to 
meet with a heavy loss. The letter de- 
cided me to take the first train that came, 
I 
fully intended to dispatch my business 
there, and the moment I could get away, 
to take three days and visit that poor little 
virl. Of course I couldi’t write and tell 
her how I'd been loafing within a hun- 
dred miles of her for nearly two weeks. 

‘* When I got to Chicago I found affairs 
badly mixed up, and it was two weeks 
more before they were straightened. I 
was so harassed all that time that writing 
was quite out of the question with me. I 
1ever was much of a letter-writer any- 
way, and least of all in the line of friend- 
ly correspondence. But I had thought of 
my behavior every day, and many times 
each day, and I can assure you I didn't 


and get to Chicago as soon as possible. 





nearly a month ago, I expected you daily. But | 
need scareely say, now that I have learned /) 

true Sric nd that you passed through Forestville ¢ 
last month, that I do not expect you at all. 

“Your conduct has been very singular, to say t 
least, and I do not understand it. Do not, please, 
imagine that Iam breaking my heart over the mat 
ter, for lam not. I only congratulate myself upon 
my happy escape from a man who has ¢0 little re. 
gard for his word. 

“Trusting that your ways will be more straig! 
forward in the future, for your own good, 

“Tam, respectfully, yours, JEsste Boomer.” 

** Pretty severe, isn’t it ?” he asked, as I 
finished. ‘* But I deserved it.” 

“Yes, you deserved it,” I replied, ha 
ing it back. ‘* What did you do to clear 
yourself ?” 

‘*T wrote and told her the whole thing, 
but received my letter back, along with 
the others I had written, and a little slip 
of paper, upon which she merely said that 
a poor excuse was better than none, but 
I must pardon her if she declined to ac 
cept it.” 

‘** And did you ever learn how she found 
out about that unlucky trip ?” 

‘* Yes: it seems that White—the friend 
I met on the train—saw Morin in §&t. 
Louis, and told him about our jolly hunt- 
ing party; Morin mentioned it to his wife, 
and she wrote it to Jessie.”’ 

** And you've never heard of her since ?” 

**Y-e-s, I—had a—that is, not a letter, 
but—her wedding cards, about six months 
after.” 

‘**Ah! Whom did she marry ? 

‘** Gordon.” 

as fs igs 


nd 
iC 
iG 
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“THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER.” 


On the romantic shore of Lake Lucerne, 
3eneath my window ‘are some garden walks, 
Where now the autumnal frosts the foliage burn, 
And hardy dahlias blacken on their stalks ; 
Sut, many-leaved and fresh and fragrant, blows 
One solitary flower—a perfect Rose. 





This, full of crimson life as if it had 
No thought of death, I’ve watched, day after day, 
While deep in snows the Rigi-Kulm was clad, 
And deep the snows in clefts of Pilate lay— 
Grim mount! above the clouds whose sharp-drawn 
peaks 





IIave long presaged the storm—and now it breaks. 
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Like ships at sea, St. Gothard’s summits strain, 
And toward Tell’s chapel all the storied scene 

Is dashed with slanted streaks of misty rain ; 

iere’s not a spot of color or of sheen 

» dull landscape save that lonely Rose— 

Leaden the sky, and gray the very snows! 


With all of blushes and all fragrance rife, 
Love’s fragile banner to the gale unfurled, 

| n bravely on! Yea, live thy little life, 

I would not pluck thee for the world. 
sentimental folly that would shed 

sentient leaves to strew yon sodden bed. 

















0 Rose! 















im the type of the true poet’s thoug cht . 

am the type of the true lover’s heart’— 

These words, in melody of perfumes wrought, 

Like notes of musie did the flower impart— 
cray-haired age my youth is fresh; I bloom 

‘ice and blackness’ of the tomb. 






| to the 














“Thou in the flest 













1, and in my petals I, 
Are shadows; but a Soul is thine and mine. 

I am a Vision, and a Prophecy! 
And that which makes the poe t’s thought divine, 

And love a subtler revelation still, 

Is far more real than yon rock-ribbed hill 


‘A few short days, or hours, and I am gone 
But, lingering here, last of a happy race, 
Into my bosom all thou lookest on ; 
I gather up—but clothed in summer's grace: 
And I bs all hang forever in thy mind, 
A mystic Rose, 


immortally refined, 








“Yea, these my perfumes shed shall hit thy sense 
With spiritual power when I am dust 
Perchance the last survivor, wons hence, 
Of men shall be a Poet, and his trust, 
The perfect flower of Manhood, shall resign, 
I the periect Rose, to Love Divine.” 
















CHAPTER IV. 
DISQUIETUDE. 












TYVHE ladies of Scargate Hall were un- 
| easy, although the weather was so 
fine, upon this day of early August, in the 
year now current. It was a remarkable 
fact, that in spite of the distance they 
slept asunder, which could not be less 
perso by a dream, which a ppeared to be 
quite the same dream until examined nar- 
rowly, and being examined, grew more sur- 
prising in its points of difference. They 
were much above paying any heed to 
though instructed by the patri- 
archs to do so; and they seemed to be quite 











dreams, 


and the punishment astonished them. 
Lately it had been established (although 
many leading people went against it, and 
threatened to prosecute the man for tres- 
pass) that here in these quiet and reputa- 
ble places, where no spy could be needed, 
a man should come twice every week 
vith letters, and in the name of the king 
be we for them. Such things were re- 
quired in towns, perhaps, as corporations 
and gutters were ; 
people could mind their own business, and 
charge them two groats for some fool who 
knew their names, was like putting a tax 
upon their christening. So it was the 
hope of many, as well as every one’s be- 
lief, that the postman, being of Lancas- 
trian race, would very soon be bogged, or 











’ off by a flood, or go and break his own 
neck from a precipice. 





| 


| low, and as tough 


MARY ANERLEY. 


The postman, however, was a wiry fel- 
as any native, and he 
rode a pony even tougher than himself, 
whose cradle was a marsh, 
mother a mountain, his first breath a 
fog, and his weaning meat wire-grass, 
and his form a combination of sole-leath- 
er and corundum. 


and whose 


He wore no shoes for 


| fear of not making sparks at night, to 


than five-and-thirty yards, both had been | 


famished, or get lost in a fog, or swept | 


setting over the effects, when the lesson | 


but to bring them where | 


know the road by, and although his bit 
had been a blacksmith’s rasp, he would 
yield to it only when it suited him. 
The postman, whose name was George 
King (which confounded him with King 
George, in the money to pay), carried a 
sword and blunderbuss, and would use 
them sooner than argue. 

Now this man and horse had come slow- 
ly along, without meaning any mischief, 
to deliver a large sealed packet, with 
sixteen pence to pay put upon it, ‘‘to 
Mistress Philippa Yordas, ete., her own 
hands, and speed, speed, speed ;” which 
they carried out duly by stop, stop, stop, 
whensoever they were hungry, or saw 
any thing to look at. None the less for 
that, though with certainty much later, 
they arrived in good trim, by the middle 
of the day, and ready for the comfort 
which they both deserved. 

As yet it was not considered safe to 
trust any tidings of importance to the 


| post in such a world as this was; and 


leven were it safe, 


it would be bad man- 
ners from a man of business. Therefore 
Mr. Jellicorse had sealed up little, except 
his respectful consideration and request 
to be allowed to wait upon his honored 
clients, concerning a matter of great mo- 
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ment, upon the afternoon of Thursday | 
then next ensuing. And the post had | 
gone so far, to give good distance for the 
money, that the Thursday of the future 
came to be that very day. 

The present century opened with a} 
chilly and dark year, following three bad 
seasons of severity and scarcity. And in 
the northwest of Yorkshire, though the 
summer was now so far advanced, there 
had been very little sunshine. For the 
last day or two, the sun had labored to 
sweep up the mist and cloud, and was be- 
ginning to prevail so far that the mists 
drew their skirts up and retired into haze, 
while the clouds fell away to the ring of 
the sky, and there lay down to abide their 
time. Wherefore it happened that ‘‘ Yor- 
das House” (as the ancient building was 
in old time called) had a clearer view 
than usual of the valley, and the river 
that ran away, and the road that tried to 
run up to it. Now this was considered a 
wonderful road, and in fair truth it was 
wonderful, withstanding all efforts of 
even the Royal Mail pony to knock it to 
pieces. In its rapidity down hill it sur- 
passed altogether the river, which gal- 
loped along by the side of it, and it stood 
out so boldly with stones of no shame 
that even by moonlight nobody could 
lose it, until it abruptly lost itself. But 
it never did that, until the house it came 
from was two miles away, and no other 
to be seen; and so why should it go any 
further? 

At the head of this road stood the old 
gray house, facing toward the south of 
east, to claim whatever might come up 
the valley, sun, or storm, or columned 
fog. In the days of the past it had 
claimed much more—goods, and cattle, 
and tribute of the traffic going north- 
ward—as the loop-holed quadrangle for 
impounded stock, and the deeply embra- 
sured tower, showed. At the back of the 
house rose a mountain spine, blocking 
out the westering sun, but cut with one 
deep portal where a pass ran into West- 
moreland—the scaur-gate whence the 
house was named; and through this gate 
of mountain often, when the day was 
waning, a bar of slanting sunset entered, 
like a plume of golden dust, and hovered 
on a broad black patch of weather-beaten 
fir-trees. The day was waning now, and 
every steep ascent looked steeper, while 
down the valley light and shade made 





longer cast of shuttle, and the margin of 


the west began to glow with a deep wine- 
color, as the sun came down—the tinge 
of many mountains and the distant sea 
until the sun himself settled quietly into 
it, and there grew richer and more ripe 
(as old bottled wine is fed by the crust). 
and bowed his rubicund farewell, through 
the postern of the scaur-gate, to the old 
Hall, and the valley, and the face of My. 
Jellicorse. 

That gentleman's countenance did not. 
however, reply with its usual brightness 
to the mellow salute of evening. Wea 
ried and shaken by the long, rough ride. 
and depressed by the heavy solitude, he 
hated and almost feared the task which 
every step brought nearer. As the house 
rose higher and higher against the red 
sky, and grew darker, and as the sul- 
len roar of blood-hounds (terrors of the 
neighborhood) roused the slow echoes of 
the crags, the lawyer was almost fain to 
turn his horse’s head, and face the risks 
of wandering over the moor by night. 
But the hoisting of a flag, the well-known 
token (confirmed by large letters on a rock 
that strangers might safely approach, in- 
asmuch as the savage dogs were kennelled 
—this, and the thought of such an entry 
for his day-book, kept Mr. Jellicorse from 
ignominious flight. He was in for it now, 
and must carry it through. 

In a deep embayed window of leaded 
glass Mistress Yordas and her widowed 
sister sat for an hour, without many 
words, watching the zigzag of shale and 
rock which formed their chief communi- 
cation with the peopled world. They did 
not care to improve their access, or in- 
crease their traffic; not through cold mo- 
rosity, or’even proud indifference, but be- 
cause they had been so brought up, and 
so confirmed by circumstance. For the 
Yordas blood, however hot and wild and 
savage in the gentlemen, was generally 
calm and good, though steadfast, in the 
weaker vessels. For the main part, how- 
ever, a family takes its character more 
from the sword than the spindle; and 
their sword hand had been like Esau’s. 

Little as they meddled with the doings 
of the world, of one thing at least these 
stately Madams—as the baffled squires 
of the Riding called them—were by no 
means heedless. They dressed them- 
selves according to their rank, or per- 
haps above it. Many a nobleman’s wife 
in Yorkshire had not such apparel; and 
even of those so richly gifted, few could 
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have come up to the purpose better. No- 
body, unless of their own sex, thought of 
their dresses when looking at them. 

‘‘He rides very badly,” Philippa said; 
‘the people from the lowlands always do. 
He may not have courage to go home to- 
night. But he ought to have thought of 
that before.” 





d, of course,” Mrs. Carnaby answered; 

but he should have come earlier in the 
day. What shall we do with him, when 
he has done his business ?” 

‘‘Tt is not our place to amuse our law- 
ver. He might go and smoke in the Jus- 
tice-room, and then Welldrum could play 

izatelle with him.” 

‘‘Philippa, you forget that the Jelli- 
corses are of a good old county stock. His 
wife isa stupid, pretentious thing; but we 
need not treat him as we must treat her. 
And it may be as well to make much of 
him, perhaps, if there really is any trouble 
c yming.” 

‘You are thinking of Pet. By-the-bye, 
are you certain that Pet can not get at 
Saracen 2 You know how he let him 
loose last Easter, when the flag was flying, 


ever since.” 


was an excellent thought of yours.” 


keeper, or the hind, or the henchman, or 
the ranger, or the porter, or the bailiff, or 
the reeve, or some other of some fifty 
names of office, in a place of more civil- 
ization, so many and so various were his 
tasks. But here his professional name 
was the ‘‘dogman;” and he held that of- 
fice according to an ancient custom of the 
Scargate race, whence also his surname 
(if such it were) arose. For of old time 
and in outlandish parts a finer humanity 
prevailed, and a richer practical wisdom 
upon certain questions. Irregular offsets 
of the stock, instead of being cast upon the 
world as waifs and strays, were allowed a 
place in the kitchen-garden or stable-yard, 
and flourished there without disgrace, 
while useful and obedient. Thus for gen- 
erations here the legitimate son was Yor- 
das, and took the house and manors; the 
illegitimate became Jordas, and took to 
the gate, and the minding of the dogs, and 
any other office of fidelity. 

The present Jordas was, however, of 


‘Poor man! We must offer him a| 


and the poor man has been in his bed | 
rT * | 
Jordas will see to that. He can be | 
trusted to mind the dogs well, ever since | 


» e ° . ’ | 
you fined him ina fortnight’s wages. That | 


° | 
Jordas might have been called the 


| less immediate kin to the owners, being 
only the son of a former Jordas, and in 
the enjoyment of a Christian name, which 
never was provided for a first-hand Jor- 
das; and now as his mistress looked out 
on the terrace, his burly figure came duly 
forth, and his keen eyes ranged the walks 
and courts, in search of Master Lancelot, 
who gave him more trouble in a day, 
sometimes, than all the dogs cost in a 
twelvemonth. With a fine sense of mis- 
| chief, this boy delighted to watch the road 
for visitors, and then (if barbarously de- 
nied his proper enjoyment and that of the 
dogs) he still had goodly devices of his 
own for producing little tragedies. 

Mr. Jellicorse knew Jordas well, and 
felt some pity for him, because, if his 
grandmother had been wiser, he might 
have been the master now; and the law- 
yer, having much good feeling, liked not 
to make a groom of him. Jordas, how- 
ever, knew his place, and touched his hat 
respectfully, then helped the solicitor to 
dismount, the which was sorely needed. 

‘*You came not by the way of the ford, 
Sir?” the dogman asked, while consider- 
|ing the leathers. ‘‘The water is down; 
| you might have saved three miles.” 

‘* Better lose thirty than my life. Will 
any of your men, Master Jordas, show me 
a room, where I may prepare to wait upon 
your ladies ?” 

Mr. Jellicorse walked through the old 
arched gate of the reever’s court, and was 
shown to a room, where he unpacked his 
valise, and changed his riding clothes, and 
refreshed himself. A jug of Scargate ale 
was brought to him, and a bottle of foreign 
wine, with the cork drawn, lest he should 
hesitate; also a cold pie, bread and butter, 
and a small case-bottle of some liqueur. 
He was not hungry, for his wife had cared 
to victual him well for the journey; but 
for fear of offense he ate a morsel, found 
it good, and ate some more. Then after 
a sip or two of the liqueur, and a glance or 
two at his black silk stockings, buckled 
shoes, and best small-clothes, he felt him- 
| self fit to go before a duchess, as once upon 
a time he had actually done, and expressed 
himself very well indeed, according to the 
dialogue delivered whenever he told the 
story about it every day. 

Welldrum, the butler, was waiting for 
him—a man who had his own ideas, and 
was going to be put upon by nobody. 
‘*Tf my father could only come to life for 
| one minute, he would spend it in kicking 
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that man,” Mrs. Carnaby had exclaimed, | 
about him, after carefully shutting the | 
door; but he never showed airs before | 
Miss Yordas. 

‘“Come along, Sir,’ Welldrum said, 
after one professional glance at the tray, | 
to ascertain his residue. ‘*My ladies 
have been waiting this half hour; and for | 
sure, Sir, you looks wonderful! This way, | 
Sir, and have a care of them oak fagots. | 
My ladies, Lawyer Jellicorse !” 


CHAPTER V. 


DECISION. 





THE sun was well down and away be- 
hind the great fell at the back of the 
house, and the large and heavily furnished | 
room was feebly lit by four wax candles, 
and the glow of the west reflected as a | 
gleam into eastern windows. The lawyer 
was pleased to have it so, and to speak 
with a dimly lighted face. The ladies 
looked beautiful; that was all that Mr. 
Jellicorse could say, when cross-examined 
by his wife next day concerning their lace 
and velvet. Whether they wore lace or 
net was almost more than he could say, 
for he did not heed such trifles; but velvet 
was within his knowledge (though not the 
color or the shape), because he thought it 
hot for summer, until he remembered 
what the climate was. Really he could 
say nothing more, except that they looked 
beautiful; and when Mrs. Jellicorse jerked 
her head, he said that he only meant, of 
course, considering their time of life. 

The ladies saw his admiration, and felt 
that it was but natural. Mrs. Carnaby 
came forward kindly, and offered him a 
nice warm hand; while the elder sister 
was content to bow, and thank him for 
coming, and hope that he was well. As 
yet it had not become proper for a gentle- 
man, visiting ladies, to yawn, and throw 
himself into the nearest chair, and cross 
his legs, and dance one foot, and ask how 
much the toy-terrier cost. Mr. Jellicorse 
made a fine series of bows, not without a 
scrape or two, which showed his goodly 
calf; and after that he waited for the gra- 
cious invitation to sit down. 

‘If I understood your letter clearly,” 
Mistress Yordas began, when these little 
rites were duly accomplished, ‘‘ you have 
something important to tell us concerning 





our poor property here. A small proper- 





ty, Mr. Jellicorse, compared with that of 
the Duke of Lunedale, but perhaps a little 
longer in one family.” 

** The duke is a new-fangled interloper,” 
replied hypocritical Jellicorse, though no 
other duke was the husband of the duchess 
of whom he indited daily; ‘* properties of 
that sort come and go, and only tradesmen 
notice it. Your estates have been longer 
in the seisin of one family, madam, than 
any other in the Riding, or perhaps in 
Yorkshire.” 

‘“We never seized them!” cried Mrs. 
Carnaby, being sensitive as to ancestral 
thefts, through tales about cattle-lifting, 
‘*You must be aware that they came to us 
by grant from the Crown, or even before 
there was any Crown to grant them.” 

‘*T beg your pardon for using a tech- 
nical word, without explaining it. Seisin 
is a legal word, which simply means pos- 
session, or rather the bodily holding of a 
thing, and is used especially of corporeal 
hereditaments. You ladies have seisin of 
this house and lands, although you never 
seized them.” 

‘*The last thing we would think of do- 
ing,” answered Mrs. Carnaby, who was 
more impulsive than her sister, also less 
straightforward. ‘‘ How often we have 
wished that our poor lost brother had not 
been deprived of them! But our father’s 
will was sacred, and you told us we were 
helpless. We struggled, as you know; 
but we could do nothing.” 

‘‘That is the question which brought 
me here,” the lawyer said, very quietly, 
at the same time producing a small roll 
of parchment sealed in cartridge paper. 
‘*Last week I discovered a document 
which I am forced to submit to your 
judgment. Shall I read it to you, or tell 
its purport briefly ?” 

‘Whatever it may be, it can not in 
any way alter our conclusions. Our con- 
clusions have never varied, however deep- 
ly they may have grieved us. We were 
bound to do justice to our dear father.” 

‘*Certainly, madam; and you did it. 
Also, as I know, you did it as kindly as 
possible toward other relatives, and you 
only met with perversity. Ihad the hon 
or of preparing your respected father’s 
will, a model of clearness and precision, 
considering—considering the time afford- 
ed, and other disturbing influences. I 
know for a fact that a copy was laid be- 
fore the finest draftsman in London, by 
—by those who were displeased with it, 
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He oe ld dispose of ame own property 
you mean.” 

‘*You misappre shend m °.” Mr. Jelli- 
corse now was in his element, for he Soted 
an absurdity just coming into 
vogue. ‘‘Indulge me one 

ike this silver dish, 


he Wi isd ispose “dl. 


ss eee 


for instance; it is in 
I have the use of it; but can I 
ve it to either of you ladies ?” 

‘Not very well, it belongs to 


my hands, 


be cause 





‘ten “misapprehend me. [I ean not 
vive it mine to 
Mrs. Carnaby looked puzzled. 
‘Eliza, allow me,” said Mistress Yor- 
das, in her stiffer manner, and now for 
first time interfering. ‘*‘ Mr. Jelli- 
corse assures us that his language is a 
odel of clearness and precision; per- 
hay s he will prove it by telling us now, 
in plain words, what his meaning is.” 
‘What I mean, madam, is that your 
respected father could devise you a part 
only of this property, rest 
was not his to devise. had 
life-interest in it.” 
‘His will, therefore, fails as to 
part of the property? How much, and 
what part, if you please "”” 


‘ive 
five. 


because it is not 


tne 


because the 
He only 


some 
















tates, including this house and grounds, 
and the home-farm.”’ 


anger. 
tions at once,”’ 
and a smile, 


” 


matter. 


hands; 
not be so. 


moment. [| 


‘The larger and better part of the es- 


Mrs. Carnaby started and began to 
speak; but her sister moved only to stop 
her, and showed no signs of dismay or 


‘For fear of putting too many ques- 
she said, with a slight bow 
‘‘let me beg you to explain, 
as shortly as possible, this very surprising 


Mr. Jellicorse watched her with some 
suspicion, because she called it so surpris- 
ing, yet showed so little surprise herself. 
For a moment he thought that she must 
have heard of the document now in his 
but he very soon saw that it could 
It was only the ancient Yor- 


nd his words were: ‘ Beautiful! beau- | das pride, perversity, and stiffneckedness. 
ful! Every word of it holds water.’ | And even Mrs. Carnaby, strengthened by 
Now that, madam, can not be said of | the strength of her sister, managed to look 


|as if nothing more than a tale of gome 
| tenant were pending. 


But this, or ten 
; this, availed not to deceive Mr. Jel 
That gentleman, having seen 
of the world, whispered to himself 
high felt him- 
self placed on the stool of authority, and 
even ventured upon a pinch of snuff. 
This was unwise, and cost him dear, for 
the ladies would not 
their birth if they 
against him. 

| He, however, with a friendly mind, and 
a tap now and then upon his docu 


time 
licorse. 
much 


that this was all *‘ jinks,”’ 


have been 


had not 


true to 
stored it 


ment, to 
give emphasis to his story, recounted the 
whole of it, and set forth how much was 
come of it already, and how much it might 
lead to. To Seargate Hall, and the better 
part of the property always enjoyed there- 
with, Philippa Yordas and Eliza Carna- 
by had no claim whatever, except on the 
score of possession, until it could be shown 
that their brother Duncan was dead, with- 
| out any heirs or assignment (which might 
| have come to pass through a son adult), 
|}and even so, his widow might come for- 
| ward and give trouble. Concerning all 
that, there was time enough to think; but 
something must be done at once to cancel 
|the bargain with Sir Walter Carnaby, 
| without letting his man of law get scent 
of the fatal title. And now 
that he ladies knew all, what did they 
say ? 


defeet in 


| In answer to this, the ladies were in- 
clined to put the whole blame upon him, 
for not having managed matters better; 
and when he had shown that the whole 
of it was done before he had any thing to 
do with it, they were firmly convinced 
that he ought to have known it, and found 
a proper remedy. And in the finished 
manner of well-born ladies they gave him 
to know, without astrong expression, that 
such an atrocity was a black stain on every 
legal son of Satan, living, dead, or still to 
| issue from Gerizim. 
| ‘* That can not affect the title now I as- 
| sure you, madam, that it can not,” the un- 
fortunate lawyer exclaimed at last; ‘‘ and 
as for damages, poor old Duncombe has 
left no representatives, even if an action 
would lie now, which is simply out of the 
question. On my part no neglect can be 
shown, and indeed for your knowledge of 
the present state of things, if humbly I 
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may say so, you are wholly indebted to 
my zeal.” 

‘*Sir, I heartily wish,” Mrs. Carnaby 
replied, ‘‘ that your zeal had been exhaust- 
ed on your own affairs.” 

‘*Kliza, Mr. Jellicorse has acted well, 
and we can not feel too much obliged to 
him:” Miss Yordas, having humor of a 
sort, smiled faintly at the double meaning 
of her own words, which was not intend- 
ed. ‘‘ Whatever is right must be done, of 
course, according to the rule of our fam- 
ily. In such a case it appears to me that 
mere niceties of laws, and quips and 
quirks, are entirely subordinate to high 
sense of honor. The first consideration 
must be thoroughly unselfish and pure 
justice.” 

The lawyer looked at her with admira- 
tion. He was capable of large senti- 
ments. And yet a faint shadow of disap- 
pointment lingered in the folios of his 
heart—there might have been such a 
very grand long suit, upon which his 
grandson (to be born next month) might 
have been enabled to settle for life, and 
bring up a legal family. Justice, how- 
ever, was justice, and more noble than 
even such prospects. So he bowed his 
head, and took another pinch of snuff. 

But Mrs. Carnaby (who had wept a 
little, in a place beyond the candle-light) 
came back with a passionate flush in her 
eyes, and a resolute bearing of her well- 
formed neck. 

‘Philippa, I am amazed at you,” she 
said, ‘‘Mr. Jellicorse, my share is equal 
with my sister’s, and more, because my 
son comes after me. Whatever she may 
do, I will never yield a pin’s point of 
my rights, and leave my son a beggar. 
Philippa, would you make Pet a beggar? 
And his turtle in bed, before the sun is on 
the window, and his sturgeon jelly when 
he gets out of bed! There never was any 
one, by a good Providence, less sent into 
the world to be a beggar.” 

Mrs. Carnaby, having discharged her 
meaning, began to be overcome by it. 
She sat down, in fear of hysteria, but 
with her mind made up to stop it; while 
the gallant Jellicorse was swept away by 
her eloquence, mixed with professional 
views. But it came home to him, from 
experience with his wife, that the less he 
said the wiser. But while he moved about, 
and almost danced, in his strong desire to 
be useful, there was another who sat quite 
still, and meant to have the final say. 








—__. 

‘*From some confusion of ideas, I sup- 
pose, or possibly through my own fault.” 
Philippa Yordas said, with less contempt 
in her voice than in her mind, ‘‘ it seems 
that I can not make my meaning clear. 
even to my own sister. I said that we 
first must do the right, and scorn all legal] 
subtleties. That we must maintain un 
selfish justice, and high sense of honor 
Can there be any doubt what these die- 
tate? What sort of daughters should we 
be if we basely betrayed our own father’s 
will ?” 

‘Excellent, madam,” the lawyer said: 
‘that view of the case never struck me, 
But there is a great deal in it.” 

**Oh, Philippa, how noble you are!” 
her sister Eliza cried; and cried no more, 
so far as tears go, for a long time after- 
ward. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ANERLEY FARM. 


On the eastern coast of the same great 
county, at more than ninety miles of dis- 
tance for a homing pigeon, and some hun- 
dred and twenty for a carriage from the 
Hall of Yordas, there was in those days, 
and there still may be found, a property 
of no vast size—snug, however, and of 
good repute—and called universally ‘‘ An- 
erley Farm.” How long it has borne that 
name it knows not, neither cares to moot 
the question; and there lives no antiqua- 
ry of enough antiquity to decide it. <A 
place of smiling hope, and comfort, and 
content with quietude; no memory of 
man about it runneth to the contrary; 
while every ox, and horse, and sheep, and 
fowl, and frisky porker, is full of warm 
domestic feeling and each homely virtue. 

For this land, like a happy country, has 
escaped, for years and years, the affliction 
of much history. It has not felt the des- 
olating tramp of lawyer or land-agent, 
nor been bombarded by fine and recovery, 
lease and release, bargain and sale, Doe 
and Roe and Geoffrey Styles, and the rest 
of the pitiless shower of slugs, ending with 
a charge of Demons. Blows, and blights, 
and plagues of that sort have not come to 
Anerley, nor any other drain of nurture 
to exhaust the green of meadow and the 
gold of harvest. Here stands the home- 
stead, and here lies the meadow-land; 
there walk the kine (having no call to 
run), and yonder the wheat in the hollow 
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of the hill, bowing to the silvery stroke | 


of the wind, is touched with the promise 
‘increasing gold. 

As good as the cattle and the crops 
themselves are the people that live upon 
them; or at least, in a fair degree, they 
try to be so; though not of course so 
harmless, or faithful, or peaceful, or char- 


itable. 


oO 


But still, in proportion, they may | 


be called as good; and in fact they believe | 


themselves much better. And this from 
no conceit of any sort, beyond what is in- 
lispensable; for nature not only enables 


but compels a man to look down upon his 








betters. 


From generation to generation, man, 


| 
and beast, and house, and land, have gone 


on in succession here, replacing, follow- 
ing, renewing, repairing and being re- 
paired, demanding and getting more sup- 
port, with such judicious give-and-take, 
and thoroughly good understanding, that 
now in the August of this year, when 
Seargate Hall is full of care, and afraid to 
cart a load of dung, Anerley farm is quite 
at ease, and in the very best of heart, 
man, and horse, and land, and crops, 
and the cock that crows the time of day. 
Nevertheless, no acre yet in Yorkshire, 
or in the whole wide world, has ever been 
o farmed or fenced as to exclude the step 
of change. 

From father to son the good lands had 
passed, without even a will to disturb 
them, except at distant intervals; and the 
present owner was Stephen Anerley, a 
thrifty and well-to-do Yorkshire farmer 
of the olden type. Master Anerley was 
turned quite lately of his fifty-second 
year, and hopeful (if so pleased the Lord) 
to turn a good many more years yet, as a 
strong horse works his furrow. For he 
was strong and of a cheerful face, ruddy, 
square, and steadfast, built up also with 
firm body to a wholesome stature, and 
able to show the best man on the farm 
the way to swing a pitchfork. Yet might 
he be seen, upon every Lord’s day, as 
clean as a new-shelled chestnut; neither 
at any time of the week was he dirtier 
than need be. Happy alike in the place 
of his birth, his lot in life, and the wis- 
dom of the powers appointed over him, 
he looked up with a substantial faith, 
yet a solid reserve of judgment, to the 
Church, the Justices of the Peace, spirit- 
ual lords and temporal, and above all His 
Majesty George the Third. Without any 
reserve of judgment, which could not 
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deal with such low subjects, he looked 
down upon every Dissenter, every pork- 
dealer, and every Frenchman. What he 
was brought up to, that he would abide 
by; and the sin beyond repentance, to his 
mind, was the sin of the turncoat. 

With all these hard-set lines of thought, 
or of doctrine (the seabbard of thoucht, 
which saves its edge, and keeps it out of 
mischief), Stephen Anerley was not hard, 
or stern, or narrow-hearted. Kind, and 
gentle, and good to every one who knew 
‘* how to behave himself,” and dealing to 
every man full justice—meted by his own 


measure—he was liable even to generous 


| acts, after being severe and having his 


own way. But if any body ever got the 
better of him by lies, and not fair better- 
ing, that man had wiser not begin to 
laugh inside the Riding. Stephen Aner- 
ley was slow but sure; not so very keen, 
perhaps, but grained with kerns of max- 
im’d thought, to meet his uses as they 
came, and to make a rogue uneasy. To 
move him from such thoughts was hard; 
but to move him from a spoken word had 
never been found possible. 

The wife of this solid man was solid 
and well fitted to him. In early days, by 
her own account, she had possessed con- 
siderable elegance, and was not devoid of 
it even now, whenever she received a vis- 
itor capable of understanding it. But for 
home use that gift had been cut short, al- 
most in the honey-moon, by a total want 
of appreciation on the part of her hus- 
band. And now, after five-and-twenty 
years of studying and entering into him, 
she had fairly earned his firm belief that 
she was the wisest of women. For she 
always agreed with him, when he wished 
it; and she knew exactly when to contra- 
dict him, and that was before he had said 
a thing at all, and while he was rolling it 
slowly in his mind, with a strong tend- 
ency against it. In out-door matters she 
never meddled, without being specially 
consulted by the master; but in-doors she 
governed with watchful eyes, a firm hand, 
and a quiet tongue. 

This good woman now was five-and- 
forty years of age, vigorous, clean, and of 
a very pleasant look, with that richness 
of color which settles on fair women 
when the fugitive beauty of blushing is 
past. When the work of the morning 
was done, and the clock in the kitchen 
was only ten minutes from twelve, and 
the dinner was fit for the dishing, then 
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Mistress Anerley remembered as a rule 
the necessity of looking to her own ap- 
pearance. She went up stairs, with a 


quarter of an hour to spare, but not to | 


squander, and she came down so neat 
that the farmer was obliged to be careful 
in helping the gravy. For she always 
sat 
there came any children, and it seemed 
ever since to be the best place for her to 
manage their plates and their manners as 
well, 
Alas! that the kindest and wisest of 
sides to them; and if 
is pointed out, it is sure to have come 
from their father. Mistress Anerley’s 
weakness was almost conspicuous to her- 
self—she worshipped her eldest son, per- 
haps the least worshipful of the family. 
Willie Anerley was a fine young fel- 
low, two inches taller than his father, 
with delicate features, and curly black 
hair, and cheeks as bright as a maiden’s. 
He had soft blue eyes, and a rich clear 
voice, with a melancholy way of saying 
things, as if he were above all this. 
yet he looked not like a fool; neither was 
he one altogether, when he began 
think of things. The worst of him was 
that he always wanted something new to 
goon with. He never could be idle; and 
yet he never worked to the end which 
crowns the task. In the early stage he 
would labor hard, be full of the greatness 
of his aim, and demand every body’s 
interest, exciting, also, mighty hopes of 
what was safe to come of it. 


next to him, as she had done before | 


to | 


And even | 


| farmer used to listen with a grim. d 


| 


any thing not wonderful. To this the 


leco- 
rous smile; then grumbled, as soon as he 
vas out of hearing, and fell to and did 
the little jobs himself. 

Sore jealousy of Willie, perhaps, a 
keen sense of injustice, as well as hig 
spirit and love of adventure, had driven 
the younger son, Jack, from home, and 
launched him on a sea-faring life. With 
a stick and a bundle he had departed 
from the ancestral fields and lanes, o; 


| summer morning about three years since, 
vomen have one (if not twenty) blind | 


any such weakness | 


when the cows were lowing for the mill 
pail, and a royal cutter was cruising off 
the Head. For a twelvemonth nothing 
was heard of him, until there came a let 
ter beginning, ‘* Dear and respected par- 
ents,” and ending, ‘‘ Your affectionate 
and dutiful son, Jack.” The body of the 
letter was of three lines only, occupied 
entirely with kind inquiries as to the wel 
fare of every body, especially his pup, and 


| his old pony, and dear sister Mary. 


And | 





Mary Anerley, the only daughter and 
the youngest child, well deserved the best 
remembrance of the distant sailor, though 
Jack may have gone too far in declaring 
(as he did till he came to his love-tim« 
that the world contained no other gir! fit 
to hold a eandle to her. No doubt it 
would have been hard to find a girl more 
true and loving, more modest and indus- 
trious; but hundreds and hundreds of bet 
ter girls might be found perhaps even in 
Yorkshire. 

For this maiden had a strong will of 
her own, which makes against absolute 


after that he sometimes carried on with | perfection; also she was troubled with a 


patience; but he had not perseverance. 
Once or twice he had been on the very 
nick of accomplishing something, and 
had driven home his nail; but then he 
let it spring back without clinching. 
*‘Oh, any fool can do that!” he cried, 
and never stood to it, to do it again, or to 
see that it came not undone. Ina word, 
he stuck to nothing, but swerved about, 
here, there, and every where. 

His father, being of so different a cast, 
and knowing how often the wisest of 
men must do what any fool can do, was 
bitterly vexed at the flighty ways of Wil- 
lie, and could do no more than hope, with 
a general contempt, that when the boy 
grew older he might be a wiser fool. But 
Willie’s dear mother maintained, with 
great consistency, that such a_ perfect 


wonder could never be expected to do 


| strenuous hate of injustice 








which is sure, 
in this world, to find cause for an out- 
break—and too active a desire to rush aft- 
er what is right, instead of being well 
content to let it come occasionally. And 
so firm could she be, when her mind was 
set, that she would not take parables, or 
long experience, or even kindly laughter, 
as a power to move her from the thing 
she meant. Her mother, knowing better 
how the world goes on, promiscuously, 
and at leisure, and how the right point 
slides away when stronger forces come 
to bear, was very often vexed by the 
crotchets of the girl, and called her way- 
ward, headstrong, and sometimes nothing 
milder than ‘‘a saucy miss.” 

This, however, was absurd, and Mary 
scarcely deigned to cry about it, but went 
to her father, as she always did when 
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any weight lay on her mind. Nothing 
was said about any injustice, because that 
might lead to more of it, as well as be 
from a proper point of view) most indec- 
orous. Nevertheless, it was felt between 
them, when her pretty hair was shed | 
ipon his noble waistcoat, that they two 
vere in the right, and cared very little 
who thought otherwise. 

Now it was time to leave off this; for 
Mary (without heed almost of any but 
her mother) had turned into a full-grown 
damsel, comely, sweet, and graceful. She 
was tall enough never to look short, and 
short enough never to seem too tall, even 
when her best feelings were outraged ; 
and nobody, looking at her face, could 
wish to do any thing but please her—so 
<ind was the gaze of her deep blue eyes, 
so pleasant the frankness of her gentle 
forehead, so playful the readiness of rosy 
ips for a pretty answer or a lovely smile. 
But if any could be found so callous and 
morose as not to be charmed or nicely 
cheered by this, let him only take a lon- 
ger look, not rudely, but simply in a spir- 
it of polite inquiry; and then would he 
see, on the delicate rounding of each soft 
and dimpled cheek, a carmine hard to 
match on palette, morning sky, or flower 
De d. 

Lovely people ought to be at home in 
lovely places; and though this can not 
be so always, as a general rule itis. At 
Anerley Farm the land was equal to the 
stock it had to bear, whether of trees, or 
corn, or cattle, hogs, or mushrooms, or 
mankind. The farm was not so large or 
rambling as to tire the mind or foot, yet 
wide enough and full of change—rich 
pasture, hazel copse, green valleys, fal- 
lows brown, and golden breast-lands pil- 
lowing into nooks of fern, clumps of 
shade for horse or heifer, and for rabbits 
sandy warren, furzy cleve for hare and 
partridge, not without a little mere for 
willows and for wild-ducks. And the 
whole of the land, with a general slope 


of liveliness and rejoicing, spread itself 


well to the sun, with a strong inclination 
toward the morning, to catch the cheery 
import of his voyage across the sea. 


The pleasure of this situation was the | 


more desirable because of all the parts 
above it being bleak and dreary. Round 


the shoulders of the upland, like the arch | 


of a great arm-chair, ran a barren scrag- 
gy ridge, whereupon no tree could stand 
upright, no cow be certain of her own 


tail, and scarcely a crow breast the vio- 


lent air by stooping ragged pinions, so 
furious was the rush of wind when any 
power awoke the clouds; or sometimes, 
when the air was jaded with continual 
conflict, a heavy settlement of brackish 
cloud lay upon a waste of chalky flint. 
By dint of persevering work there are 
many changes for the better now, more 
shelter and more root-hold; but still it is 
a battle-ground of winds, which rarely 
change their habits, for this is the chump 
of the spine of the Wolds, which hulks 
up at last into Flamborough Head. 
Flamborough Head, the furthest fore- 
front of a bare and jagged coast, stretches 
boldly off to eastward—a strong and rug- 
ged barrier. Away to the north the land 
falls baek, with coving bends, and some’ 
straight lines of precipice and shingle, to 
which the German Ocean sweeps, seldom 
free from sullen swell in the very best of 
weather. But to the southward of the 
Head a different spirit seems to move 
upon the face of every thing. For here 
is spread a peaceful bay, and plains of 
brighter sea more gently furrowed by the 
wind, and cliffs that have no cause to be 


| so steep, and bathing-places, and scarcely 
freckled sands, where towns may lay 


their drain-pipes undisturbed. In short, 
to have rounded that headland from the 
north is as good as to turn the corner of 
a garden wall in March, and pass from a 
butfeted back, and bare shivers, to a sunny 
front of hope all as busy as a bee, with 
pears spurring forward into creamy buds 
of promise, peach-trees already in a flush 
of tasselled pink, and the green lobe of 
the apricot shedding the snowy bloom. 
Below this point the gallant skipper of 


| the British collier, slouching with a heavy 
| load of grime for London, or waddling 


back in ballast to his native North, alike 
is delighted to discover storms ahead, and 
to cast his tarry anchor into soft gray 
calm. For here shall he find the good 
shelter of friends like-minded with him- 
self, and of hospitable turn, having no 
cause to hurry any more than he has, all 
too wise to command their own ships; 
}and here will they all jollify together 
while the sky holds a cloud or the locker 
|a drop. Nothing here can shake their 
| Ships, except a violent east wind, against 
which they wet the other eye; lazy boats 
visit them with comfort and delight, while 
| white waves are leaping in the offing; 
they cherish their well-earned rest, and 
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eat the lotus—or rather the onion—and | sea lifts and spreads her, like a pil 


drink ambrosial grog; they lean upon the 
bulwarks, and contemplate their shadows 
—the noblest possible employment for 
mankind—and lo! if they care to lift their 
eyes, in the south shines the quay of Brid- 
lington, inland the long ridge of Priory 
stands high, and westward in a nook, if 
they level well a clear glass (after hold- 
ing on the slope so many steamy ones), 
they may espy Anerley Farm, and some- 
times Mary Anerley herself. 

For she, when the ripple of the tide is 
fresh, and the glance of the summer morn 
glistening on the sands, also if a little 
rocky basin happens to be fit for shrimp- 
ing, and only some sleepy ships at anchor 
in the distance look at her, fearless she— 
because all sailors are generally down at 
breakfast—tucks up her skirt and gayly 
runs upon the accustomed play-ground, 
with her pony left to wait for her. The 
pony is old, while she is young (although 
she was born before him), and now he be- 
lies his name, ‘‘ Lord Keppel,” by starting 
at every soft glimmer of the sea. There- 
fore now he is left to roam at his leisure 


above high-water mark, poking his nose | 


into black dry weed, probing the winnow 
casts of yellow drift for oats, and snorting 
disappointment through a gritty dance of 
sand-hoppers. 

Mary has brought him down the old 
‘*Dane’s Dike” for society rather than 
service, and to strengthen his nerves with 
the dew of the salt, for the sake of her 
Jack who loved him. He may do as he 
likes, as he always does. If his con- 
science allows him to walk home, no one 
will think the less of him. Having very 
little conscience at his time of life (after 
so much contact with mankind), he con- 
siders convenience only. To go home 
would suit him very well, but his crib 
would be empty till his young mistress 
came; moreover, there is a little dog that 
plagues him when his door is open; and 
in spite of old age, it is something to be 
free, and in spite of all experience, to 
hope for something good. Therefore 
Lord Keppel is as faithful as the rocks; 
he lifts his long heavy head, and gazes 
wistfully at the anchored ships, and Mary 
is sure that the darling pines for his ab- 
sent master. 

But she, with the multitudinous tingle 
of youth, runs away rejoicing. The buoy- 
ant power and brilliance of the morning 
are upon her, and the air of the bright 














lowy 
The polish of the wet sand 
flickers like veneer of maple-wood at ey 
ery quick touch of her dancing feet. Hey 
dancing feet are as light as nature and 
high spirits made them, not only quit of 
spindle heels, but even free from shoes 
and socks left high and dry on the shin- 
gle. And lighter even than the dancing 
feet the merry heart is dancing, laughing 
at the shadows of its own delight: while 
the radiance of blue eyes springs like a 
fount of brighter heaven; and the sunny 
hair falls, flows, or floats, to provoke the 
wind for playmate. 

Such a pretty sight was good to see for 
innocence and largeness. So the buoy- 
aney of nature springs anew in those 
who have been weary, when they see her 
brisk power inspiring the young, who ney- 
er stand still to think of her, but are up 
and away with her, where she will, at the 
breath of her subtle encouragement. 


skate’s egg. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A DANE IN THE DIKE. 


Now, whether spy-glass had been used 
by any watchful mariner, or whether only 
blind chance willed it, sure it is that on 
fine morning Mary met with somebody, 
And this was the more remarkable, when 
people came to think of it, because it was 
only the night before that her mother had 
almost said as much. 

‘*Ye munna gaw doon to t’ sea be yer- 
sell,” Mistress Anerley said to her daugh- 
ter; ‘‘happen ye mought be one too 
many.” 

Master Anerley’s wife had been at 
‘*bhoarding-school,” as far south as Suf- 
folk, and could speak the very best of 
Southern English (like her daughter 
Mary) upon polite occasion. But fam- 
ily cares and farm-house life had partly 
cured her of her education, and from 
troubles of distant speech she had return- 
ed to the ease of her native dialect. 

‘* And if I go not to the sea by myself,” 
asked Mary, with natural logic, ‘‘ why, 
who is there now to go with me?” She 
was thinking of her sadly missed com- 
rade, Jack. 

‘‘Happen some day, perhaps, one too 
many.” 

The maiden was almost too innocent to 
blush; but her father took her part as usual. 
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‘‘ The little lass sall gaw doon,” he said, 
‘wheniver sha likes.” And so she went 
down the next morning. 

A thousand years ago the Dane’s Dike 
must have been a very grand intrench- 
ment, and a thousand years ere that per- 
haps it was still grander; for learned men 
say that it is a British work, wrought out 
before the Danes had even learned to 
build a ship. Whatever, however, may 
be argued about that, the wise and the 
witless do agree about one thing—the 


stronghold inside it has been held by | 


Danes, while severed by the Dike from 
inland parts; and these Danes made a 
good colony of their own, and left to 
their descendants distinct speech and 
manners, some traces of which are ex- 
isting even now. The Dike, extending 


from the rough North Sea to the calmer | 


waters of Bridlington Bay, is nothing 
more than a deep dry trench, skillfully 
following the hollows of the ground, and 
cutting off Flamborough Head and a sol 
id cantle of high land from the rest of 
Yorkshire. The corner, so intercepted, 
used to be and is still ealled ‘* Little Den 
mark ;” and the in-dwellers feel a large 
contempt for all their outer neighbors. 
And this is sad, because Anerley Farm 
lies wholly outside of the Dike, which for 
a long crooked distance serves as its east- 
ern boundary. 

Upon the morning of the self-same day 
that saw Mr. Jellicorse set forth upon his 
return from Seargate Hall, armed with in- 
structions to defy the devil, and to keep 


his discovery quiet—upon a lovely Au- | 
gust morning of the first year of a new | 
century, Mary Anerley, blithe and gay, 


came riding down the grassy hollow of 
this ancient Dane’s Dike. This was her 
shortest way to the sea, and the tide would 


suit (if she could only catch it) for a take | 


of shrimps, and perhaps even prawns, in 
time for her father’s breakfast. And not 


to lose this, she arose right early, and | 


rousing Lord Keppel, set forth for the 
spot where she kept her net covered with 
sea-weed. The sun, though up and brisk 
already upon sea and foreland, had not 
found time to rout the shadows skulking 
in the dingles. But even here, where sap 
of time had breached the turfy ramparts, 
the hover of the dew-mist passed away, 
and the steady light was unfolded. 

For the season was early August still, 
with beautiful weather come at last; and 
the green world seemed to stand on tiptce 


to make the extraordinary acquaintance 
of the sun. Humble plants which had 
long lain flat stood up with a sense of 
| casting something off; and the damp 
| heavy trunks which had trickled for a 
twelvemonth, or been only sponged with 
moss, were hailing the fresher light with 
| keener lines and dove-colored tints upon 
| their smoother boles. Then, conquering 
the barrier of the eastern land crest, rose 
the glorious sun himself, strewing before 
him trees and crags in long steep shadows 
down the hill. Then the sloping rays, 
through furze and brush-land, kindling 
the sparkles of the dew, descended to the 
brink of the Dike, and scorning to halt 


at petty obstacles, with a hundred golde1 
hurdles bridged it wherever any opening 
was. 

Under this luminous span, or through 
it where the crossing gullies ran, Mary 
Anerley rode at leisure, allowing her pony 
to choose his pace. That privilege he 
had long secured, in right of age, wisdom, 
and remarkable force of character. Con 
sidering his time of life, he looked well 
and sleek, and almost sprightly; and so, 
without any reservation, did his gentle 
and graceful rider. The maiden looked 
well in a place like that, as indeed in al 


i 
1 
| 


most any place; but now she especial 
set off the color of things, and was set of 
by them. For instance, how could the 
silver of the dew-cloud, and golden weft 
of sunrise, playing through the dapples of 
a partly wooded glen, do better (in the 
| matter of variety) than frame a pretty 
moving figure in a pink checked frock, 
with a skirt of russet murrey, anda bright 
brown hat? Not that the hat itself was 
bright, even under the kiss of sunshine, 
| simply having seen already too much of 
| the sun, but rather that its early lustre 
seemed to be revived by a sense of the 
happy position it was in; the clustering 
| hair and the bright eyes beneath it an- 
swering the sunny dance of life and light. 
Many a handsomer face, no doubt, more 
perfect, grand, and lofty, received—at 
least if it was out of bed—the greeting of 
that morning sun; but scarcely any prei 
tier one, or kinder, or more pleasant, so 
gentle without being weak, so good-tem- 
pered without looking void of all temper 
| at all. 

Suddenly the beauty of the time and 
place was broken by sharp angry sound. 
| Bang! bang! came the roar of muskets 
| fired from the shore at the mouth of the 
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Dike, and echoing up the winding glen. | 


At the first report the girl, though star- 
tled, was not greatly frightened; for the 
sound was common enough in the week 
when those most gallant volunteers en- 
titled the ‘‘ Yorkshire Invincibles” came 
down for their annual practice of skilled 
cunnery against the French. Their hab- 


with one another in shooting at him. 
The same cock had tested their skill for 
three summers, but failed hitherto to at- 


The young fellow stopped. He was 
come to that pitch of exhaustion in which 
aman scarcely cares whether he is killed 
or dies. And his face showed not a sion 
of fear. 

‘Look! 


That little hole—up there 
by the fern. 


Up at once, and this cloth 


| over you!” 
it was to bring down a red cock, and teth- 
er him against a chalky cliff, and then vie | 


test it, preferring to return in a hamper to 
his hens, with a story of moving adven- | 


tures. 

Mary had watched those Invincibles 
sometimes from a respectful distance, and 
therefore felt sure (when she began to 
think) that she had not them to thank for 
this little scare. For they always slept 
soundly in the first watch of the morning; 
and even supposing they had jumped up 
with nightmare, where was the jubilant 
crow of the cock ¢ 
almost as invincible as they were, never 
could deny himself the glory of a crow 
when the bullet came into his neighbor- 
hood. He replied to every volley with 


For the cock, being | 


an elevated comb, and a flapping of his | 


wings, and a clarion peal, which rang 
along the foreshore ere the musket roar 
died out. 
ponder what it was, or wherefore, round 
the corner came somebody, running very 
swiftly. 


But before the girl had time to | 


In a moment Mary saw that this man | 


had been shot at, and was making for his 


life away; and to give him every chance 


she jerked her pony aside, and called and 
beckoned ; and without a word he flew to 
her. 
breath should come back, and he seemed 
to have no time to wait for that. 
outstripped the wind, and his own wind, 
by his speed. 

‘**Poor man!” cried Mary Anerley, 
‘‘what a hurry you are in! But I sup- 
pose you can not help it. Are they shoot- 
ing at you?” 


Words were beyond him, till his | 


He had | 


| the worse for you. 


The runaway nodded, for he could not | 


spare a breath, but was deeply inhaling 
for another start, and could not even bow 
without hinderance. But to show that he 
had manners, he took off his hat. 
he clapped it on his head and set off again. 


Then | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


He snatched it, and was gone, like th 
darting lizard, up a little puckering sid 
issue of the Dike, at the very same instant 
that three broad figures and a long one ap- 
peared at the lip of the mouth. The quick 
witted girl rode on to meet them, to give 
the poor fugitive time to get into his hole 
and draw the brown skirt over him. The 
dazzle of the sun, pouring over the crest, 
made the hollow a twinkling obscurity; 
and the cloth was just in keeping with 
the dead stuff around. The three broad 
men, with heavy fusils cocked, came up 
from the sea mouth of the Dike, steadily 
panting, and running steadily with a 
long-enduring stride. Behind them a 
tall bony man with a cutlass was swing 
ing it high in the air, and limping, and 
swearing with great velocity. 

‘* Coast-riders,” thought Mary, ‘‘ and he 
a free-trader! 
ardice.” 

‘** Halt!” eried the tall man, while the 
rest were running past her; ‘‘ halt! ground 
arms; never scare young ladies.” Then 
he flourished his hat, with a grand bow to 
Mary. ‘‘ Fair young Mistress Anerley, I 
fear we spoil your ride. But his Majes- 
ty’s duty must be done. Hats off, fel- 
lows, at the name of your king! Mary, 
my dear, the most daring villain, the dev- 
il’s own son, has just run up here—scarce- 
ly two minutes—you must have seen him. 
Wait a minute; tell no lies—excuse me, I 
mean fibs. Your father is the right sort. 
He hates those scoundrels. In the name 
of his Majesty, which way is he gone ?” 

‘“Was it—oh, was it a man, if you 
please? Captain Carroway, don’t say so.” 

‘*“A man? Is it likely that we shot at 
awoman? You are trifling. It will be 
Forgive me—but we 
are in such a hurry. Whoa! whoa! 
pony.” 

‘* You always usec to be so polite, Sir, 
that you quite surprise me. And those 
guns look so dreadful! My father would 
be quite astonished to see me not even al- 


Four against one is cow- 





‘“Come back!” eried the maid; ‘‘I can | lowed to go down to the sea, but hurried 
back here, as if the French had landed.” 
‘‘ How can I help it, if your pony runs 


show you a place. I can hide you from 
your enemies forever.” 


| 
| 
| 
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vay so?” For Mary all this time had 
n cleverly contriving to increase and 
<aggerate her pony’s fear, and so brought 
he gunners for a long way up the Dike, 
ithout giving them any time to spy at 
labout. She knew that this was wick- 
from a loyal point of view; not a bit 
less she did it. ‘‘ Whata troublesome 
horse it is!’ she cried. ‘* Oh, Cap- 
in Carroway, hold him just a moment. 
will jump down, and then you can jump 
..and ride after all his Majesty’s ene 
‘‘The Lord forbid! He slews all out 
f cear, like a carronade with rotten lash- 
es. If I boarded him, how could I get 
t of his way? No, no, my dear, brace 
him up sharp, and bear clear.” 
‘But you wanted to know about some 
my, captain. Anenemy as bad as my 
poor Lord Keppel ?” 
‘‘Mary, my dear, the very biggest vil 
lain! A hundred golden guineas on his 
ead, and half for you. Think of your 
‘father, my dear, and Sunday gowns. And 
vou must have a young man by-and-by, 
you know—such a beautiful maid as you 
re. And you might get a leather purse, 
nd give it to him. Mary, on your duty, 
yW ”? 
‘Captain, you drive me so, what can I] 
wy? I ean not bear the thought of be 
raying any body.” 
‘*Of course not, Mary dear; nobody asks 
u. He must be half a mile off by this 
ime. You could never hurt him now; 
and you can tell your father that you 
have done your duty to the king.” 
‘Well, Captain Carroway, if you are 
ute sure that it is too late to catch him, 
ean tell you all about him. But re- 


ber your word about the fifty guin- 


nem 

‘Every farthing, every farthing, Mary, 
whatever my wife may say to it. Quick! 
quick! Which way did he run, my dear 2?” 

‘He really did not seem to me to be 
running at all; he was too tired.” 

‘To be sure, to be sure, a worn-out fox! 
We have been two hours after him; he 
could not run; no more can we. But 
which way did he go, I mean ?” 

**T will not say any thing for certain, 
Sir; even for fifty guineas. But he may 
have come up here—mind, I say not that 
he did—and if so, he might have set off 
again for Sewerby. Slowly, very slowly, 
because of being tired. But perhaps, aft- 
er all, he was not the man you mean.” 


‘*Forward, double-quick ! We are 
sure to have him!” shouted the leuten- 
ant—for his true rank was that 
ing his cutlass again, and setting off ata 


lourish- 


wonderful pace, considering his limp. 
‘Five guineas every man Jack of you. 
Thank you, young mistress—most heartily 
thank you. Dead or alive, five guineas!” 

With gun and sword in readiness, they 
all rushed off: but one of the party, 
named John Cadman, shook his head and 
looked back with great mistrust at Mary, 
having no better judgment of women than 
this, that he never could believe even his 
own wife. And he knew that it was main- 
ly by the grace of womankind that so 
much contraband work was going on. 
Nevertheless, it was out of his power to 
act upon his own low opinions now. 

The maiden, blushing deeply with the 
sense of her deceit, was informed by her 
cuilty conscience of that nasty man’s sus- 
picions, and therefore gave a smack with 
her fern whip to Lord Keppel, impelling 
him to join, like a loyal little horse, the 
pursuit of his Majesty’s enemies. But no 
all the men dispersed, 
and scouring the distance with trustful 
ardor, than she turned her pony’s head to 
ward the sea again, and rode back round 
the bend of the hollow. What would 
her mother say if she lost the murrey 
skirt, which had cost six shillings at Brid- 
lington fair? And ten times that money 
might be lost much better than for her 
father to discover how she lost it. For 
Master Stephen Anerley was a straight- 
backed man, and took three weeks of 
training in the Land Defense Yeomanry, 
at periods not more than a year apart, so 
that many people called him ‘‘ Captain” 
now; and the loss of his suppleness at 
knee and elbow had turned his mind 
largely to politics, making him stiffly pa- 
triotic, and especially hot against all free- 
traders putting bad bargains to his wife, 
at the cost of the king and his revenue. 
If the bargain were a good one, that was 
no concern of his. 

Not that Mary, however, could believe, 
or would even have such a bad mind as to 
imagine, that any one, after being helped 
by her, would be mean enough to run off 
with her property. And now she came 
to think of it, there was something high 
and noble, she might almost say some- 
thing downright honest, in the face of 
that poor persecuted man. And in spite 
of all his panting, how brave he must 


sooner did she see 
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have been, what a runner, and how clev- | 
er, to escape from all those cowardly | 
coast-riders shooting right and left at 
him! Such a man steal that paltry skirt 
that her mother made such a fuss about! 
She was much more likely to find it in her 
clothes-press filled with golden guineas. 
Before she was as certain as she wished | 
to be of this (by reason of shrewd nativi- 
ty), and while she believed that the fugi- 
tive must have seized such a chance and 
made good his escape toward North Sea 
or Flamborough, a quick shadow glanced 
across the long shafts of the sun, and a 
bodily form sped after it. To the middle 
of the Dike leaped a young man, smiling, | 
and forth from the gully which had saved 
his life. To look at him, nobody ever 
could have guessed how fast he had fled, 
and how close he had lain hid. For he 
stood there as clean and spruce and care- 


less as even a sailor can be wished to be. 
Limber yet stalwart, agile though sub- 
stantial, and as quick as a dart while as | 
strong as a pike, he seemed cut out by na- 
ture for a true blue-jacket; but condition | 
had made him a smuggler, or, to put it | 
more gently, a free-trader. Britannia, | 
being then at war with all the world, and 
alone in the right (as usual), had need of 
such lads, and produced them according- | 
ly, and sometimes one too many. But 
Mary did not understand these laws. 

This made her look at him with great 
surprise, and almost doubt whether he | 
could be the man, until she saw her skirt 
neatly folded in his hand, and then she 
said, ‘‘ How do you do, Sir?” 

The free-trader looked at her with equal 
surprise. He had been in such a hurry, 
and his breath so short, and the chance of 
a fatal bullet after him so sharp, that his 
mind had been astray from any sense of | 
beauty, and of every thing else except the | 
safety of the body. But now he looked 
at Mary, and his breath again went from 
him. 

‘You can run again now; Iam sure of 
it,” said she; ‘‘and if you would like to 
do any thing to please me, run as fast as 
possible.” 

‘* What have I to run away from now ?” 
he answered, in a deep sweet voice. ‘‘I 
run from enemies, but not from friends.” 

‘That is very wise. But your enemies 
are still almost within call of you. They 
will come back worse than ever when they 
find you are not there.” 

‘‘T am not afraid, fair lady, for I un- | 


derstand their ways. I have led them a 
good many dances before this; though it 
would have been my last, without your 
help. They will go on, all the morning. 


| in the wrong direction, even while they 


know it. Carroway is the most stubborn 


|of men. He never turns back; and the 


further he goes, the better his bad leg is. 


| They will scatter about, among the fields 
|and hedges, and eall one another like 


partridges. And when they can not take 


| another step, they will come back to An- 


erley for breakfast.” 

‘*T dare say they will; and we shall be 
glad to see them. My father is a soldier, 
and his duty is to nourish and comfort 
the forces of the king.” 

‘Then you are young Mistress Aner- 


| ley? I was sure of it before. There are 
| no two such. And you have saved my 


life. It is something to owe it so fairly.” 

The young sailor wanted to kiss Mary’s 
hand; but not being used to any gallant- 
ry, she held out her hand in the simplest 


| manner to take back her riding skirt; and 


he, though longing in his heart to keep it, 
for a token or pretext for another meet- 
ing, found no excuse for doing so. And 
yet he was not without some resource. 
For the maiden was giving him a fare- 
well smile, being quite content with the 
good she had done, and the luck of re- 
covering her property; and that sense of 


right which in those days formed a part 


of every good young woman said to her 
plainly that she must be off. And she 
felt how unkind it was to keep him any 
longer in a place where the muzzle of a 
gun, with a man behind it, might appear 


|at any moment. But he, having plenti- 


ful breath again, was at home with him- 
self to spend it. 

‘‘Fair young lady,” he began, for he 
saw that Mary liked to be called a lady, 
because it was a novelty, ‘‘owing more 
than I ever can pay you already, may I 
ask a littlemore? Then it is that, on your 
way down to the sea, you would just pick 
up (if you should chance to see it) the fel- 
low ring to this, and perhaps you will 
look at this to know it by. The one that 
was shot away flew against a stone just 
on the left of the mouth of the Dike, but 
I durst not stop to look for it, and I must 
not go back that way now. It is more to 
me than a hatful of gold, though nobody 
else would give a crown for it.” 

‘‘And they really shot away one of 
your ear-rings? Careless, cruel, waste- 
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ful men! 


thinking of ?” 
‘They were thinking of getting what 


called ‘blood-money.’ One hundred | 


pounds for Robin Lyth. Dead or alive 


one hundred pounds.” 


“Tt makes me shiver, with the sun} she rode on slowly to look for the smug- 


Of course they must offer 
for people. 


pon me. 
money for 


What could they have been | 
| a tiger if you do. 


tell nobody. Carroway will have me like 
Farewell, young lady 
for one week farewell.” 
With a wave of his hat he was gone, 
before Mary had time to retract her prom- 


| ise; and she thought of her mother, as 


For people who | 


ive killed other people, and bad things | 
but to offer a hundred pounds for a | 


free-trader, and fire great guns at him to 
eet it—I never should have thought it of 
Captain Carroway.” 

‘*Carroway only does his duty. 
him none the worse for it. 
a fool, of course. His life has been in 
my hands fifty times; but I will never 
take it. He must be killed sooner or 
later, because he rushes into every thing. 
But never will it be my doing.” 

‘Then. are you the celebrated Robin 


T like | 


Carroway is | 


gler’s trinket. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

CAPTAIN CARROWAY., 
Fame, that light-of-love trusted by so 
many, and never a wife till a widow— 
fame, the fair daughter of fuss and ea- 


| price, may yet take the phantom of bold 
| Robin Lyth by the right hand, and lead it 


yth—the new Robin Hood, as they call | 
him? The man who can do almost any | 


iy 
vill 


+ no? 


‘Mistress Anerley, Iam Robin Lyth; 
but, as you have seen, I can not do much. 


I can not even search for my own ear- | 


ring. 
‘*T will search for it till I find it. 
have shot at you too much. Cowardly, 
cowardly people! Captain Lyth, where 
shall I put it, if I find it?” 


then—then tell me where to find it, in the 
afternoon, toward four o'clock, in the lane 
toward Bempton Cliffs. 
night upon 
have been too careless lately, from laugh- 
ing at poor Carroway.” 


quite frighten me almost. The coast- 
riders might come back at any moment. 
And what could you do then ?” 


‘Run away gallantly, as I did before; | 


They | 


We are off to- | 
important business. We | 


with this little difference, that I should be | 


fresh, while they are as stiff as nut-cracks. 
They have missed the best chance they 


ever had at me; it will make their temper | 


very bad. If they shot at me again, they 
could do no good. Crooked mood makes 
crooked mode.” 

‘You forget that I should not see such 
things. You may like very much to be 
shot at; but—but you should think of 
other people.” 

‘IT shall think of you only—I mean of 
your great kindness, and your promise to 
keep my ring for me. 
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to a pedestal almost as lofty as Robin 


Hood's, or she may let it vanish like a bat 
| across Lethe—a thing not bad enough for 


eminence. 
However, at the date and in the part of 
the world now dealt with, this great free- 


| trader enjoyed the warm though possibly 


brief embrace of fame, having no rival, 
and being highly respected by all who 
were unwarped by a sense of duty. And 
blessed as he was with a lively nature, he 
proceeded happily upon his path in life, 


notwithstanding a certain ticklish sense 


This had 


of being shot at undesirably. 


| befallen him now so often, without pro 
“If you could hide it for a week, and | 


ducing any tangible effect, that a great 
many people, and especially the shooters 
(convinced of the accuracy of their aim), 
went far to believe that he possessed some 
charm against wholesome bullet and gun- 
powder. And lately even a crooked six- 


| pence dipped in holy water (which was 
‘You are very careless now. You 


still to be had in Yorkshire) confirmed 


| e > 

| and doubled the faith of all good people, 
| by being declared upon oath to have pass- 
ed clean through him, as was proved by 


its being picked up quite clean. 
This strong belief was of great use to 


| him; for, like many other beliefs, it went 


a very long way to prove itself. Steady 
left hands now grew shaky in the level of 
the carbine, and firm forefingers trembled 
slightly upon draught of trigger, and the 
chief result of a large discharge was a 
wale upon the marksman’s shoulder. 
Robin, though so clever and well practiced 
in the world, was scarcely old enough yet 
to have learned the advantage of misap- 
prehension, which, if well handled by any 
man, helps him, in the cunning of paltry 


Of course you will | things, better than a truer estimate. But 
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without going into that, he was pleased | captain of the watch, he never dreany 


with the fancy of being invulnerable, | of a police court. 
4 which not only doubled his courage, but But Robin Lyth had never cared to as) 
if trebled the discipline of his followers, and | why he wore ear-rings. His nature was 
+ secured him the respect of all tradesmen. | not meditative. Enough for him that a]} 
% However, the worst of all things is that | the other men of Flamborough did so: 
1 just when they are establishing them- | and enough for them that their fathe» 

selves, and earning true faith by continu- | had done it. Whether his own fathe 
| ance, out of pure opposition the direct | had done so, was more than he could say, 


contrary arises, and begins to prove itself. 
And to Captain Lyth this had just hap- 
pened in the shot which carried off his left 
ear-ring. 

Not that his body, or any fleshly mem- 
ber, could be said directly to have parted 
with its charm, but that a warning and a 
diffidence arose from so near a visitation. 
All genuine sailors are blessed with strong 
faith, as they must nature’s com- 
pensation. Their bodies continually go- 
ing up and down upon perpetual fluxion, 
they never could live if their minds did 


because he knew of no such parent; and 
of that other necessity, a mother, ie vas 
equally ignorant. 

at Flamborough, though it made little 
stir at the moment in a place of so many 
adventures, might still be considered y 
usual, and in some little degree remark- 
able. So that Mistress Anerley was not 
wrong when she pressed upon Lieutenant 
Carroway how unwise it might be to shoot 
him, any more than Carroway himself 
was wrong in turning in at Anerley gate 
for breakfast. 


His first appearance 


be, by 




















the same, like the minds of stationary| This he had not done without good 
ye landsmen. Therefore their minds are of | cause of honest and loyal necessity. 
rt stanch immobility, to restore the due| Free-trading Robin had predicted well 
+ share of firm element. And not only | the course of his pursuers. Rushing ea- 
tj that, but these men have compressed | gerly pasheedaier. and over its brim, with 
4 (through generations of circumstance), | their muskets, that gallant force of rey- 
if from small complications, simplicity. j enue men steadily scoured the neighbor 
Being out in all weathers, and rolling | hood; and the further they went, the 


about so, how can they stand upon trifles ? 
Solid stays, and stanchions, 


worse they fared. There was not a hors 
standing down by a pool, with his stiff 


and strong 


bulwarks are their need, and not a dance | 


of gnats in gossamer; hating all fogs, they 
blow not up with their own breath misty 
mysteries, and gazing mainly at the sky 
and sea, believe purely in God and the 
levil. In a word, these sailors have re- 
ligion. 

Some of their religion is not well pro- 
nounced, but declares itself in overstrong 
expressions. However, it is in them, and 
at any moment waiting opportunity of 
action—a shipwreck or a grape-shot; and 
the chaplain has good hopes of them 
when the doctor has given them over. 

Now one of their principal canons of 
faith, and the one best observed in prac- 
tice, is (or at any rate used to be) that a 
man bound to wear ear-rings. For 
these, sure tradition shows, and no 
pious mariner would dare to doubt, act as 
a whetstone in all weathers to the keen 
edge of the eyes. Semble—as the lawyers 
that this idea was born of great pho- 
facts in the days when a seaman 

his duty better than the way to 
spell it; and when, if his outlook were 


as 


say 
netic 
knew 


sharpened by a friendly wring from the 


legs shut up into biped form, nor a cow 
staring blandly across an old rail, nor a 
sheep with a pectoral cough behind a 
hedge, nor a rabbit making rustle at the 
eyebrow of his hole, nor even a moot, 
that might either be a man or hold a man 
inside it, whom or which those active fel- 
lows did not cireumvent and poke into. 
In none of these, however, could they find 
the smallest breach of the strictest laws 
of the revenue; until at last, having ex- 
hausted their bodies by great zeal both of 
themselves and of mind, they braced them 
again to the duty of going, as promptly 
as possible, to br eakfast. 

For a purpose of that kind few better 
places, a could be found than this 
Anerley Farm, though not at the best of 
itself just now, because of the denials of 
the season. It is a sad truth about the 
heyday of the year,.such as August is in 
Yorkshire—where they have no spring- 





that just when a man would like his vict- 
uals to rise to the mark of the period, to 
be simple yet varied, exhilarating yet sub- 
stantial, the heat of the summer d: vy de- 
| trands its inereased length for feedi ng. 
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‘or instance, to cite a very trifling point 
it least in some opinions—August has 
hanished that bright content and most de- 
ut resignation which ensue the removal 
fa petted pig from this troublous world 
ferunt. The fat pig rolls in wallowing 
pture, defying his friends to make pork 
of him yet, and hugs with complacence 
npickleable hams. 
e pillared wheat, tenderly footing the 
way for his chicks, and teaching lUttle 
balls of down to hop, knows how sacred 
are their lives to others as well as to him- 
self; and the less paternal cock-pheasant 
scratches the ridge of green-shouldered 
potatoes, without fear of keeping them 
company at table. 

But though the bright glory of the grid 
dle remains in suspense for the hoary 
mornings, and hooks that carried wood 
cocks onee, and hope to do so yet again, 
are primed with dust instead of lard, and 
the frying-pan hangs on the cellar nail 

th a holiday gloss of raw mutton suet, 
vet is there still some comfort left, yet dap 
pled brawn, and bacon streaked, yet gold- 
en-hearted eggs, and mushrooms quilted 
with pink satin, spiced beef carded with 
pellucid fat, buckstone cake, and brown 
bread scented with the ash of gorse bloom 

of these, and more that pave the way 
into the good-will of mankind, what lack 
have fine farm-houses ? 

And then, again, for the liquid duct, the 
softer and more sensitive, the one that is 
never out of season, but perennially clear 

here we have advantage of the gentle 
time that mellows thirst. The long ride 
of the summer sun makes men who are in 
feeling with him, and like him go up and 
down, not forego the moral of his labor, 
which is work and rest. Work all day, 
and light the rounded land with fruit 
and nurture, and rest at evening, look- 
ing through bright fluid, as the sun goes 
down. 

But times there are when sun and man, 
by stress of work, or clouds, or light, or it 
may be some Process of the Equinox, make 
draughts upon the untilted day, and solace 
themselves in the morning. For lack of 
dew the sun draws lengthy sucks of cloud 
quite early, and men <vho have labored 
far and dry, and seattered the rime of the 
night with dust, find themselves ready 


about 8 A.M. for the golden encouragement | 


of gentle ale. 
The farm-house had an old porch of 
stone, with a bench of stone on either side, 





The partridge among | 





and pointed windows trying to look out 
under brows of ivy; and this porch led 
into the long low hall, where the break 
fast was beginning. To say what was on 
the table would be only waste of time, be- 
cause it has all been eaten so long ago: 
but the farmer was vexed because there 
Not that he cared half 
the clip of a whisker for all the shrimps 
that ever bearded the sea, only that he 
liked to seem to love them, to keep Mary 
at work for him. The flower of his flock, 
and of all the flocks of the world of the 
universe to his mind, was his darling 
daughter Mary: the strength of his love 
was upon her, and he liked to eat any 
thing of her cooking. 


were no shrimps. 


His body was too firm to fidget; but his 
mind was out of its usual comfort, because 
the pride of his heart, his Mary, seemed to 
be hiding something from him. And with 
the justice to be expected from far clearer 
minds than his, being vexed by one, he 


| was ripe for the relief of snapping at fifty 


others. Mary, who could read him, as a 
sailor reads his compass, by the corner of 
one eye, awaited with good content the 
usual result—an outbreak of words upon 
the indolent Willie, whenever that young 
farmer should come down to breakfast, 
then a comforting glance from the mother 
at her William, followed by a plate kept 
hot for him, and then a fine shake of the 
master’s shoulders, and a stamp of depart- 
ure for business. But instead of that, 
what came to pass was this. 

In the first place, a mighty bark of dogs 
arose; as needs must be, when a man does 
his duty toward the nobler animals; for 
sure it is that the dogs will not fail of their 
part. Then an inferior noise of men, ery- 
ing, ‘‘Good dog! good dow!” and other 
fulsome flatteries, in the hope of avoiding 
any tooth-mark on their legs; and after 
that a shaking down and settlement of 
sounds, as if feet were brought into good 
order, and stopped. Then a tall man, 
with a body full of corners, and a face of 
grim temper, stood in the doorway. 

** Well, well, captain, now!” cried Ste 
phen Anerley, getting up after waiting to 
be spoken to, *‘ the breath of us all is hard 
to get, with doing of our duty, Sir. Come 
ye in, and sit doon to table, and his Majes 
ty’s forces along o’ ye.” 

‘*Cadman, Ellis, and Dick, be damned!” 


| the lieutenant shouted out to them; ‘‘ you 


shall have all the victuals you want, by- 
and-by. Cross legs, and get your winds 
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up. Captain of the coast-defense, I am 
under your orders, in your own house.” 
Carroway was starving, as only a man 
with long and active jaws can starve; and 
now the appearance of the farmer’s mouth, 
half full of a kindly relish, made the emp- 
tiness of his own more bitter. But hap- 
pen what might, he resolved, as usual, to 
enforce strict discipline, to feed himself 
first, and his men in proper order. 

‘*“Walk in gentlemen, all walk in,” 
Master Anerley shouted, as if all men 
were alike, and coming to the door with 
a hospitable stride; ‘* glad to see all of ye, 
upon my soullam. Ye’ve hit upon the 
right time for coming, too; though there 
might ’a been more upon the table. Mary, 
run, that’s a dear, and fetch your grand- 
father’s big Sabbath carver. Them peaky 
little clams a’most puts out all my shoul- 
der-blades, and wunna bite through a 
twine of gristle. Plates for all the gen- 
tlemen, Winnie lass! Bill, go and drah 
the black jarge full o’ yell.” 

The farmer knew well enough that 
Willie was not down yet; but this was 
his manner of letting people see that he 
did not approve of such hours. 

‘** My poor lad Willie,” said the mistress 
of the house, returning with a courtesy 
the brave lieutenant’s scrape, ‘‘I fear he 
hath the rheum again, overheating of 
himself after sungate.” 

‘‘Ay, ay, I forgot. He hath to heat 
himself in bed again, with the sun upon 
his coverlid. Mary lof, how many hours 
was ye up?” 

‘““Your daughter, Sir,” answered the 
lieutenant, with a glance at the maiden 
over the opal gleam of froth, which she 
had headed up for him—*‘ your daughter 
has been down the Dike before the sun 
was, and doing of her duty by the king 
and by his revenue. Mistress Anerley, 
your good health! Master Anerley, the 
like to you, and your daughter, and all of 
your good household.” Before they had 
finished their thanks for this honor, the 
quart pot was set down empty. ‘‘A very 
pretty brew, Sir—a pretty brew indeed! 
Fall back, men! Have heed of discipline. 
A chalked line is what they want, Sir. 
Mistress Anerley, your good health again. 
The air is now thirsty in the mornings. 
If those fellows could be given a bench 
against the wall—a bench against the 
wall is what they feel for with their legs. 
It comes so natural to their—yes, yes, 
their legs, and the crook of their heels, 


ma’am, from what they were brought up 
to sit upon. And if you have any beer 
brewed for washing days, ma’am, that js 
what they like, and the right thing fo, 
their bellies. Cadman, Ellis, and Dict; 
Hackerbody, sit down and be thankful,” 

‘But surely, Captain Carroway, you 
| would never be happy to sit down without 
|them. Look at their small-clothes, the 
dust and the dirt! And their mouths 
show what you might make of them.” 

‘* Yes, madam, yes; the very worst of 
them is that. They are always looking 
out, here, there, and every where, for vict 
uals everlasting. Let them wait their 
proper time, and then they do it properly.” 

‘Their proper time is now, Sir. Win- 
nie, fill their horns up. Mary, wait you 
upon the officer. Captain Carroway, | 

will not have any body starve in my 
house.” , 

‘*Madam, you are the lawgiver in your 
own house. Men of the coast-guard, fall 

to upon your victuals.” 

The lieutenant frowned horribly at his 
| men, as much as to say, ‘‘ Take no adyan- 
| tage, but show your best manners;” and 
they touched their forelocks with a pleas- 
ant grin, and began to feed rapidly; and 
verily their wives would have said that it 
was high time for them. Feeding, as a 
duty, was the order of the day, and dis- 
cipline had no rank left. Good things ap- 
peared and disappeared, with the speedy 
doom of all excellence. Mary, and Win- 
nie the maid, flitted in and out like car- 
rier-pigeons. 

‘‘Now when the situation comes to 
this,” said the farmer at last, being heart- 
ily pleased with the style of their feeding 
and laughing, ‘‘his Majesty hath made 
an officer of me, though void of his own 
writing. Mounted Fencibles, Filey Brig- 
gers, called in the foreign parts ‘ Briga- 
| diers.’ Not that I stand upon sermonry 

about it, except in the matter of his Majes- 
ty’s health, as never is due without ardent 
spirits. But my wife hath a right to her 
own way, and never yet I knowed her go 
away from it.” 

‘‘Not so, by any means,” the mistress 
said, and said it so quietly that some be- 
lieved her; ‘‘I néver was so much for 
that. Captain, you are a married man. 
But reason is reason, in the middle of us 
all, and what else should I say to my hus- 
band? Mary lass, Mary lof, wherever is 
The captain hath the bes* 








your duty? 
pot empty!” 
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With a bright blush Mary sprang up to 
do her duty. In those days no girl was 
ashamed to blush; and the bloodless cheek 
savored of small-pox. 
‘Hold up your head, my lof,” her fa- 
ther said aloud, with a smile of tidy pride, 
da pat upon her back; *‘ no call to look 


it all ashamed, my dear. To my mind, | 


captain, though I may be wrong, how- 
ever, but to my mind, this little maid may 
tan’ upright in the presence of downright 
ny one.” 

‘‘There lies the very thing that never 
should be said. Captain, you have seven 
children, or it may be eight of them just- 

And the pride of life— Mary, you 
be off!” 


Mary was glad to run away, for she | 


ced not to be among so many men. 


But her father would not have her tri- | 


umphed over. 


hind, as well as rooks know plough-tail. 


God hath made her, and thankful for 
straight legs and eyes. Howsoever, there 
micht be worse-favored maidens, without 
running out of the Riding.” 

‘“You may ride all the way to the city 
ff London,” the captain exclaimed, with 
a clinch of his fist, ‘‘or even to Ports- 
mouth, where my wife came from, and 
never find a maid fit to hold a candle for 
Mary to curl her hair by.” 


The farmer was so pleased that he whis- | 


pered something ; but Carroway put his 
hand before his mouth, and said, ‘‘ Never, 
no, never in the morning!” But in spite 
of that, Master Anerley felt in his pocket 
for a key, and departed. 

‘** Wicked, wicked, is the word I use,” 
protested Mrs. Anerley, ‘‘ for all this frib- 
ble about rooks and looks, and holding of 
candles, and curling of hair. When I 
was Mary’s age—oh dear! It may not 
be so for your daughters, captain; but 
evil for mine was the day that invented 
those proud swinging-glasses.” 

‘That you may pronounce, ma’am, 


and I will say Amen. Why, my eldest | 


daughter, in her tenth year now—” 
‘*Come, Captain Carroway,” broke in 


the farmer, returning softly with a square | 
old bottle, ‘‘how goes the fighting with | 


the Crappos now? Put your legs up, and 
light your pipe, and tell us all the news.” 
‘*Cadman, and Ellis, and Dick Hacker- 





body,” the lieutenant of the coast-guard 
shouted, ‘‘you have fed well. Be off, 
men; no more neglect of duty! Place 
an outpost at fork of the Sewerby road, 
and strictly observe the enemy, while I 
hold a council of war with my brother 
officer, Captain Anerley. Half a crown 
for you, if you catch the rogue, half a 
crown each, and promotion of twopence. 
Attention, eves right, make yourselves 
scarce! Well, now the rogues are gone, 
let us make ourselves at home. Anerley, 
your question is a dry one. <A dry one; 
but this is uncommonly fine stuff! How 
the devil has it slipped through our fin- 
gers? Never mind that, inter amicos— 
Sir, I was at school at Shrewsbury—but 
as to the war, Sir, the service is going to 
the devil, for the want of pure principle.” 

The farmer nodded ; and his looks de- 


| clared that to some extent he felt it. He 
“Speak for yourself, good wife,” he | 
said. ‘*I know what you have got be- | 


had got the worst side of some bargains 
that week; but his wife had another way 


| of thinking. 
Captain, you never heard me say that the | 
ass were any booty, but the very same as 


‘“Why, Captain Carroway, whatever 
could be purer? When you were at sea, 
had you ever a man of the downright 
principles of Nelson ?” 

‘‘Nelson has done very well in his 
way; but he is a man who has risen too 


| fast, as other men rise too slowly. Noth- 
| ing in him; nosubstance, madam; I knew 


him as a youngster, and I could have 
tossed him on a marling-spike. And in- 


| stead of feeding well, Sir, he quite wore 


himself away. To my firm knowledge, 
he would scarcely turn the scale upon a 
good Frenchman of half of the peas. 


| Every man should work his own way up, 


unless his father did it for him. In my 


| time we had fifty men as good, and made 
| no fuss about them.” 


‘*And you not the last of them, cap- 


| tain, I dare say. Though I do love to 


hear of the Lord's Lord Nelson, as the 
people call him. If ever a man fought 


| his own way up—” 


‘* Madam, I know him, and respect him 


| well. He would walk up to the devil, 


with a sword between his teeth, and a 
| boarder’s pistol in each hand. Madam, I 
leaped, in that condition, a depth of six 
| fathoms and a half into the starboard 
| mizzen-chains of the French line-of-bat- 
tle ship Peace and Thunder.” 

‘*Oh, Captain Carroway, how dread- 
ful! What had you to lay hold with ?” 

‘‘At such times a man must not lay 
| hold. My business was to lay about; 
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slash across my eyes struck fire, and it | I take it that this was one of them.” 


does the same now by moonlight.” . 


One of the last men in the world to 


Noth- 


ing but the great thirst of this morning, 


brag was Lieutenant Carroway. 


and strong necessity of quenching it, 


could ever have led him to speak about | 


himself, and remember his own little ex- 
ploits. 


said, ‘* Tell us some more, Sir.” 


‘Mistress Anerley,”t the captain «n- | 


swered, shutting up the scar, which he 
was able to expand by means of a muscle 
of excitement, ‘‘ you know that a man 
should drop these subjects when he has 
got a large family. I have been in the 
Army and the Navy, madam, and now I 
am in the Revenue; but my duty is first 
to my own house.” 

‘*Do take care, Sir; I beg you to be 
careful. Those free-traders now are come 
to such a pitch that any day or night they 
may shoot you.” 

**Not they, madam. 
murderers. 


No, they are not 
In a hand-to-hand conflict 
they might do it, as I might do the same 
to them. This very morning my men 
shot at the captain of all smugglers, Rob- 
in Lyth, of Flamborough, with a hun- 
dred guineas upon his head. It was no 
wish of mine; but my breath was short 
stop them, and a man with a family 


‘ 
ouineas.”’ 

‘* Why, Sophy,” said the farmer, think- 
ing slowly, with a frown, ‘‘that must 
have been the noise come in at window, 
when I were getting up this morning. I 


said, ‘Why, there’s some poacher fellow | 


popping at the conies!’ and out I went 
straight to the warren to see. Three 


to 
like mine can never despise a hundred | 


But the farmer was pleased, and | 





——g 


and I did it to some purpose. This little | done in a hurry, Captain Carroway, and 


id 


‘As to that, no! I will not have it. 
All was in thorough good order. I was 
never so much as a cable’s length behind 
though the devil, some years ago, split 
my heel up, like his own, Sir.” 

‘Captain, I see it, and I ask -your par 
don. Your men were out of reach of ho] 
lering. At our time of life the wind dies 
quick, from want of blowing oftener.” 

“Stuff!” cried the captain. ‘* Who was 
the freshest that came to your hospitable 


| door, Sir? I will foot it with any man 


vun-shots, or might ‘a been four. How | 


many men was you shooting at ?” 

‘*The force under my command was in 
pursuit of one notorious criminal—that 
well-known villain, Robin Lyth.” 

‘* Captain, your duty is to do your duty. 
But without your own word for it, I never 
would believe that you brought four gun 
muzzles down upon one man.” 

‘*The force under my command carried 
three guns only. It was not in their pow- 
er to shoot off four.” 

‘Captain, I never would have done it 
in your place. I call it no better than 
unmanly. Now go you not for to stir 
yourself amiss. To look thunder at me 
is What I laugh at. But many things are 


os 
5 


for six leagues, but not for half a mile, 
ma’'am. I depart from nothing. I said, 
‘Fire!’ and fire they did, and they shall 
again. What do Volunteers know of the 
service ?” 

‘*Stephen, you shall not say a single 
other word,” Mistress Anerley stopped 
her husband thus; ‘‘ these matters are out 
of your line altogether; because you have 
never taken any body’s blood. The cap- 
tain here is used to it, like all the sons of 
Belial, brought up in the early portions 
of the Holy Writ.” 

Lieutenant Carroway’s acquaintance 
with the Bible was not more extensive 
than that of other officers, and comprised 
little more than the stery of Joseph, and 
that of David and Goliath; so he bowed 
to his hostess for her comparison, while 
his gaunt and bristly countenance gave 
way to a pleasant smile. For this officer 
of the British Crown had a face of strong 
features, and upon it whatever he thought 
was told as plainly as the time of day is 
told by the clock in the kitchen. At the 
same time, Master Anerley was thinking 
that he might have said more than a host 
should say concerning a matter which, 
after all, was no particular concern of his: 
whereas it was his special place to be kind 
to any visitor. All this he considered with 
a sound grave mind, and then stretched 


| forth his right hand to the officer. 


Carroway, being a generous man, 
would not be outdone in apologies. So 
these two strengthened their mutual es- 
teem, without any fighting—which gener- 
ally is the quickest way of renewing re- 
spect—and Mistress Anerley, having been 
a little frightened, took credit to herself 
for the good words she had used. Then 
the farmer, who never drank cordials, al- 
though he liked to see other people do it, 
set forth to see a man who was come about 
a rick, and sundry other business. But 
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Carroway, in spite of all his boasts, was | 


stiff. though he bravely denied that he 
could be; and when the good housewife 
nsisted on his stopping to listen to some 
thing that was much upon her mind, and 
of great importance to the revenue, he 
uuld not help owning that duty com 
nelled him to smoke another pipe, and 


urken. 


CHAPTER IX. 
ROBIN COCKSCROFT. 
NOTHING ever was allowed to stop Mrs. 
Anerley from seeing to the bedrooms. 


She kept them airing for about three 


| 


| wide-awake in all my life. 


tain, Iam at your service, if you please, 
unless you feel too sleepy.” 

‘Mistress Anerley, I never felt more 
We of the 
service must snatch a wink whenever we 
can, but with one eye open; and it is not 


| often that we see such charming sights.” 


hours at this time of the sun-stitch—as | 


she called all the doings of the sun upon 
the sky—and then there was pushing, and 
probing, and tossing, and pulling, and 
thumping, and kneading of knuckles, till 
the rib of every feather was aching; and 
then (like dough before the fire) every 
well-belabored tick was left to yeast it 
self a while. Winnie, the maid, was as 
strong as a post, and wore them all out in 
bed-making. Carroway heard the begin- 
ning of this noise, but none of it meddled 
at ali with his comfort; he lay back nice- 
ly in a happy fit of chair, stretched his 
legs well upon a bench, and nodded, keep- 
ing slow time with the breathings of his 
pipe, and drawing a vapory dream of ease. 
He had fared many stony miles afoot 
that morning; and feet, legs, and body 
were now less young than they used to be 
once upon atime. Looking up sleepily, 
the captain had idea of a pretty young 
face hanging over him, and a soft voice 
saying, ‘It was me who did it all,” which 
was very good grammar in those days; 
‘will you forgive me? But I could not 
help it, and you must have been sorry to 
shoot him.” 

‘Shoot every body who attempts to 
land,” the weary man ordered, drowsily. 
‘Mattie, once more, you are not to dust 
my pistols,” 

“T could not be happy without telling 
you the truth,” the soft voice continued, 
‘because I told you such a dreadful story. 
And now— Oh! here comes mother!” 

‘* What has come over you this morn- 
ing, child? You do the most extraordi- 


nary things, and now you can not let 
Go round and look for 
You will want 
Now, cap- 


the captain rest. 
eggs this very moment. 
to be playing fine music next. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


The farmer's wife having set the beds 
to ‘‘plump,” had stolen a look at the 
glass, and put on her second-best Sunday 
cap, in honor of a real officer; and she 
looked very nice indeed, especially when 
she received a compliment. But she 
had seen too much of life to be disturbed 
thereby. 

‘Ah, Captain Carroway, what ways 
you have of getting on with simple peo- 
ple, while you are laughing all the time 
at them! It comes of the foreign war ex- 
perience, going on so long that in the end 
we shall all be foreigners. But one place 
there is that you never can conquer, nor 
Boneypart himself, to my belief.” 

**Ah, you mean Flamborough—Flam- 
borough, yes! It is a nest of cockatrices.” 

‘Captain, it is nothing of the sort. It 
is the most honest place in all the world. 
A man may throw a guinea on the cross- 
roads in the night, and have it back from 
Dr. Upandown any time within seven 
years. You ought to know by this time 
what they are, hard as it is to get among 
them.” 

‘*T only know that they can shut their 
mouths; and the devil himself—I beg 
your pardon, madam—Old Nick himself 
never could unscrew them.” 

‘**You are right, Sir. I know their 
manner well. They are open as the sky 
with one another, but close as the grave 
to all the world outside them, and most 
of all to people of authority like you.” 

‘* Mistress Anerley, you have just hit 
it. Not a word can I get out of them. 
The name of the king—God bless him !— 
seems to have no weight among them.” 

‘** And you can not get at them, Sir, by 
any dint of money, or even by living in 
the midst of them. The only way to do 
it is by kin of blood, or marriage. And 
that is how I come to know more about 
them than almost any body else outside. 
My master can scarcely win a word of 
them even, kind as he is, and well-spoken ; 
and neither might I, though my tongue 
was tenfold, if it were not for Joan Cocks- 
croft. 3ut being Joan’s cousin, I am like 
one of themselves.” 

‘*Cockscroft! Cockseroft? Ihave heard 
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that name. 
house there ?” 

The lieutenant was now on the scent of 
duty, and assumed his most knowing air, 
the sole effect of which was to put every 
body upon guard against him. For this 
was a man of no subtlety, but straight- 
forward, downright, and ready to believe ; 
and his cleverest device was to seem to 
disbelieve. 

‘*The Cockserofts keep no_ public- 
house,” Mrs. Anerley answered, with a 
little flush of pride. 
half-niece to my own grandmother, and 
never was beer in the family. Not 
that it would have been wrong, if it was. 
Captain, you are thinking of Widow Pre- 
cious, licensed to the Cod with the hook 
in his gills. I should have thought, Sir, 
that you might have known a little more 
of your neighbors having fallen below 
the path of life by reason of bad bank- 
tokens. Banking came up in her parts 
like dog-madness, as it might have done 
here, if our farmers were the fools to 
handle their cash with gloves on. And 
Joan became robbed by the fault of her 
trustees, the very best bakers in Scarbor- 
ough, though Robin never married her for 
it, thank God! Still it was very sad, and 
scarcely bears describing of, and pulled 
them in the crook of this world’s swing to 
a lower pitch than if they had robbed the 
folk that robbed and ruined them. And 
Robin so was driven to the fish again, 
which he always had hankered after. It 
must have been before you heard of this 
coast, captain, and before the long war 
was so hard on us, that every body about 
these parts was to double his bags by 
banking, and no man was right to pocket 
his own guineas, for fear of his own wife 
feeling them. And bitterly such were 
paid out for their cowardice and swin- 
dling of their own bosoms.” 

‘‘T have heard of it often, and it served 
them right. Master Anerley knew where 
his money was safe, ma’am !” 

‘Neither Captain Robin Cockscroft nor 
his wife was in any way to blame,” an- 
swered Mrs. Anerley. ‘‘I have framed 
my mind to tell you about them; and I 
will do it truly, if I am not interrupted. 
Two hammers never yet drove a_ nail 
straight, and I make a rule of silence 
when my betters wish to talk.” 

‘*Madam, you remind me of my own 
wife. She asks me a question, and she 
will not let me answer.” 


Do they keep the public- 


| of telling you how my cousin Joan y 





‘Why, she was 





es 


‘That is the only way I know of cet. 
ting on. Mistress Carroway must under. 
stand you, captain. I was at the point 


married, before her money went, and 
when she was really good-looking,  ] 
was quite a child, and ran along the 
shore to see it. It must have been in the 
high summer-time, with the weather fi 
for bathing, and the sea as smooth as a 
duck-pond. And Captain Robin, beings 
well-to-do, and established with every 
thing except a wife, and pleased with the 
pretty smilie and quiet ways of Joan—for 
he never had heard of her money, mind 
put his oar into the sea and rowed from 
Flamborough all the way to Filey Brigg, 
with thirty-five fishermen after him: for 
the Flamborough people make a point of 
seeing one another through their trou- 
bles. And Robin was known for the 
handsomest man and the uttermost fisher 
of the landing, with three boats of his 
own, and good birth, and long sea-lines, 
And there at once they found my cousin 
Joan, with her trustees, come overland, 
four wagons and a cart in all of them: 
and after they were married, they burned 
sea-weed, having no fear in those days of 
invasions. And a merry day they made 
of it, and rowed back by the moonshine. 
For every one liked and respected Captain 
Cockscroft on account of his skill with 
the deep-sea lines, and the openness of his 
hands when full—a wonderful quiet and 
harmless man, as the manner is of all 
great fishermen. They had bacon for 
breakfast whenever they liked, and a 
guinea to lend to any body in distress. 

‘*Then suddenly one morning, when 
his hair was growing gray and his eyes 
getting weary of the night work, so that 
he said his young Robin must grow big 
enough to learn all the secrets of the fish- 
es, while his father took a spell in the 
blankets, suddenly there came to them a 
shocking piece of news. All his wife's 
bit of money, and his own as well, which 
he had been putting by from year to year, 
was lost in a new-fangled Bank, supposed 
as faithful as the Bible. Joan was very 
nearly crazed about it; but Captain Cocks- 
croft never heaved a sigh, though they 
say it was nearly seven hundred guineas. 
‘There are fish enough still in the sea,’ he 
said; ‘and the Lord has spared our chil- 
dren. I will build a new boat, and not 
think of feather-beds.’ 

‘‘ Captain Carroway, he did so, and ev- 
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ery body knows what befell him. The new 
hoat. built with his own hands, was call- 
ed the Mercy Robin, for his only son and 
daughter, little Merey and 
‘he boat is there as bright as ever, scarlet 
vithin and white outside; but the name 
S painted off, 

their graves. 
ever seen, clever, 
ood to learn; 
ommon bird’s nest, I have heard, 
loved all the little things the Lord has 
made, as if with a foreknowledge of go- 
ing early home to Him. Their father 
came back very tired one morning, and 
went up the hill to his breakfast, and the 
children got into the boat and pushed off, 
in imitation of their daddy. It came on 


and sprightly, 


! 


poor Robin. | 


because the little dears are | 
Two nicer children were | 
and | 
they never even took a | 
but 


| the 


| mouths, Sir, and breaks out for 
tions. 


to blow, as it does down there, without a | 


single whiff of warning; and when Robin 
awoke for his middle-day meal, the bodies 
of his little ones were lying on the table. 


croft and his wife began to grow old very 
quickly. The boat was recovered with- 
out much damage; and in it he sits by 
the hour on dry land, whenever there is 
no one on the cliffs to see him, 


| all satisfaction. 


am, I have no less than seven children, 
and I hope to have fourteen.” 

‘IT hope with all my heart you may. 
And you will deserve them all, for prom- 
ising so very kindly not to shoot poor 
Robin Lyth 

‘Robin Lyth! I never spoke of him, 
madam He is outlawed, condemned, 
with a fine reward upon him. We shot 
at him to-day; we shall shoot at him 
again; and before very long we must hit 
him. Ma’am, it is my duty to the king, 
Constitution, the service ] 
and the babes I have 

‘** Blood - money 


belong to, 
begotten.” 
innocent 
genera- 
And for it you will have to take 
three lives—Robin’s, the captain’s, and my 
dear old cousin Joan’s.” 
‘Mistress Anerley, you deprive me of 
It is just my luck, when 


poisons all 


| my duty was so plain, and would pay so 
And from that very day Captain Cocks- | 


well for doing of.” 
* Listen It is my opin- 
ion, and I am generally borne out by the 


now, captain, 


| end, that instead of a hundred pounds for 


with his | 


hands upon his lap, and his eyes upon the | 
place where his dear little children used | 


to sit. Beeause he has 


always taken | 


whatever fell upon him gently; and of | 


course that makes it ever so much worse 


when he dwells upon the things that come | 


inside of him.” 

‘Madam, you make me feel quite sorry 
for him,” the lieutenant exclaimed, as she 
began toery. ‘‘If even one of my little 
ones was drowned, I declare to you, I can 
not tell what I should be like. 
lose them all at once, and as his own wife 
perhaps would say, because he was think- 
ing of his breakfast! And when he had 
been robbed, and the world all 
against him! Madam, it is a long time, 
thank God, since I heard so sad a tale.” 

‘“Now you would not, captain, I am 
sure you would not,” said Mistress Aner- 
ley, getting up a smile, yet freshening his 
perception of a tear as well—‘‘ you would 
never have the heart to destroy that poor 
old couple by striking the last prop from 
under them. By the will of the Lord 
they are broken down enough. They are 
quietly hobbling to their graves, and 
would you be the man to come and knock 
them on their heads at once ?” 

‘* Mistress Anerley, have you ever heard 
that I am a brute and inhuman? Mad- 


gone 


And to | 





| 
| 
| 
| 


killing Robin Lyth, you may get a thou- 


sand for preserving him alive. Do you 
know how he came upon this coast, and 
how he has won his extraordinary name?” 
‘**T have certainly heard rumors; scarce- 
ly any two alike. But I took no heed of 
them. My duty was to catch him; and 
it mattered not a straw to me who or what 
he was. But now I must really beg to 
know all about him, and what makes you 
think such things of him. Why should 
that excellent old couple hang upon him? 
and what can make him worth such a 
quantity of money? Honestly, 
I mean; honestly worth it, ma’am 
out any cheating of his Majesty.” 
‘*Captain Carroway,” his hostess said, 
not without a little blush, as she thought 
of the king and his revenue, ‘‘ cheating of 
his Majesty is a thing we leave for others. 
But if you wish to hear the story of that 
young man, so far as known, which is not 
so even in Flamborough, you must please 
to come on Sunday, Sir; for Sunday is the 
only day that I can spare for clacking, as 
the common people say. I must be off 
now; I have fifty things to see to. And 
on Sunday my master has his best things 
on, and loves no better than to sit with his 
| legs up, and a long clay pipe lying on him 
down below his waist (or, to speak more 
correctly, where it used to be, as he might, 
indeed, almost say the very same to me), 


of course, 
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and then not to speak a word, but hear 
other folk tell stories, that might not have 
made such a dinner as himself. And as 
for dinner, Sir, if you will do the honor 
to dine with them that are no more than 
in the Volunteers, a saddle of good mut- 
ton fit for the Body-Guards to ride upon, 
the men with the skins around them all 
turned up, will be ready just at one 
o'clock, if the parson lets us out.” 

‘*My dear madam, I shall scarcely care 
to look at any slice of victuals until one 
o'clock on Sunday, by reason of looking 


, 39 


forward. 


After all, this was not such a gross ex- | 


aggeration, Anerley Farm being famous 
for its cheer; whereas the poor lieuten- 
ant, at the best of times, had as much as 
he could do to make both ends meet; and 
his wife, though a wonderful manager, 
could give him no better than coarse 
bread, and almost coarser meat. 

‘“And, Sir, if your good lady would 
oblige us also 

‘*No, madam, no!” he eried, with vigor- 
ous decision, having found many festive 
occasions spoiled by excess of loving vigi- 
lance; ‘* we thank you most truly; but I 
must say ‘no,’ 
chance ; but a husband must consider. 
You may have heard it mentioned that 
the Lord is now considering about the 
production of an eighth little Carroway.” 

‘**Captain, I have not, or I should not 
so have spoken. But with all my heart I 
wish you joy.” 

‘*T have pleasure, I assure you, in the 
prospect, Mistress Anerley. My friends 
make wry faces, but I blow them away. 
‘Tush,’ I say, ‘tush, Sir; at the rate we 
now are fighting, and exhausting all Brit- 
ish material, there can not be too many, 
Sir, of mettle such as mine!’ What do 
you say to that, madam ?” 

‘Sir, I believe it is the Lord’s own 
truth. And true it is also that our coun- 
try should do more to support the brave 
hearts that fight for it.” 

Mrs. Anerley sighed, for she thought of 
her younger son, by his own perversity 
launched into the thankless peril of fight- 
ing England’s battles. His death at any 
time might come home, if any kind person 
should take the trouble even to send news 
of it; or he might lie at the bottom of the 
sea unknown, even while they were talk- 
ing. But Carroway buttoned up his coat 
and marched, after a pleasant and kind 
farewell. In the course of hard service 





She would jump at the | 


| he had seen much grief, and suffered ple 
ty of bitterness, and he knew that it is nm 
the part of a man to multiply any of h 
| troubles but children. He went about | 
work, and he thought of all his comforts 
which need not have taken very lone to 
count, but he added to their score by not 
counting them, and by the self-same yy 
cess diminished that of troubles. And 
thus, upon the whole, he deserved his 
Sunday dinner, and the tale of his host 
ess after it, not a word of which Mary was 
allowed to hear, for some subtle reason of 
| her mother’s. But the farmer heard 
all, and kept interrupting so, when his 
| noddings and the joggings of his pipe al 
| lowed, or, perhaps one should say, com 
| pelled him, that merely for the courtes\ 
| of saving common time it is better now 
to set it down without them. Moreover. 
there are many things well worthy of 
| production which she did not produce, 
for reasons which are now no hinderance. 
| And the foremost of those reasons is that 
the lady did not know the things; the 
second that she could not tell them clear 
ly as a man might; and the third, and 
| best of all, that if she could, she would not 
do so. In which she certainly was quite 
right; for it would have become her very 
badly, as the cousin of Joan Cockscroft 
| (half removed, and upon the mother’s 
| side), and therefore kindly received at 
| Flamborough, and admitted into the in- 
|ner circle, and allowed to buy fish at 
wholesale prices, if she had turned round 
| upon all these benefits, and described all 
| the holes to be found in the place, for the 
teaching of a revenue officer. 

Still, it must be clearly understood that 
the nature of the people is fishing. They 
| never were known to encourage free-trad- 

ing, but did their very utmost to protect 
| themselves; and if they had produced the 
| very noblest free-trader, born before the 
| time of Mr. Cobden, neither the credit nor 
the blame was theirs. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


SUMMER. 
FROM SPENSER’S “FAERIE QUEENE.” 
TuEN came the iolly Sommer, being dight 
In a thin silken ecassock coloured greene, 
That was unlyned all, to be more light: 
And on his head a girlond well beseene 
He wore, from which, as he had chauffed been, 
The sweat did drop; and in his hand he bore 
A boawe and shaftes, as he in forrest greene 
Had hunted late the libbard or the bore, 
And now would bathe his limbes, with labor heated 
sore, 











N a late number of Robinson’s Epitome of 
Literature there were some pleasant notes 
describing interesting manuscripts and liter- 
treasures in the library of Mr. George W. 
Childs, of Philadelphia. The writer mention- 
ed a copy of Lord Byron’s works in the collec- | 
tion, and what we suppose to be the original 
yy of some contemptuous verses by Byron 
upon Wordsworth, which show the instinet- 
ive hostility which Byron must have felt for 
his great contemporary, whose rising fame 
foretold the decline of his own. If Words- 


Cditar’s Easy Chair. 


worth had been a man of more humor, he | 


would have perceived the inevitability of By- 
ron’s antipathy, and he would have understood 
in his own case what the gentleman meant who 
said, “If a man doesn’t like me, he must hate 
me heartily.” It is very possible for a person 
f quick mind to comprehend the impression 


and repulsion which he must produce upon 


certain other persons, and it is not impossible 
even that he should sympathize with it; that 
is, he can readily see that if he were the kind 
of person which the other one supposes him 
to be, he would be equally distasteful to him- 
self. Wordsworth’s whole being was antipa- 
thetie to Byron’s, and with his Peter Bells and 
Harry Gills and Lueys and sextons the * Lake 
poet” probably seemed to the lord a most ex- 
asperating molly-coddle and milksop. 

It is a pity that Wordsworth lost the fun 
if perceiving both the necessity and the com- 
edy of this impression, just as it is unfortu- 


nate for themselves that those who think they | 


have demolished others by calling them prigs 


and Miss Nancys can not see the intense amuse- | 
ithe moon-lit Aigean with a dark-eyed houri, 


ment of those who are so denounced. The air 
f finality with which Tom says that Dick is 
a womanly gusher, as if there could be no ap- 


peal from such a sentence, is infinitely enter- | 
Indeed, “calling names” or black- | 


taining. 
guarding is merely a futile attempt to express 
what is inexpressible. It is only an elabo- 
rately rhetorical method of saying, “I don’t 
like you,” although the reason of the dislike 
is no more expressible than the reason of pre- 


ferring red to blue, or the flavor of a straw- | 
lished * Peter Bell,” Byron could not stand it. 


berry to that of a currant. 

The sense of humor is the great solvent, and 
it is invaluable to a public man who plays 
his part, as it were, conspicuously before the 
world’s eye, or to an editor who is liable every 
moment to be exposed to the pelting of hostil- 
ity. Humor is a panoply against insult, be- 
cause a truly sensitive humor perceives too 
readily the comedy of the situation to be be- 
trayed into excesses of speech. Thackeray 
had a broken nose, and when he and another 
gentleman who had the same misfortune fell 
into a debate which was getting hot, Thack- 
eray burst into a laugh, and exclaimed that 
nothing could be more absurd than for two 


broken-nosed old fellows to get warm upon | had? 


such a subject. It may be doubted whether 
the party of the second part either relished the 
joke or felt less angry. But if not, the rea- 
son was a want of humor. 
thing so essentially ridiculous in a Billings- 
gate scolding match between two men like Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Beaconsfield, for instance, 
or Webster and Clay, that it would be impossi- 
ble had either of them a saving sense of hu- 
mor. There is, indeed, a habit of moderation 
and a gentlemanly instinet which would equal- 
ly save them. But humor is the sweetest re- 
pellent. The mass of men, if they heard some 
one ask whether Milton was not a great gen- 
ius, would exclaim, impatiently, “What an 


There is some- 


| unspeakable ass!” But when Charles Lamb 


heard the question, as Haydon relates, and Mr. 
Whipple recalls the story in his delightful pa- 
per upon Sumner in our July pages, he took a 
candle, and walking up to the inquirer, asked, 
with great solemnity, “Sir, will vou allow me 
to look at your phrenological development ?” 
And when his companions endeavored to re- 
strain him, Lamb struggled to escape, and 
asked, with interest, “Who is that fellow? 
Allow me to look at his organs once more.” 

A man is often conscious of the exquisitely 
humorous aspect of his relations with others, 
which arises from their utter want of humor. 
Byron was an enormous egotist and sentiment- 
alist, a spoiled dandy of genius, with a very 
imperfect sentiment of humor. He was mor- 
bidly self-conscious, end the literary idol of 
his day. His standards of romance and man- 
liness were the conventional standards. <A 
Greek pirate in a red-tasselled cap flying over 


who trembled in his arms as they left behind 


| the bark of an avenging paternal pasha thirst- 


ing for the blood of the Greek and the capture 
of the maiden, to be dropped in a sack into the 
deep sea—this was Byron’s romance; and that 
an old school-master should be romantic, or an 


| English country girl who dwelt by the springs 


of Dove, or a wagoner, or a shepherd, was in- 
conceivable, and the man who suggested it 
was intolerable. So when Wordsworth pub- 


It is easy to imagine how he who wrote, 
“Slow sinks, more lovely ere his race be run, 
Along Morea’s hills, the setting sun,’ 
would feel when he read the prologue to Words- 
worth’s poem : 
“ There's something in a flying horse, 
And something in a huge balloon; 
But through the clouds I'll never float 
Until I have a little Boat 
Whose shape is like the crescent moon, 
* And now I have a little Boat, 
In shape a very crescent moon,” etc. 


’ 


Was such young misses’ curds and whey to be 
tolerated when there was manly punch to be 





So Byron dashed off upon the margin 
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22d of March, 1220: 
* EPILOGUE. 
“There's something in a stupid ass, 
And something in a heavy dunce; 
But never since I went to school 
I heard or saw so d da fool 
As William Wordsworth is for once. 
* And now I’ve seen 80 great a fool 
As William Wordsworth is for once; 
I really wish that ‘Peter Bell’ 
And he who wrote it were in hell, 
For writing nonrense for the nonce. 





“TI saw the ‘light in ninety-eight,’ 
Sweet Babe of one-and-twenty years! 
And then he gives it to the nation, 
And deems himself of Shakspeare’s peers, 
“He gives the perfect work to light! 
Will Wordsworth, if I might advise, 
Content you with the praise you get 
From Sir George Beaumont, Baronet, 
And with your place in the Excise.” 

t would have been much better for Byron to 
solicit a private view of Wordsworth’s phren- 
ological development; and had Wordsworth 
been a man of humor he would have said, with 
perfect good nature, “Of course he couldn't 
help it. He must think me insufferable.” 

There is one little improvement which a 
shrewd preacher would make of this text, and 
which, indeed, makes itself. The world is full 
of Byrons and Wordsworths—not, indeed, men 
of genius and great poets, but men who dislike 
each other immensely, and, as it seems, in- 
stinctively. Now we can see very plainly that 

William Wordsworth was not the kind of fool 
that Byron believed him to be; and so, my 
friend, as Thackeray was fond of saying, de te 
fabula narraiur. Diek, whom Tom does not 
like, is yet not the zany he supposes. This 
little spirt of Byron’s petulant dislike may, 
perhaps, remind some solitary reader that his 
neighbor is not a fool, although he may not 


like him, and although his taste may be very | 


different. It is sad that morals should leap 
out upon us in this unexpected way; but they 
are hid even “within the bosom of the rose,” 
and in Lord Byron’s careless rhymes. 

Then, again, your blackguardism may re- 
coil. If you sneer at Gaffer Gray because he 
has tastes different from yours, he laughs heart- 
ily at you for your pains, and he who laughs 
last wins. Good temper and humor, a con- 
stant consciousness that some tastes prefer the 
perfume of the carnation to that of the Cape 
jasmine, and that a Venetian barcarole is as 
precious to one poet as Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony to another—these are amulets that 
banish the foul spirits. “Let him fair sex it 
to the world’s end,” hissed Swift of Addison. 
The dean was a brawny critic, and Addison, he 
thonght, prattled of fans and ribbons; but the 
world can spare Swift very much more easily 
than Addison. Wordsworth’s Luey— 


“She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be; 
But she is in her grave, and, oh! 
The difference to me!"— 


of a copy of “Peter Bell,” at Ravenna, on the | 





will still be “ fair as a star” when Giaours and 


Manfreds have become invisible. Charles 
Lamb was wiser than the peer. When yo 
encounter what you think a stupid ass, do 
fall to cursing like a drab, but insist upon tak 
ing the candle and having a good look at his 
bumps 

Rurvus CnoaTe humorously wished not to 
dilate with the wrong emotion, and it is pleas- 
ant to know that those who enjoyed the sing- 
ing of Gerster in the Sonnambula and the Puri- 
tani and Lucia enjoyed aright. At least it is 
now observed from London with authority that 
she surpasses the diva Patti in those réles, and 
that without friends or connections in the huge 
city, unheralded and unknown, and with the 
great influence of the Times against her, she 
yet took the town, which has been steadily 
faithful to her, and has made immense prog- 
ress, and in the opinion of great musicians is 
now “quite the equal of Patti in all that makes 
an artiste.” This is the opinion of Mr. Jennings, 
who writes to the World, and who has ample 
means of information, Of course the question 
may be asked, Why go to London for our opin- 
ion of a singer? We have no better answer 
than that we reckon musically from London 
and Paris, as we reckon astronomically from 
Greenwich. The singing of Gerster needed no 
approval from over the sea for those who heard 
herhere. Buta confirmation of our own judg- 
ment comes agreeably from those who have 
heard all the great singers under the same 
conditions. For some years Patti has been 
the reigning prima donna. Now we have not 
heard her in this country since her young 
days, and never in her prime; and when those 
who heard Jenny Lind and Grisi and all the 
famous singers of a generation, and are famil- 
iar with them, say that Gerster is of their com- 
pany, they speak with authority. 

And why should we resent a certain defer- 
ence upon such subjects to the judgment of 
Europe? When the American statesman is 
travelling he sends home messages stating 
that the farther he goes the more he loves his 
native land. We are glad to hear it. When 
he comes home the brass-band escorts him from 
the tug-boat to the hotel window or porech—so 
did we see James Buchanan in the balcony of 
the Everett House—and he declares, with his 
eyes upon the White House, that the happiest 
moment of his journey is that which brings 
him home to his dear fellow-citizens and to 
the sacred land of his birth, in which every 
freeman votes proudly for the man of his 
choice. We are glad to hear that also. We 
all know something abeut voting for the man 
of our choice, because the Convention always 
nominates him, and wicked politicians are 
banished far, far away. But, after all, the de- 
based foreign lands are not to blame that we 
were not born in them. They have so many 
sins to bear, that this should not be imputed 





tothem. Some of our great men return to us 
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on the eve of elections—that they 


and say 
found nothing abroad to equal things at home, | 
especially, probably, pyramids and cathedrals, 


Italy and Switzerland. Punch represents the 
amazed Parisian at the London Exhibition 


pausing before an improved wash-stand and | 


demanding to know what that machine is 
for. The cockney as statesman is not less en- 
tertaining a figure than the cockney as travel- 
ler. Happily, however, in our beloved land 
the cockney is unknown. 

On a certain happy island a newly arrived 
proprietor, having built a house, hung a come- 


! 
| 
| 


archies of despotic Europe. Is that an argu- 


ment for the boundless continent of the West, 


| Swarming with indomitable freemen? If some 
| down-trodden Englishman gets a place because 


ly gate at the entrance of his grounds. Dur- | 


ing the night-watches it was unhung and re- 
He ordered another gate, which was 
hung properly, and likewise instantly carried 
off. He then procured a third gate, and, watch- 
ing with friends, captured the loyal boys of 
the happy island in the act of unhanging and 
removing his property. The offenders were 
promptly arrested and tried. The evidence 
was conclusive and uncontested. The case 
was given to a jury of the happy island, and 
they immediately returned with a verdict of 
not guilty. The next day the proprietor met 
one of the jury, whom he knew, and asked 
him the meaning of so extraordinary a ver- 
dict. ‘“ Wasn’t the evidence conclusive?” he 


moved. 


asked. “Of course it was,” answered the | were only the statements of an anonymous 


he shows that he is fit for it, are the proud 
representatives of a free people not to fill of- 
fices with their henchmen? Fellow-citizens, 
this is stuff that may answer in the gilded 
halls of royal palaces, but in the plain houses 
of a simple republican people it will not go 
down. No, fellow-citizens, I repeat it, it will 
not go down. We do not intend to have out 
rights taken away by furriners, and no fur- 
riner with my consent shall hang his effete 
gate in our midst.” 

There are some happy islanders who agree 
with him. But they are not yet aware how 
ludicrous a spectacle is that of the man eating 
the white of asparagus, and declaring that he 
prefers it. r 

Mr. JULIAN HAWTHORNE recently felt hhim- 
self obliged to deny, in a letter to the Tribune, 
a series of falsehoods about his father and his 


family. His letter has been variously criti- 


| cised; but it is always a question when a pub- 


| made. 


happy islander; “but you don’t think we are | 


going to have you furriners coming down 
here and taking away our rights, do ye?” 
Our returning statesmen seem often to con- 
sider us as happy islanders morbidly jealous 
of the furriners, and unable to hear them 


| conspicuous persons 


praised without feeling that our rights are 


being taken away. 

Because a few years ago some foolish young 
American women had their heads turned in 
the vulgar court of Louis Napoleon, or others 
of the same kind are inexpressibly happy to 


lic denial of a public accusation should be 
Mr. Hawthorne’s indignant feeling was 
most natural and intelligible, but the scandals 


newspaper correspondent, and deserved no at- 
tention. There are letters written constantly 
from New York to distant papers which con- 
tain the most remarkable intelligence about 
a proceeding which, in 
Dickens’s phrase, is supposed to be * not whol- 
ly unconnected” with the black-mail business 
The reading public is suspected to be more in- 


| terested in personalities than in philosophy, 
| and as letters are valuable as they are “spicy,” 


be in the “set” of the Prince in England, | 


there are some happy islanders who evidently 
think that the only escape from flunkyism to 
Europe is vigilantly to withstand the furrin- 
ers. If this be really necessary, it shows how 
strong a predisposition to flunkyism lies in 
the mind of the happy islanders. 


and as scandal is spice, the appetite for sean- 
dal is readily gratified. 
There are extraordinary stories about noted 


| rich men always floating through the press, 


and the general misinformation, which is fur- 


| nished at a reasonable rate,is bewildering. A 


reporter in Washington for a prominent jour- 


} nal called upon a gentleman who had been 


The truth | 


is that we can learn of Europe in a thousand | 


ways, and nothing is a surer sign of barbarism 
than hostility to strangers. 
icy of exclusion is an endless subject of deris- 
ion to more highly civilized nations, and the 
Chinese wall is a perpetual symbol of semi- 
civilized jealousy. But that wall is not con- 


The Chinese pol- | 


present at a meeting of the cabinet to learn 
what had oceurred. The request for a report 
was politely declined, for the reason that a 
cabinet meeting was secret, and that it would 


| be dishonorable to report it without per- 
| . . 
| mission. 


fined to China, although it is most visible | 


there. The prejudice which discredits foreign 
excellence, which resents deference to foreign 
judgment, or the adoption of foreign meas- 
ures and inventions which are proved to be 
good, is nothing but the Chinese wall. 

“Tt is all very well,” cries some happy isl- 


ander, exhorting the brethren to unhinge the | 


furriner’s gate, “to say that a civil service 
founded on merit works well in the old mon- 


“ But how are the people to know what took 
place ?” asked the reporter. 

“Tt is none of their business,” was the reply. 

“But it is my business to find out,” said the 
reporter. 

“Perhaps; but it is not mine to tell.” 

“Who will tell?” 

“T hope nobody.” 

“Oh, but I must send some kind of account,” 
said the reporter, half petnlantly and half rue- 
fully, and finding that he could not learn any 
thing, he retired. But his readers learned a 
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next morning’s Bugle-Horn contained a half- 
column detailing what was said at the cabinet 
meeting, which had every merit but that of 
accuracy. There was not a correct word in 
the whole story. This was done to gratify 
the desire of the reader for news, and for ap- 
parent private knowledge of the secret sessions 
of publie men. 

The reports of the seeret sessions of the Sen- 
ate are often very elaborate. But they are 
anonymons, and nobody is responsible for them 
but the editor of the paper, who may be in Eu- 
rope. Now if a Senator’s position is misrepre- 
sented 
denial and explanation ? 
The good rule seems to be to disregard every 


cases that justify 
personal imputation which is anonymous and 
irresponsible, unless familiar circumstances 
strongly favor its probability. A public man 
may be “interviewed,” and the reporter may 
represent him as vehemently denouncing in 
detail and accusing certain other publie men. 
If the reporter is known to be in the habit of 
seeing the person whom he professes to report, 
and if the general views and feelings of that 
person in regard to those whom he is reported 
as traducing are known to be venomously hos- 
tile, and there is a general air of resemblance 
and probability, it is a question whether, if the 
accusation be injurious, the accused may not 
properly deny the charge. But however that 
may be, there is no doubt that the person re- 


creat deal of what never occurred; for the | denounce are, however, mere idle tattle. 
| 


. It 


Apollyon” writes in his weekly budget to t}, 
Gazette at the Cross Roads that the Rey, Pp; 
Storrs wears a black veil in the pulpit ever 
Sunday, Dr. Storrs will hardly contradict 

There are undoubtedly certain personal « 
tails and incidents against the false aceconnt 


which character is no shield. A man may 


| as conspicuously upright as Washington, but 
| that virtue, while it discredits every aspersio 


,and his words distorted, is it one of the | 


ported, if he be an honorable man, will deny, 


if he can deny with truth, the accuracy of the 
report, 

Thus, after the breach between Hamilton 
and Adams, if there had been interviewing re- 


porters, and a paper in Quincey known to be | 


especially in the counsels of Mr. Adams had 
published a detailed report of hostile remarks 
made by him upon General Hamilton, aceusing 
the general, for instance, of official malversa- 
tion or connivance at fraud,if Mr. Adams did 
not disavow the report, it would be fair to as- 
sume that it was approved by him as convey- 
ing his sentiments, and General Hamilton might 
rightfully believe that Mr. Adams had made the 
accusation. If then the general decided pub- 
licly to take notice of the matter, although no 
one had made himself personally responsible, 
it would not, certainly, have been surprising. 
So, in the secret session of the Senate, if a Sen- 
ator who is known to hold high protection 
sentiments is stated in detail to have advo- 
cated free trade, and the rest of the report has 
a general air of probability, the Senator may 
be justified in denying the accuracy of the re- 
port, although no one is personally responsible 
for it. But if a paper irresponsibly says in its 
Washington correspondence that the same Sen- 
ator was very dr—nk at the dinner of the French 
minister, or that his affair with the pretty Ma- 
dame —— is a universal topic, he is not called 
upon to say any thing whatever. 

Such scandals as Mr. Hawthorne saw fit to 


| at a time to Rockaway or Long Branch. 


of his character, does not necessarily and of 
itself, however well known, dispose of a story 
that he wore a roundabout jacket at breakfast, 
or that he jilted his cousin in early life, or that 
he ate too many green apples. No personal 
aspersion needs to be denied unless it has a1 
sponsible author, or unless circumstances b 


2 
such as we have described. Zealous political 
Mrs. Partingtons sometimes try to mop up the 
ocean of slander that rises around Presidential 
candidates. They might as well try to mop 
the morning dew from the Catskills. If Rel 
may trust the irresponsible allegations, there 
are few candidates for “the greatest office in 
the world” who are not more suitable eandi- 
dates for the idiot asvlum, the lunatic hospi- 
tal, or the State-prison. 
It is very hard to see those who, even if it 
were necessary, can not answer for themselves 
ruthlessly slandered, and the most private and 


| sacred relations assailed with anonymous lies. 
| But character is a perfect panoply against all 


stabs in the dark. 


“Only a sweet and virtnons soul, 
Like seasoned timber, never gives, 
But though the whole world turn to coal, 
Then chiefly lives.” 


EVER since Fulton’s little Clermont wheezed 
and splashed slowly up the Hudson, the steam- 
boat has been growing larger and finer, until 
it can only be hoped that upon these summer 
days the beatified Fulton sees the Plymouth 
Rock, or the Columbia, or some of the other huge 
three-deckers carrying five thousand people 
There 
have been “excursions” since steamboats were. 
For many a year tow-boats have drawn Sun- 
day-schools in barges to sylvan shores or wood- 
ed islands or river-sides, and Sunday boats have 
departed for “the fishing banks,” and endless 
societies have sung and danced in steamboats 
to their annual festivals. But“ bay and river 
transportation” has now become an immense 
business, and the summer steamboat excur- 
sions in the waters of New York are the most 
prodigious pleasure parties in the world. 

The future reader of this Magazine—a wor- 
thy to whom the Easy Chair often appeals, 
and who will be, we are sure, the kindest and 
gentlest of kind and gentle readers—may have 
methods of conveyance of which we, in all our 
| plenitude of invention, do not dream, and his 
| excursions may extend in a day to Florida or 
| But we desire respectfully to in- 


| the Azores. 
form him that every day in this radiant sum- 
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most spacious steamers down the harbor and 
bay of New York to the sea-shores adjacent, 
nd that for the first time in the history of the 
itv 1 
utilized on every hand, 


ts advantages for sea-side pleasures are 


Harper's Weekly, speaks of the sudden “ devel- 
opment”? of Coney Island and the beaches, and 
1H ints out that New York has been content to 
; r its citizens to be allured to the sea at 
some remote Newport or Mount Desert or Cape 
May, while its own superb sea front was disre- 
carded, until within two or three years some 
shrewd genius rubbed Aladdin’s lamp, and 
vast and delightful and well-appointed pal- 
aces have arisen by the sea—people’s palaces, 
the marine villas of the royal public. The 
throngs that swarm to the beaches are innu- 
merable. The elevated roads in the city on 
the extreme western and eastern sides bring 
their passengers to the very wharf of the 
steamers that ply to the roads connecting with 
the sea-side, and in the country for a hundred 
miles around New York excursions to the 
beaches are organized, and farmer boys who 
have never seen any landscape but their na- 
tive hills may be whirled through the won- 
ders of the city to the wonders of the shore, 
and see more people assembled in one house 
than they have ever seen together any where. 

Perhaps the trip across the lower bay in one 


of the “magnificent” steamers that we have | 


mentioned will be more alluring than Coney 
Island. Smaller boats will convey them to the 
green shore of Staten Island fronting the sea, 
flanked by the long sweep of Long Island on 
the left toward Rockaway and the Great South 
Bay, and on the right the waving land of New 


Jersey falling from the Navesink to Sandy | 


Hook. All this we mentioned last month for 
its beauty and interest. It may be well seen 


from the South Beach Pavilion, near the New | 
Dorp Light, on Staten Island; and within, the 


curious loiterer may see a perfect reproduction 
of the house of Sallust—a most unexpected 
Pompeiian restoration upon the fields of the 
Huguenots. But up the Shrewsbury Inlet, at 


the foot of the Navesink, lies a pleasant way | 


to Long Braneh. 
Elderly New-Yorkers remember when Long 


Branch was the Brighton of aldermen, and Co- | 


ney Island the resort of questionable “ sports.” 


But New-Yorkers of to-day run over to the | 


Branch or to Coney Island as the Neapolitans 
might have run to Capri or Sorrento, as Phila- 
delphia has long run to Cape May, and Boston 
toNahant. Indeed, the great city is just learn- 
ing that her ocean pleasures as well as profits 
lie at hand and within reach, and the huge 
three-deckers, fluttering with flags and stream- 
ers, and swarming with passengers, passing and 


repassing over the bay, are only the city going | 


out to take possession of its own. 
Whatever makes change of air and scene 
easy and cheap is a public benefit, and all that 


mer thousands of people are sailing upon the | 


increases public enjoyment promotes public 

peace and security. The traveller of a gener- 
ation ago recalls the pleasant gardens at Nu- 
remberg, at Vienna, at Dresden; the open-air 
cafés, the charming music, the simple refresh- 
ment. The father of the family had his beer, 
and, as he placidly smoked, read the newspa- 
per, purged by the censor of too irritating and 
suggestive observations upon the powers that 
were, and made innoxious for the placid eiti- 
zen. The mother, with her coffee and her knit- 
ting, sat peacefully by, saying an occasional 
word of domestic gossip and comment, as she 
stretched the stocking or counted the stitches. 
The young Germans of either sex played and 
strolled and chatted. Beyond were the roofs 

| of the Schloss; below wound the tranquil riv- 
er, a history in every ripple, flowing by palaced 

| Pilnitz and the Saxon Switzerland; the Lilien- 
stein and the Griinde, and stately Prague far 
away. To the young American wanderer it 
was a beautiful land of the afternoon, of re- 
pose, and dreams, 

The Germans knew how to enjoy, and it was 
the shrewd policy of the régime introduced 
by the reaction of the Holy Alliance to make 
simple enjoyment easy, and Germany a land 

| of “ drowsihed.” The shrewd heads knew that 
a people, to be contented, must be entertained 
and happy. If cheap gardens and music and 
expurgated newspapers would secure that re- 
sult, what good fortune! The young traveller 
learned in Berlin in 1848 that they were not 
enough. But he knew then, as before and since, 
that public enjoyment tends to public content. 
The bread and the circus are not all-sufficient, 
but without food and pleasure Jack is not only 
| a very dull but a very dangerous boy. 
| To make public enjoyment easy, and to 
bring to the workshops and streets, to the ten- 
ements and slums, some breath of the ocean, 
is a great public service. Sea air and flowers, 
| indeed, will not take the place of intelligence 
and conscience. But they are reciprocal influ- 
The more pure air New York breathes, 
and the cftener New York bathes, and the more 
flowers there are in noisome nooks, the better 
and more intelligent New York will be. 


| 
ences, 
| 


| Most persons have probably read with pain 


that Dickens's house at Gadshill is to be sold, 
yet it would not be easy to explain the feeling 
| except so far as it means regret that his family 

may be straitened. It mean that, 

however, necessarily, and there may be many 
| satisfactory reasons. Of course, whoever may 
| live in the house, it will be famous always as 
| the home of Dickens. His own immediate 
| family donbtless would change it very little 

—less, perhaps, than a stranger. They would 
| leave his library untouched, and the house 
| would be full to them of a beloved presence. 
But this could not last very long, although 
in Weimar the room of Schiller was formerly 
| shown much as he left it. The romance of 
| association must sooner or later yield to con- 


does not 
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venience, and even in the hands of some re- 
mote Dickens the house would change. | 
The only way to secure the changeless as- 


pect of the houses of famous men is to per- 

snade the publie to buy them, or to buy them 

by private means for the purpose of preserva- | 
tion as monunments. But what a desperate 
Mount Vernon! 
If Americans sincerely honor any man, Wash- 
ington he. But except for Mr. Everett’s 
zeal in writing Mount Vernon papers for the 
Ledger, and in delivering his famous discourse, 
it is very doubtful whether our patriotism and 
our love of Washington would have taken the 
“The 
women of America,” as Orpheus C, Kerr used 
to call tl 

a hard | 

The of romantic association not | 
strong in the American mind. How many of | 
the thousands of our intelligent countrymen 
who pass along the Hudson River Railway 
every know where Stony Point 
what Point If we were patriotic- 
ally proud of any thing, it was Bunker Hill. 
But how painfully and lingeringly the monu- 
ment ascended the Webster’s great 
oration the corner-stone was laid, and 
the inspiration of the semi-centennial, and the 
sentiment of national glory, did not avail to 
lift the solemn gray shaft; and at last, as the | 
scornful story says, which of course is untrue, | 
an Austrian dancer came aiong, and Fanny 
Elssler with the tip of her foot did what 
American pride had failed to do, and finished | 
the monument. Imperial New York contains | 
the battle-ground upon which the surrender 
of Burgoyne decided the event of the Revolu- 
tion, but imperial New York will build no 
monument. She who are of 
opinion that it is not the business of States to 
build monuments, and her private citizens | 
have generally bought a yoke of oxen, or have 
married a wife, and pray to be excused. 

But the most delightful illustration of our | 
indifference in this way was the Yankee prop- 
osition to buy Shakespeare’s house, bring it 
across the sea, and carry it through this coun- 
try as a show. 


struggle there was to obtain 


Is 


form of buying his house as a memorial. 


iem, came to the rescue. But it was 


abor. 


force is 


week is, or 
Stony is? 


skies! 


when 


has statesmen 


This was a misconception and 
travesty of romantic association so exquisite 
that in a country where it was possible it is 
surprising that it has not been suggested to | 
buy Gadshill and place it in the Central | 
Park. If Englishmen value Dickens in his 
degree as they value Shakespeare, they will 
perhaps buy his house, as they have bought 
Shakespeare’s. But if that is not done, it will 
show no want of honor and gratitude to an 
illustrious author, but only that the preserva- 
tion of his house is a sentiment in which his 
countrymen do not care to indulge. His fam- 
ily, we may be sure, would sell it only because 
they must. 


it will be one of the interesting houses of Eu- 
rope, like the house of Michael Angelo in Flor- 
ence, and of Goethe’s birth-place in Frankfort, 


| face. 


| elegance and elaboration. 


Yet whoever owns or oceupies it, | 





and Burns’s cottage, and Shakespeare’s hous: 
and Abbotsford, and Newstead Abbey. Ther 
is nobody to blame, nor cause for other sorro 
than that we have mentioned. 


Tu “old school” of manners has fallen int 
disrepute. Sir Charles Grandison is a comi: 
rather than a courtly figure to this generation 
and the man whose manners may be describe: 
as Grandisonian is usually called a pompous ani 
grandiloquent old prig. Certainly the elabo 
rately dressed gentleman speaking to a lady 
only with polished courtesy of phrase, and 
avoiding in her presence all coarse words and 
acts, handing her in the minuet with inex- 
pressible grace and deference, and showing an 
exquisite homage in every motion, was a very 
different figure from the gentleman in a shoot- 
ing-jacket or morning sack “ chafting” a lady 
with the freshest slang, and smoking in he 
They are undeniably different, and the 
later figure is wholly free from Grandisonian 
But is he much 
more truly a gentleman? Is he our Sidney, 
our Chevalier Bayard, our Admirable Crichton? 
Is that refined consideration and gentle def 
erence, Which is the tlower of courtesy, an old- 
fashioned folly ? 


The overwrought politeness is made very ri- 
diculous upon the stage, and Richardson is 
undoubtedly hard reading for the general con- 
sumer of novels. It is true, also, that fine 
morals do not always go with fine manners, 
and that Lovelace had a fascination of 
dress which John Knox lacked. The chati 
and slang of the Bayard of to-day are at least 
decent, and his morals probably purer than 
those of the courtly and punctilious old Sir 
Roger de Coverleys. Possibly; but it has been 
wisely said that hypocrisy is the homage paid 
by vice to virtue. The good manners of a bad 
man are a rich dress upon a diseased body. 


ad- 


| They are the graceful form of a vase full of 
| dirty water. 


The liquid may be poisonous, 
but the vessel is beautiful. Some of the worst 
Lotharios in the world have a personal charm 
which is irresistible. Many a stately compli- 
ment was paid by a graciously bowing satyr 
in laced velvet coat and periwig, at the court 
of Louis the Great, and paid for the basest 


| purpose; but the grace and the courtesy were 


borrowed, like plumage of living hues to deck 
carrion. They were not a part of the baseness, 
and you do not escape dirty water by breaking 
the vase. If the older morals were worse than 
the new, and the older manners were better, 
can not we who live to-day, and who may have 
every thing, combine the new morals and the 
old manners ? é 

We can spare some elaboration of form, but 
we can not safely spare the substance of re- 
fined deference. If Romeo be permitted to 
treat Juliet as hostlers are supposed to treat 
bar-maids, and as the heroes of Fielding and 
Smollett treat Abigails upon a journey, they 
will both lose self-respect and mutual re- 
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spect. It was a wise father who said to his 
son, Beware of the woman who allows you to 
kiss her.’ The woman who does not require 
of aman the form of respect, invites him to dis- 
card the substance. And there is one viola- 
tion of the form which is recent and gross, and 
might be well cited as a striking illustration 
of the decay of manners. It is the practice of 
smoking in the society of ladies in public 
places, Whether driving, or walking, or sail- 
ing, or sitting. There are preux chevaliers who 
would be honestly amazed if they were told 
they did not behave like gentlemen, who, sitting 
with a lady on a hotel piazza, or strolling ona 
public park, whip out a cigarette, light it, and 
puff as tranquilly as if they were alone in their 
rooms. Orayoung man comes alone upon the 
deck of a steamer, where throngs of ladies are 
sitting, and blows clouds of tobacco smoke in 
their faces, without even remarking that to- 
bacco is disagreeable to some people. This is 
not, indeed, one of the seven deadly sins, but a 
man who uneoncernedly sings false betrays 
that he has no ear for musie, and the man who 
smokes in this way shows that he is not quite 
a gentleman. 

But some ladies smoke? Yes, and some la- 
dies drink liquor. Does that mend the mat- 
ter? The Easy Chair has seen a lady at the 
head of her own table smoking a fine cigar. 
You will see a great many highly dressed 
women in Paris smoking cigarettes. Does all 
this change the situation? Does this make it 
more gentlemanly to smoke with a lady beside 
you in a carriage, or upon a bench on the pi- 


azza? But some ladies like the odor of a ci- 
gar? Not many; and the taste of those who 


sincerely do so can not justify the habit of 
promiscuous puffing in their presence. The 
intimacy of domesticity is governed by other 
rules; but a gentleman smoking would hardly 





enter his own drawing-room, where other la- 
dies sat with his wife, without a word of apol- 
ogy. The Easy Chair is no King James, and 
is more likely to issue blasts of tobacco than 
blasts against it. But King James belonged 
to a very selfish sex—a sex which seems often 


| to suppose that its indulgences and habits are 


to be tenderly tolerated, for no other reason 
than that they are its habits. Therefore the 
young woman must defend herself by showing 
plainly that she prohibits the intrusion of 
which, if suffered, she is really the victim. In 
other times the Easy Chair has seen the lovely 
Laura Matilda unwilling to refuse to dance 
with the partner who had bespoken her hand 
for the German, although when he presented 
himself he was plainly tlown with wine. The 
Easy Chair has seen the hapless, foolish maid 
encircled by those Baechic arms, and then a 
headlong whirl and dash down the room, end- 
ing in the promiscuous overthrow and down- 
fall of maid, Bacchus, and musicians. 

If in the Grandisonian day the morals were 
wanting, if was something to have the man- 
ners. They at least were to the imagination 
au memory and a prophecy. They recalled the 
idyllic age when fine manners expressed fine 
feelings, and they foretold the return of Astrea 
to her ancient hanuts. Here is young Adonis 
dreaming of a four-in-hand and a yacht, like 
any other gentleman. Let us hope that he 
knows the test of the gentleman not to be the 
ownership of blood-horses and a unique drag, 
but perfect courtesy founded upon fine human 
feeling—that rare and indescribable gentle- 
ness and consideration which rests upon man- 
ner as lightly as the bloom upon a fruit. It 
may be imitated, as gold and diamonds are. 

gut no counterfeit can harm it; and, Adonis, 
it is incompatible with smoking in a lady's 
face, even if she acquiesces. 








Chitur’s Literary Recard. 


To publication of a library edition of 

Hume’s History of England,’ by the Messrs. 
Harper, complete in six comely octavo vol- 
umes, suggests a comparison of the advan- 
tages enjoyed by readers at this day with the 
advantages enjoyed by those who lived con- 
temporaneously with the original issue of this 
standard British classic. Not only is it now 
presented in a more unexceptionable dress 
than was then possible, and at a cost within 
the reach of a more numerous class of persons 
of moderate means, but if comes to us as a 
consecutive whole, instead of in installments 
appearing at considerable intervals, and in 
which the periods treated of are inverted or 

1 The History of England. From the Invasion of Julius 
Cesar to the Revolution in 1688. By Davin Hume, Esq. 
A new Edition. With the Author’s Last Corrections and 
Improvements. To which is prefixed a Short Account 
of his Life, written by Himself. 6 Vols.,Svo. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 


Vou. LIX.—No. 352.—40 


| 
| 
| 





| dislocated from their natural order. 


The ex- 
tent of this inversion and dislocation will be 
apparent when we say that the scope of the 
work is a history of England from the in- 
vasion of Julius Caesar to the revolution of 
1688, and that the first installment of it was 
published in a single volume in 1754, and cov- 
ered only the reigns of James I. and Charles L., 
now forming parts of volumes four and five. 
The second installment was another single 
volume, published in 1756, and covered the 
period of the Commonwealth and the reigns 
of Charles I. and James IL., now forming part 
of the fifth volume and the whole of the sixth. 
The third installment was published in 1759, 
and consisted of two volumes, covering the 
reigns of Henry VII., Henry VIIL, Edward VL., 
Mary, and Elizabeth, now forming a part of 
the second volume, the whole of the third, and 
a part of the fourth. The final installment of. 
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two volumes was published in 1761-62, and 
covered the period from the invasion to the 
close of the reign of Richard IIIL., now form- 
ing the first volume and a part of the second. 
Hume’s style is spirited, precise, elegant after 
the fashion of his day, and not highly orna- 
mented; and the method that he pursued was 
to present in his narrative an unbroken chain 
of events, varied and illustrated by occasional 
natural digressions, but not interrupted by 
long dissertations on laws, manners, institu- 
tions, and the general state of society, these 
being reserved to be treated with leisurely 


fullness in their appropriate place in a series | 


of appendixes to the several books. As a his- 
torian, Hume is chargeable with carelessness, 
even as to the facts that had been revealed to 
the imperfect research of his own day; while 


the fuller investigations of these later days | 


convict him of numerous errors which are less 


due to carelessness than to his ignorance of | 
original sources of information which have | 


since been discovered, This is specially con- 
spicuous in his versions of the earlier periods 

the most meagre and unsatisfactory portion 
of his history 
out 


though it is noticeable through- 
the entire work. He is also open to the 
more serious charge of an inaccurate repre- 
sentation of the authorities he quotes, amount- 


ing sometimes to a perversion of their meaning; | 


and in addition to this, he was undoubtedly 


partial in many of his statements and inter- | 


pretations of religious and political events, 
opinions, and institutions. His predilections 
for the Tudors and Stuarts were unconcealed, 
and his history is a prolonged and plausible 
defense of royal prerogative and personal goy- 
ernment. His account of the Stuarts, indeed, 
is more in the nature of an apology than of an 
impartial history—an apology the more plau- 
sible for not being indiscriminate, and for 
his severe censure of venial faults, while he 
others that are indefensible. 


glosses over 


And on this account, as Professor Smyth has | 


justly observed, “his pages are read, in this 
part of his works at least, with something of 
distrust, and his representations are not con- 
sidered decisive.” His perversions were not 
always mere errors of judgment or the par- 
tial deductions of a friendly advocate. In 
some instances they were deliberate misrepre- 
sentations, of which a case in point is his snm- 
mary of the arguments which he would have 
his readers believe were actually used in the 
House of Commons that voted James II. his 
revenue for life. This entire summary is a 
gratuitous coinage, as was pointed out with 
indignant severity by the celebrated Charles 
James Fox, who at the same time censured 
Hume for his “intolerable and ridiculous par- 
tiality to kings and princes.” If not a believer 
in an absolute monarchy, Hume had at least a 
strong bias in favor of those who sought to 
establish it in England. This is shown by the 
circumstance that, while expressly admitting 
that the pretensions of Charles I. went the 





| whole length of a claim to absolute power, and 
that his stretch of the prerogative “had well. 
| nigh put an end to all the liberties and priy- 
ileges of the nation,” the historian yet declares 
that “there is no reason why he [Charles] may 
not be esteemed a very virtuous prince, and 
entirely worthy of trust from the people ;” and. 
further, that “the grievances under which t]y, 
nation labored, when considered in themse] yes 
scarcely deserved the name.” Liberty see 

to have been esteemed by the philosophic Scot 
as one of the least blessings of a people, a 





| when he concludes a glowing panegyrie of 
Charles by saying that under him “ peace, in 

dustry, commerce, opulence—nay, even justice 
and lenity of administration—all these were 
enjoyed by the people, and every other bless- 
ing of government, except liberty.” His lean- 
| ing in favor of an arbitrary government is ey- 
| ery where so apparent as to have excited the 
| indignation of even the calm and dispassionate 
| Hallam, who, in his Constitutional History, cites 
| Gardiner’s resolute assertion of the majesty of 
| the law against the single will of Henry VIII. 
| 

| 


“as a proof that, in spite of Hume’s preposter- 
| ous insinuations to the contrary, the English 

monarehy was known and acknowledged to be 
| limited.” After all is said, however—despite 

his errors and inaccuracies, his partialities and 
| perversions, and notwithstanding that on these 
| accounts he may not be implicitly trusted, and 
| must be read with suspicious reserve—the 
charm of Hume’s composition is so great, his 
narrative is so clear, calm, and philosophie, his 
reflections and observations on motives and 
conduct are so profound, his discussions of ques- 
tions of law and political economy so acute and 
wise, and such the alternate dignity and pa- 
| thos of his story and the clearness and simplic- 
| ity of his style, that his great history will al- 
| ways be read with delight and profit, and it 
| must continue for many ages to come an in- 
| dispensable part of the equipment of every lib- 
| eral scholar and of all cultivated gentlemen. 
| The title of Mr. Green’s history is distinctive 
| 


of its character. Hume, Macaulay, and others 
have written histories of England, but it has 
been reserved for him to write the history of 
the English people.? It is true that other his- 
torians have not wholly ignored the people ; 
but yet in their pages these have played a 
subordinate part, while kings and _ barons, 
princes and nobles, great civilians and sol- 
diers, great dignitaries and churchmen, great 
judges and lawyers, great orators and patri- 
ots, great writers and thinkers, and great par- 
ty divisions, are the imposing facts around 
which principles are made to crystallize, upon 
which events are made to converge, from 
results are made to flow, toward which all so- 
cial, political, and ecclesiastical affairs gravi- 
| tate, and around which the people revolve as 
so many involuntary atoms. Of course it was 


which 








2 History of the English People. By Joun Rrowarp 
| Green, M.A. With Maps. 3 Vols.,8vo. New York: Har- 
| per and Brothers, 
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impossible for these thoughtful and acute 


writers entirely to overlook the great body of 


men who constitute the people while writing | 


of the land to which they belonged; and they 


do undoubtedly afford us glimpses of them | 


and of their relationship to each other and the 


state. But these glimpses are seldom minute, 


and bear but a small proportion to the num- | 


bers and importance of the people. In one re- 


spect the course pursued by these older his- | 


torians is not unphilosophic; for if it be true 
that no man is greater or better than his age, 
it is so because great men—and likewise great 
events—truly reflect the spirit of the time. It 
is, therefore, by.@ close inspection of some rep- 
resentative actors who rise a head and shoul- 
ders above their fellows, or of some moment- 


ous events which are more imposing in their | 


influence than others, that we can see as if in 
a compact and concrete form the inner heart 


and soul—the very form and pressure—of the | 


times in which they lived and moved. 
this method gives us merely a shadow of the 
times as applied to a whole people, and fails to 
make us familiar with the millions who really 
constitute the nation and give it a place in 
the world and in history. It is more emphat- 
ically to these, the people of England, that 
Mr. Green brings us intimately face to face, 
while not neglecting to fix attention upon in- 
dividuals who have been conspicuous in the 
popular movement and development, nor omit- 
ting to chronicle the events which marked the 
stages of the people’s struggles and advance. 
Early in his history he strikes the key-note 
which dominates throughout, when he says, 
speaking of the Angles or Engles of Sleswick 

a folk who in the fifth century resided on 
the Baltie peninsula, and who, with the kin- 
dred Saxons and Jutes, shared in the conquest 
of Britain, and formed the union out of which 
the English people have sprung—that their 
township, village, and home lite was the pri- 
mary and perfect type of all English life, do- 
mestic, social, and political; that all that Eng- 
land has been since lay there in the bud; that 
there the sovereignty of the community was 
established, the rights of its humblest mem- 
bers were ascertained and protected, and its 
government was regulated by law; and there 
that those public discussions had their rise 
which have since developed into parliaments, 
and that the weight of public opinion was 
first substantially recognized. “ Distant and 
dim,” says Mr. Green, “as their life in that 
older England may have seemed to us, the 
whole after-life of England was there. In 
its village moots lay our Parliament; in the 
gleeman of its village forests, our Chaucer 
and Shakspeare; in the private bark stealing 
from creek to creek, our Drakes and Nelsons. 
Even the national temper was fully formed. 
Civilization, letters, science, religion itself, 
have done little to change the inner mood of 
Englishmen. The love of venture and of toil, 
of the sea and the fight, that trust in manhood 


Still, | 





and the might of man, that silent awe of the 


mysteries of life and death which lay deep in 
English souls then as now, passed with Eng- 
lishmen to the land which Englishmen had 
won.” And he elsewhere points out that there 
also was the origin of the English “ home” and 
family bond; there were to be discerned the 
forms of English justice and of equality before 
the law, of English society, and of personal 
freedom; and that when the English freeman 
settled in conquered Britain, it was England 
which settled down on English soil—England, 
with its own language, its own laws, its own 
complete social fabric, its system of village 
life and culture, its township and its hundred, 
its principle of kinship, its principle of justice, 
its principle of representation, and its right 
freely to choose its own rulers. It is the 
growth and movement, sometimes silent, and 
sometimes loud enough for all the world to 
hear, of the English people from this humble 
root to their present pitch of national great- 
ness, that Mr. Green delineates—the progress 
of their moral sense, the unfolding of their 


| intellectual powers, the processes of their ed- 





ucational and religious enlightenment; their 
impulses of association, which banded them 
together for the establishment and security 
of their social and political institutions; the 
movement of their trades and industries, from 
their first faint beginnings; the welding to- 
gether of their laws and privileges, their rights 
and duties; their advance in personal prosper- 
ity, personal importance, and personal inde- 
pendence, with the result of internal unity and 
national strength. Mr. Green has judiciously 
grouped the events in the life of this people and 
nation around some central historical facts, 
under distinetive heads, as, for instance, Early 
England (A.D. 449 to 1071) ; England under For- 
eign Kings (A.D. 1071 to 1214); The Charter 
(A.D. 1214 to 1291); The Parliament (A.D. 1307 
to 1461); The Monarchy and the Reformation 
(A.D. 1461 to 1603); and Puritan England (A.D. 
1603 to 1683). To each of these he assigns a 
separate book, in which, while copiously illus- 
trating the central fact, he details the general 
course of events, pari passu, in an exceedingly 
clear and minute narrative, invariably marked 
by dignity and candor, and often enriched with 
temperate eloquence—no important phase of 
English life and movement, whether it relate 
to the social, industrial, political, religions, or 
intellectual life of Englishmen, their military 
and naval affairs, their domestic and foreign 
relations, or their jurisprudence and political 
constitutions, escaping his deliberate and dis- 
passionate scrutiny, but all being presented in 
colors that are impressive by their transparent 
clearness and purity. 

Mr. Motley’s History of the United Netherlands* 
is another exciting act in the great drama of 


3 History af the United Netherlands. From the Death 
of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ Truce. By 
Joun Loturor Motiey. In 4 Vols.,8vo. With Portraits. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 
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the Eighty Years’ War for civil and religious | 
liberty, of which his Rise of the Dutch Republic | 
was the first, and it carries us forward from 
the death of William the Silent, through twen- 
ty-four eventful years, to the “Twelve Years’ 
Truce,” in 1609, when the new Dutch common- 
wealth had become thoroughly organized, and 
had assumed a place among the family of na- | 
Many of those who had been foremost 
actors on the stage in the earlier scenes disap- 
pear in this act, and their places are filled by 
men. William had perished at the door 
of his own dining-hall by the hand of a paid 
Egmont and Horn had suttered on 
the seatfold; Alva, and Margaret of Parma, and 
Granvelle, and Viglius, and Peter Titelmann, 
had vanished. And in their places, on one 
side and the other, we have Aldegonde, Ho- 
henlo, Prince Maurice, and Barneveld; Men- 
doza, Richebourg, Mondragon, and Alexander 
of Parma; Drake and Leicester, Walsingham 
and Davison, Henry of Guise and Catherine de 
Medicis, Henry of Navarre and Elizabeth of 
England, and numbers more who were only 
Of all who were the chief 
actors at the opening of the drama, one only | 
remains upon the stage until nearly the close 
of the act that passes before us in Mr. Motley’s 


tions. 


new 


HSSassih 5 


less conspicuous, 


historical panorama, namely, the loathsome | 
spider of the Escorial, who continues as busy | 
as ever in his seclusion, spinning a net-work | 
of lies and perfidy, hatching murders of men | 
and of states and peoples, and gloating him- | 
the | 


self with atrocities upon all who had 
manhood to their civil and religious 
rights, or to resist his claim to universal do- 
minion. The theme of the drama is the con- 
spiracy of this monster and the papacy com- 
bined against human rights—the rights not 
only of the people of the Netherlands, but of 
the Franee and England of that day, and of 
all men who have lived since then who cher- 
ish civil and religious liberty; and its inci- 
dents are the battles waged by him on the soil 
of the Netherlands for the destruction of these 
rights and liberties. The recital involves the 
secret details of this plot to crush religious and 
political freedom, and of the open and conceal- 


assert 


ed counterplotting in England, France, and | 


the Netherlands, and a rehearsal of the heroic 
actions, the wise counsels, the persistent sac- 
rifices, and the self-helping energy by which 
two free nations were enabled to baffle the gi- 
gantic conspiracy. Mr. Motley aptly says of 
this deep-laid plot that it deserves to be pa- 
tiently examined, “for it is one of the great 
lessons of history,” and, further, that the crisis 
to which it gave rise “ was long and doubtful, 
and the health, perhaps the existence, of Eng- 
land and of Holland, and with them of a great 
part of Christendom, was on the issue.” It is 


not extravagant to say that there has been no 
epoch of modern history, not even excepting 
that of the Reformation, more crowded with 
absorbing and permanent interests affecting 
the race and the individual than the moment- 
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ous quarter of a century covered by this sec- 
ond installment of Mr. Motley’s Dutch history. 


| The work is diversified with close interioy 


views of affairs in England and on the Con- 
tinent, with life-like pictures of the leaders 
and heads of the jarring triangular parties in 
France, and with minute sketches of the ex- 
citing civil and military events that occurred 
in Holland, as also of the palace polities, court 
intrigues, and diplomatic methods and usages 
of that busy age. 

In an introduction prefixed by the author 
of Ecce Homo to a memoir of the Life and 
Adventures of Ernst Moritz Arndt,* the lyrical 
poet of the unity of Germany, he places a high 
valuation upon the memoir for the historical 
light which it throws upon the Napoleonic 
age, especially by the opportunity which it 
gives the reader to see how that age appeared 
to one who was a minor but spirited actor in 
its drama, who personally knew many of the 
chief movers in it, and who was a close spec- 


| tator of great events, and mixed in and form- 


ed a part of the crowd which met to discuss 
So completely , Pro- 
fessor Seeley thinks, does Arndt reflect the 
average German heart and mind of his day, 
and represent the formation of opinion and 
crystallization of political character among 
the middle and inferior classes of the peoples 
who have been since welded into the German 
Empire, as relates to the period from the re- 
construction of Prussia after the peace of Tilsit 
until the downfall of Napoleon, that he frank- 
ly confesses that the memoir of the poet’s life 
might as appropriately as his own Life and 
Times of Stein bear for a second title the cap- 
tion Germany and Prussia in the Napoleonic 
Age. This is no unmeaning compliment. In 
all that relates to the unconscious and almost 
| imperceptible evolution of popular opinion 
among the men of the German race, till the 
idea of German unity and nationality became 
an all-pervading and intensely vivifying prin- 
ciple which dwarfed all other sentiments and 
interests, the life of Arndt is a better reflection 
of the spirit of the people and of the times than 
Professor Seeley’s more ambitious and exceed- 
ingly able performance. It takes us nearer to 
the hearts of the common people, and more 
clearly reveals the influences that moulded 
their opinions, and created a public sentiment 
that at length became irresistible. Valuable, 
however, as the life of Arndt undoubtedly is 
for the historical knowledge that may be de- 
rived from it, it will be chiefly prized”by the 
great majority of readers for its exquisitely 
artless, modest, unaffected, and transparently 
open and candid narrative of the personal for- 
tunes of a man who was a child of the people— 
the son of a freedman—whose nature was re- 
markably fresh and buoyant, whose experiences 


4 The Life and Adventures of Ernst Moritz Arndt, the 
Singer of the German Father-Land. Compiled from the 
German. With a Preface by Joun Rospert Srevey, M.A. 
12mo, pp. 450. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
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were deliciously varied, and whose character 
remained as sweet and healthful at ninety as 
it was in early boyhood. The larger part of 


the volume is abridged from Arndt’s own auto- | 


biography, and the remainder is made up of 
quotations from his letters and other writings. 
What is told by Arndt himself sparkles with 
artless grace, and its frankness and naiveté are 
charming. His pictures of his early rural and 
sylvan life, of his sterling parents and grand 
old uncles, of his social and domestic surround- 
ings, of his youthfal trials and perplexities, of 
his education, and of the gradual growth of his 
literary instincts, are as attractive as any in 
Goldsmith’s inimitable letters descriptive of 
his early years. There is in all these pictures 


tind in biographies. As we read we fail to 
perceive when Arndé ceases to be young; and 
if the idea of increasing years is suggested, it 
is not by any diminution of his perennial gay- 
ety and child-like cheerfulness, but by the 
dropping out by the way of the friends of his 
youth, and the intrusion of new actors and 
more imposing affairs upon the scene. 


mestic affliction and from political ostracism 
is plain enough; but he was not a man to dis- 
play his wounds or solicit pity. 
to the engagiag and life-like pictures of him- 
self and his more immediate friends which we 
find in his biography, it introduces us more or 
less familiarly to numerous personages, all of 


whom are historical, and many of them illus- | 
trious, among others to the Emperor Alexan- | 


der, to Stein and Goethe and Niebuhr, to Blii- 
cher and Scharnhorst, to Schlegel, Madame De 
Staél, and Kotzebue, to Romanzoff, Rostop- 
chin, and Talleyrand, and many more. The 
volume also embodies an interesting account 
of Arndt’s literary productions, in the course of 
which some of his inspiriting battle and nation- 
al lyrics, and of his famous war pamphlets and 
appeals, are reproduced in spirited translations. 

In the guise of familiar conversations, in 
which the dramatis persone are a genial pro- 
fessor and an inquiring friend, enjoying their 
summer vacation in the country, Mr. Deshler® 
gives an interesting history of the English 
sonnet from the time when it was transplant- 
ed from Italy down to the present day. An 
enthusiast on the subject, as well as an acute 
critic, the author writes—it might be more in 
keeping to say talks—with an esprit that can 
not fail to awaken equal ardor in other minds, 
and imbue them with his own appreciation of 
the “ diamond of literature,” to adopt his own 
felicitous definition of the sonnet in its per- 
fection. The volume opens with a brief but 
clear résumé of what is known respecting the 
origin of this form of poetic composition, and 
of its first appearance in England, after which, 
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with occasional digressions into other fields 
of poesy, the author follows its course in Eng- 
lish literature, illustrating his pleasant dis- 
course with many examples from the works 
of the great masters of the art. The plan of 
the book permits the author to indulge in an 
easy, familiar, conversational style, which en- 
gages the attention and keeps the imagina- 
tion alert. Unconsciously the reader puts 
himself in the questioner’s place, and awaits 
the professor’s answers with curiosity and in- 
terest. The work is one of great research and 
value in the branch of English literature to 
which it is devoted. As a critical but thor- 
oughly popular history of the sonnet it is 


| unsurpassed, while, in addition to its special 
a tenderness, a simple piety, a modesty, and a | 
strength of filial affection such as we seldom | 


That | 
Arndt suffered keenly in later years from do- | 


purpose, it contains many felicitous criticisms 
on other forms of poetry, and displays an ex- 
tensive familiarity with general literature. 
The book is one to be enjoyed by every reader 
endowed with poetic feeling. It is one which 
may be taken into shaded fields for a summer 
holiday, or kept to enliven the hours of winter 
evenings at home. 

When he was in his nineteenth year Mr. 
Tennyson published two parts of a poem, of 
which he had written three parts, styled The 


| Lover’s Tale;® but feeling its imperfections, 


| he subsequently withdrew it from the press. 


In addition | 





One of his friends, however, he tells us, “ boy- 
like, admired the boy’s work,” and distributed 
copies of it among their associates, without the 
corrections, omissions, and amendments that 
the author contemplated. Of late years the 
poem has been “ mercilessly pirated,” and seeing 
that what he “had deemed scarce worthy to 
live is not allowed to die,” Mr. Tennyson now 
publishes an authorized edition of it, accom- 
panied by a reprint of the sequel, which was 
the work of his later years. Although this 
early poem is interesting chiefly as a literary 
curiosity, there is nothing in its structure or 
matter of which the veteran poet need be 
ashamed. It is true that it is not superior to 
many other youthful productions of writers 
whose poetical genins afterward won general 
recognition ; nor is it free from those crudities 


| of thought and expression which are natural 


to immature but gifted minds. But every 
where in it there are intimations of the fine 
grace and fancy, and instances of the felicities 
of style and diction, which characterize the 
more reserved and more severely polished 
later work of the lanreate; and it requires no 
microscopic scrutiny to detect in this early 
bud the germs of the excellences that we 
find in the ripe fruit. Forms of expression, 
phrases, collocations, images, and turns of 
thought constantly present themselves which 
have the distinctive Tennysonian ring; and 
as constantly we recognize the same ideals, 





6 The Lover's Tale. By Aurrep Tennyson. ‘“* Harper's 
Tlalf-hour Series.” 32mo, pp. 57. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 

The Same. 16mo, pp.32. Boston: Houghton, Osgood, 
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the same rich and leisurely amplitude of 
adornment and illustration, the same graceful 
imagery, the same intellectuality, the same 
absence of virile strength and passionate force, 
that we observe in his maturer poems. It 


school in which the youthful aspirant was 
training his powers, and from which he drew 
inspiration, ‘The resemblance of large por- 
tions of it to Shakspeare’s early poems—more 
especially to the sonnets—is even more re- 
markable than the correspondences that we 
discern between it and its author’s riper off- 
spring. Though the poem has numerous and 
not inconsiderable beauties, it will not excite 
enthusiastic admiration, or make a deep or 
lasting impression. 

Roman Days’ is the fruit of a visit to Rome 
by the accomplished Swedish scholar, critic, 
and poet Viktor Rydberg during 1873 and 1874. 
In it, under four heads—The Roman Emperors 
in Marble, Antique Statues, Roman Traditions | 


groups an exceedingly interesting series of 
historical and artistic studies and a number | 
of picturesque sketches. His studies on the 
emperors include Julius Cesar, Augustus, Ti- 
berius, Caligula, Claudius, and Nero; and in 
these, and also in his studies on the antique 
statues of the Aphrodite of Milos and of Anti- | 
nous, his biographer has well said that Ryd- 
berg “ places us face to face with ancient Rome, 
throwing the light of new views on some of 
the most debated characters among its rulers.” 
In the traditions of Peter and Paul he care- 
fully reproduces the legends linked with the 


life and death of these great Apostles as he | 


found them current among the people of Rome, 
and he clothes them in a dress midway be- 





| 





his best novels—Mr. Trollope considers it “so 
much the best that there is no second to it” 

Thackeray himself did not so consider it, for 
while acknowledging that he had intended it 


| to be his best, he pronounced it a failure. An 
also has interest as revealing the poetical | 


author’s judgment of his own works, however. 
is scarcely more authoritative than a mother’s 
opinion of her children; and we imagine few 
will be found, even among those who rank Es- 
mond below Vanity Fair or Pendennis, who will 
concede that it is in any sense a failure. For 
ourselves, while recognizing its inferiority as 
a work of high art to some other of his mas- 


| terpieces, and especially while missing from it 


| the fine touches of raillery and satire, and the 


| 
| 


| 
| 


masterly dissections of character and motive, 
which distinguish them, we yet find a charm in 
the geniality, sweetness, and naiveté of Esmond 
that we discover in none of the others, exce pt 
on occasion in the Newcomes. Its perusal leaves 
the mind free from that sense of the bitter, 


| the mocking, the hard and disagreeable, which 
of Peter and Paul, and Pencil Sketches—he | 


is inseparable from a perusal of the others. 


| 
Esmond himself is an exquisite character, even 


| 
r 


| 


| have few rivals in our literature. 
| was more than a prig. 
| Trollope justly says, “a gentleman from the 


thongh he be, as Thackeray was wont to say, a 
good deal of a prig. Surely, however, there 
never was a more delightful prig; and in his 

‘ase, as in that of another fine specimen of the 
kind—old Pepys—it is to this characteristic 
foible we are indebted for a recital whose mi- 


| nuteness of detail and fascinating garrulity 


But Esmond 
He is besides, as Mr. 


| crown of his head to the sole of his foot”— 


| brave, polished, gifted with old-fashioned court- 


| 


esy, true as steel, loyal as faith, and with a 


| power of self-abnegation that surprises us 


| without seeming forced or unnatural. 


tween the historical style and the simple at- | 


tire of popular imagination. These reproduc- 
tions, which are legendary treasures of great 
beauty, have the following captions: Paul in 
Naples; Paul in Rome; the Ascension of Simon 


the Soreerer; Prisca and Prudentia; Nero and | 


his Love; Lord, Whither Goest Thou? 
Death of the Apostles. The Pencil Sketches 
consist of five lively pictures depicting the 
physiognomy of Rome under several aspects. 


and the | 


As we 
read his story—told autobiographically in the 
phraseolegy of the time of Queen Anne and 
the first Georges, with a fidelity to the dialect 
and general style that is almost literal-—we 


| are drawn to him as if he were a man of real 


| 
| 





flesh and blood, and not an ideal creation. 
Aside from the sympathy we feel for the hero, 
and the interest with which we listen to his 
story of love and intrigue, of foibles and vir- 
tues, of incident and adventure, his narrative 


The book is remarkable for the breadth and | is a more faithful representation of the real 


subtlety of its criticisms, for its poetic ideal- 
ism, and for the acuteness and vigor of its his- 
torical deductions and discriminations. The 
letterpress is supplemented by five illustra- 
tions of the statues of the emperors, of Anti- 
nous and Agrippina, and of the Venus of Milo, 
that of the latter being a photograph from the 
most precious pearl of the collection of marble 
antiques in the Louvre. 

Although the recan be little doubt that Thack- 
eray’s History of Henry Esmond, Esq.,° is one of 





7 Roman Days. From the Swedish of Vixtor Ryppere. 
By Avrrep Corntne CLark. With a Sketch of Rydberg | 
by Dr. H. A. W. Lixpken. Authorized Translation. 
lzmo, pp. 332. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

8 The History of Henry Esmond, Esq., 


Colonel in the Serv- | 


Sr: 





life and events of the period in some of its as- 
pects, and gives us a truer and more graphic 
picture of them, than can be found in any his- 
tory. 

In his recent novels Mr. Anthony Trollope 
seems to have abandoned the special field so 
long and assiduously cultivated by him, in 
which curates and rural deans, bishops and 
Dukes of Omnium, tegether with their wives 
and childre ‘n, “their sisters, their cousins, and 
their aunts,” were the staple crop, and under- 

takes to depict another less exclusive phase 





ice of her Majesty Queen Anne. Written by Himself. A 
| Novel. By Wintiam Makerraor Tnaoxnray. “ Frank- 
lin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 87. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 
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of English society. His latest novel, John 
Caldiqate,? is as remote as possible from these 
others in its treatment, incidents, and actors. 
The hero of the story is the son of a country 
squire, Whose tastes are intellectual rather 
than bueolic, and who, despite a well of latent 
tenderness for his family, has the knack of 
making himself as unlovable as a bear, among 
others. to his son. On his part, the son de- 
yelops tastes and habits the opposite of his 
father’s, Which lose him the old man’s confi- 
dence, and result in their estrangement. The 
father purchases from our hero his right of 
entail to the paternal property, and the young 
fellow starts with the proceeds in his pocket, 
and a stout and resolute purpose in his bosom, 
to try his fortunes in the gold fields of Aus- 
tralia. In Australia he is sharp, shrewd, in- 
dustrious, and so proverbially lucky that his 
name is a synonym for good fortune, and in a 
few years he is able to return to England with 
a fortune, to clear off heavy incumbrances from 


the paternal home, to win back the steadfast | 


affection of his father, and to marry a pure and 
sweet maiden whose image he had treasured 
in all his devious ways. When every thing 
seemed thus prosperous and happy, his rela- 
tions while in Australia with a woman who 
had entangled him returned to plague him. 
He had consorted improperly with her, had 
even talked of marriage to her, but had never 
married her. Hearing of his marriage, she and 
some disreputable male associates, who had 
heen connected with Caldigate’s Australian en- 
terprises, conspire to extort money from him 


by trumping up evidence that he had been | 


previously married to the Australian adven- 
turess. The interest of the plot hinges on this 
conspiracy, Which was at first so successful as 
to plunge Caldigate into prison, after a trial in 
which he was proven guilty. An important 
link in the evidence against him was an en- 
velope bearing the postmark of the Sydney 
post-oflice. After his conviction it is discoy- 
ered by a post-office employé that the post- 
mark was not in use at Sydney at the date it 
bore, and also that the postage-stamp belonged 
to an edition that had not been issued until a 
year later. This being established, the con- 
spiracy is unravelled, John is liberated, is re- 
instated in society, and the woman and her 
accomplices are condignly punished. 
Although sometimes a little tedious, there 
have been many tales by veteran novelists less 
entertaining than General Hamley’s chapter in 
the history of The House of Lys..° The family 
of Du Lys, of which it is a partial chronicle, is 
of old and noble blood, and when the story 
opens has for one of its scions a high-spirited 
and handsome young soldier, who meets a lass 





9 John Caldigate. A Novel. By Antuony Trot.orr. 
“Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 96. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 

10 The House of Lys: One Book of its History. A Tale. 
By Major-General W. G. Hamury. “ Franklin Square Li- 
brary.” 4to, pp. 69. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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belonging to the humbler ranks, and is im- 
pressed by her extraordinary beauty and viger, 
and by her native retinement and her frank 
and fearless purity. She is a model of phys- 
ical beauty as to form and feature; all her pro- 
portions are grand; and she has an instinctive 
loftiness of thought and demeanor, of grace 
and delicacy, which seems marvellous for one 
in her lowly position. After an accidental 
meeting, followed by other meetings that were 
not accidental, in which the young soldier and 
peasant maiden form impressions that are to 
influence all their after-lite, they are separated. 
He is ordered to the Crimea, where he wins 
distinetion by his bravery, and she remains at 
home, sinking into still greater depths of pov- 
erty, but amid it all nursing in her heart the 
memory of the gallant soldier who had gleamed 
upon her like a Paladin of old, and had won her 
heart. Realizing the hopelessness of her love, 
because of the disparity of their social rank, 
she can only cherish the recollection of her 
ideal hero as if it were a delicious dream— 
when an unexpected change in fortune brings 
her comparative wealth, and reveals that she 
is of gentle blood—an offshoot of the same 
ancient house to which her hero belongs. 
Theneceforward she applies herself, with the 
resolute firmness of purpose that distinguishes 
her, to acquire a degree of culture that shall 
fit her to be his social equal; and under the 
influence of prosperity and culture combined 
she develops into a magnificent woman, her 
mental and moral nature keeping pace with 
her expanded and ripened physical beauty. 
After many hard and some bitter experiences 
the soldier returns, having also kept alive the 
memory of the young peasant girl, but without 
having heard of her changed fortunes. We 
have then an engaging picture of his discov- 
ery of her, and of the difficulties and obstacles, 
fears and doubts, that interposed, till at last 
the sullen clouds are dispersed, and the two 
faithful hearts become one. 

Mr. O’Reilly’s Moondyne'' is a novel with a 
serious purpose. Intended to retlect his ideas 
on prison management, prison discipline, pris- 
on abuses, and prison reform, he carries the 
reader inside English prisons and among the 
convicts in Australia, and enacts before him 
scenes drawn largely, but not exclusively, 
from thence, wlfich have their counterpart in 
reality, and which excite the tenderest com- 
miseration. As it is no part of his plan to lay 
bare the more revolting incidents of prison or 
convict life, his story contains nothing that is 
repellent to the most exacting taste, or that 
can shock the most delicate sensibility. All 
the characters have a legitimate claim upon 
our sympathy, and for some of them it is ex- 
cited to a high pitch by their unmerited mis- 
fortune. Especially is this the case for the 
heroine, Alice Walmsley, who had been wrong- 


11 Moondyne. By Joun Boyvur O’Retiry. 12mo, pp. 
327. Boston: The Pilot Publishing Company. 
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fully convicted of the murder of her child. 
[he situations in which several of the charac- 
ters are placed by the vicissitudes to which 
they are exposed afford opportunities for de- 
scriptive and narrative passages of considera- 
ble power. Occasionally the action of the 


| 
| 


story is spirited, and it is interspersed with | 


scenes that have a fine savor of pathos and 
poetry. It may be objected to its principal 
tivure, Wyville, that he is too miraculously en- 
dowed with physical, intellectual, and moral 
gifts, and that his control over men and cir- 


and some true touches, but its exaggerations 
are so numerous and manifest, and its actors 
so exceptional, as to reduce it to the rank of 
superticial caricature.—The scene of Mrs. Al- 
exander’s Maid, Wife, or Widow ?'* is laid in a 
pleasant Saxon village, during the war he- 
tween Prussia and Austria in 1866, when the 


| little kingdom sided with the latter against 


cumstances is magical rather than natural; | 


but, after all is said, we are still attracted by 
his inexhaustible reserve of force, and by the 


of his nature. The tale vibrates between 


Prussia. The tale opens just as the struggle 
has been decided in favor of Prussia, and when 
some of the officers of the victorious state have 
been quartered upon the sequestered, linden- 
shaded home of the Herr Gerichtsamtmaun, or 
great man of the village, in whose absence its 


| enforced hospitality is dispensed to the eon- 
commingled energy, sweetness, and serenity 


Western Australia and England, and its pie- | 


tures of rural Jife and prison scenes in 


the | 


mother country, and of life in the colony, es- | 


pecially its descriptions of life among 
aborigines and the convicts, are forcible and 
picturesque. Aside from its interest as a ro- 
mance, the philanthropist who will look be- 
neath the will find it to be rich in 
suggestive thought, even when its specula- 
tions may at the first glance seem the most 
Visionary. 


surface 


Besides these more elaborate novels, there 
is a group of romances among the publications 


of the month, by their brevity and structure | set to unravel in these pleasant pages, and 


deserving to be styled stories rather than nov- 
els, Which merit passing notice. 
the author of Mr. Smith, is a vivacious tale, in 
which the author, following a fashion now 
greatly in vogue, depicts the loves of a couple 
between whom there is a serious disparity of 


Cousins,'? by 


ament and appearance, the heroine being a 
bright buttertly of a girl, scarcely yet emerged 
from childhood, and with all a child's buoy- 
aney and a thousand 
touches of hoidenish grace and archness; and 
the hero a man of thirty-eight, but grave and 
sedate beyond his years, with a physiognomy 


mischievousness, and 


as severe as his demeanor, and manners of Pu- 
The diftieult 
task of reversing Shakspeare’s maxim that 
“crabbed age and youth can not live togeth- 
er” is executed with cleverness, and affords an 
opportunity to develop a pleasant little drama 
of cross-purposes, mishaps, and misunderstand- 
ings.— The Colonel’s Opera Cloak'* is a sprightly 
extravaganza that will pleasantly while away 
a vacant hour (if the reader has the good sense 
to stitle the resentments it may possibly re- 
vive), in which the author a little maliciously 
parades the improvidence, the shabby gentil- 
ity, the insolence, and the sectional pride of 
a reduced Southern family resident at the 
North. ‘The performance has many humorous 


ritanical straitness and reserve. 


2 Cousins. By L. B. Watrorp, author of Mr. Smith. 
* Leisure Hour Series.” 16mo, pp. 313. New York: Hen- 
y Holt and Co, 

The Colonel's Opera Cloak. 


1é:no, pp. 228 


“No Name Series.” 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


the | and dashing soldier, the senior in rank of his 


querors by his beautiful eldest daughter. The 
officers, though treated as courteously as if 
they were more welcome guests, are constant- 
ly made sensible of the adverse sympathies of 
their hosts; and one of their number, a brave 


companions, is captivated by the grace and 
dignity, the sweet cordiality tempered with 
matronly reserve, and the remarkable admin- 
istrative powers of the young mistress of the 
mansion. He is perplexed, as are his com- 


| rades, by a mystery which envelops her, and 


which makes it impossible for them to discoy- 
ev whether she is a maid, a wife, or a widow. 


| This is the riddle which he and the reader are 


which is at length solved to the satisfaction 
of the gallant Rittmeister.—Truly idyllic in 
its setting, very graceful, very calm and peace- 


| ful, and very tender, is Mr. Meyers’s simple 


story of Miss Margery’s Roses? It is redo- 


| lent with the odor of womanly purity and sis- 
years, and a still greater disparity of temper- | 





| 
| 


terly self-sacrifice, and rich with the wealth 
of a love that is as luxuriant and as modest 
as the flowers in the “old-fashioned garden” 
where Miss Margery tends her rose-trees. 

Even yet briefer than this, but in a very dif- 
ferent vein, are two brilliant novelettes, the one 
a characteristically sensational Italian story, 
by Wilkie Collins, The Yellow Mask,'® and the 
other a wild legend of the Tyrol, entitled 
Geier-Wally.'7 Both are strongly spiced with 
the extravagant and the tragic, and each has 
scenes of genuine power and pathos.—For a vol- 
ume of the true gossamer lightness, requiring 
no mental exertion in the reading, we commend 
our readers to Hetty’s Boarder,'® a blithe New 
England tale, whose pictures of rural life have 
a homely gracefulness, and whose reproduc- 


14 Maid, Wife,or Widow? By Mrs. ALexanprr. 
sure Hour Series.” 16mo, pp. 267. New York: 
Holt and Co, 

15 Miss Margery’s Roses. A Love Story. 

C. Meyers. Sq. 12mo, pp. 256. 
terson and Brothers. 

16 The Yellow Mask. 
Handy Volume Series.” 
Appleton and Co, 

1) Geier-Wally. 


“ 


Henry 


By Ropert 
Philadelphia: T. B. Pe- 


By Winktr 
16mo, pp. 162. 


Couums. “ New 
New York: D. 


A Tale of the Tyrol. By Wiuneruine 
von Hinieen. ** New Handy Volume Series.” 16mo, 
pp. 287. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 

18 Hetty’s Boarder. 12mo, pp. 267. Boston: Loring 
and Co, 
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tions of the quaint and expressive New Eng- | 
land dialect are very mirth-provoking. 

About two years ago Rev. Lyman Abbott 
published the second volume of a series of 
commentaries on the books of the New Testa- 
ment, which was devoted to the Gospels of 
Mark and Luke, as the first volume had been 
to the Gospel of Matthew. He now follows 
in a third and fourth volume with the Gospel 
of John and the Acts of the Apostles,’? and in 
their treatment observes the same methods 
that were so successfully pursued in the pre- 
ceding volumes. Intended to aid Christian 
workers of all grades of acquirement in their 
efforts to attain and spread a knowledge of | 
the life and teachings of the Saviour and His | 
Apostles, and to make clear the meanings of | 
the inspired Word, the work has been laid out 
on a comprehensive and popular plan, and 
supplies an unusually complete apparatus for | 
the study of the New Testament. Each volume | 
comprises an able introductory exegetical, 
critical, and historical essay on the particular 
book and its author; a series of occasional | 
supplementary notes of great value, suggested | 
by special topics deserving of study; and an 
exhaustive expository comment upon every 
sentence, and every significant word or phrase 
in a sentence, of the inspired record. As it is 
intended for laymen as well as clergymen, its 
language is plain and unambiguous, English 
equivalents are given for all the original ref- | 
erences and quotations from foreign tongues, 
and results are stated rather than processes, 
conclusions rather than controversies. The 
work embodies the results of recent research 
in Biblical archeology, and the best thoughts, 
exegetical and homiletical, of the ablest think- | 
ers; and it is copiously supplied with trust- | 
worthy illustrations, and with historical and 
other summaries necessary to a just conception | 
of the manners, customs, peoples, and geogra- 
phy of the countries referred to in the text. 
Besides this, it comprises a number of valuable 
maps, a gazetteer of the principal places re- 
ferred to, a history of the New Testament can- 
on and original manuscripts, a brief life of 
Christ, and a tabular harmony of the Gospels. | 
If the work deserves commendation for its 
erudition and comprehensiveness, its chiefest 
merit consists in its spirituality, its reverent 
and believing tone, its catholicity, and its ean- 
dor. Underlying all its interpretations and 
expositions, the conviction every where 
manifest in it,and is maintained with simple 
and unquestioning earnestness, that the New | 
Testament is truly inspired. Especially is | 
this true of the commentary on John, the Gos- 
pel against which rationalists and skeptics 
have levelled their fiercest assaults, and which 


is 


19 An Illustrated Commentary on the Gospel According 
to St. John. For Family Use and Reference, and for the 
Great Body of Christian Workers of all Denominations. 
By Rev. Lyman Ansnotr. Svo, pp. 265. Vol. III. New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Co. 

The Same. The Acts of the Apostles. 
Vol. IV. New York: A. 8. Barnes and Co. 


8vo, pp. 262. | 


| By Lord Macauray. “ Harper's Half-hour Series.” 


| “ Harper's Half-hour Series.” 





Dr. Abbott shows to have been the vehicle for 
the enunciation of the stupendous spiritual 
fact of the Divine Immanence. The Christian 
who ponders this wonderful Gospel, in the 
light of the minute helps afforded by Dr. Ab- 
bott, must become more and more impressed 
With a sense of the divine life proceeding from 
a real communion with a living and personal 
Saviour, which it was a principal object of St. 
John’s Gospel to develop. A like reverent and 
spiritual tone characterizes the commentary 
on the Acts. The supplementary notes in all 
the volumes are models of conciseness, good 
sense, and erudition, and are entirely free from 
overstrained or exaggerated deductions and 
theories. 

Biography, historical criticism, classical sto- 
ry, and poetry are represented in the latest is- 
sues of * Harper’s Half-hour Series.” Biogra- 
phy is represented by a concise and flowing 
life of the great Admiral Coligny,*’ from the 
pen of Walter Besant; historical criticism, by 
a reproduction of Macaulay’s*! pregnant re- 
views of Neele’s Romance of History and of 
Hallam’s Constitutional History, the former, 
though ostensibly a review of a particular 
work, being a brilliant résumé of the great his- 
torical compositions of ancient and modern 
times; classical story, by a selection of tales 
from Euripides,*? which have been gracefully 
and simply rendered by the author for the 
use of youthful pupils; and poetry, by Scott’s 
delightful border poem, The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel.?* 

It seems that we are indebted to the artist- 
ic poverty of France for M. Charles Blanc’s** 
excellent Grammar of Painting and Engraving. 
He informs us that in all that concerns a 
knowledge of art among the people, France is 
one of the most backward nations in Europe; 
and he laments that while in England books 
which treat of art and the beautiful are known 
to every well-educated person, and that while 
in Germany the most abstract ideas of art are 
familiar to an immense number of students, 
and the science of the beautiful is taught in 


| all the universities, and is understood by in- 


numerable adepts, in France the incredible 
anomaly is presented of an intelleetnal nation 
professing to adore art, but ignorant of its 


| principles, its language, its history, its dignity, 


or its true grace. He attributes this anoma- 
lous condition to the defective system of edu- 


20 Gaspard de Coligny, Admiral of France. 
Besant. “Harper's Half-hour Series.” 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 

21 Romance of History. Hallam’s Constitutional History. 


26 
$2mo, 


3y WALTER 
32mo, pp. 228. 


pp. 206. 


New York: Harper and Brothers. 
22 Tales from Euripides. 


By Vincent 
32mo, pp. 136. 


King Coorrr. 
New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 

23 The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
“ Harper's Half-hour Series.” 
Harper and Brothers. 

24 The Grammar of Painting and Engraving. Trans- 
lated from the French of BLano’s Grammaire des Arta du 
Dessin by Kate Newrtu Dogeertt. With the Original ll 
lustrations, Svo, pp. 330. Chicago: S. C. Griggs and Co, 


3y Sir Warten Soort. 
32mo, pp. 127. New York: 
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cation in France relative to art, there being no 
French work accessible to youthful scholars 
covering the whole subject or presenting a 
lucid elementary view of the accepted ideas 
touching the arts of design. It was to meet 


this want that M. Blane prepared the volume | this engaging teacher has interspersed his 


under notice, which seems to us to have as 
great a degree of applicability to the needs of 
our own country as to those of France. The au- 
thor first discusses in a lucid and untechnical 
way the following themes: that painting is the 
art of expressing the conceptions of the soul by 
means of the realities of nature represented by 
their forms and colors upon a smooth surface ; 
that, without aiming at either utility or mo- 
rality, it is capable of elevating the souls of 
nations and reforming the manners of men by 
its lessons and representations; that it has 
limits which literal imitation may restrict, 
which fiction widens, and which the mind 
alone can elevate; that it can unite expres- 
sion to beauty by idealizing its figures and by 
manifesting typical truth in living individual- 
ities; and that it can elevate itself to the sub- 
lime by the invention of the painter rather 
than by the appliances of his art. The elab- 
oration of these generalizations prepares the 
way for a consideration of the technical meth- 
ods peculiar to painting, namely, arrangement, 
perspective, composition, the use of models, 
light and color, chiar-oscuro, the laws of col- 
or,and touch. These are treated in separate 
essays With simplicity and clearness. The re- 
mainder of the volume is appropriated to an 
exposition, in successive essays, of the differ- 
ent kinds of painting, and to a statement of 
the nature, principles, and methods pursued in 
the various branches of the art of engraving. 


The text is aided by numerous descriptions of 
celebrated paintings and engravings, many of 


the most famous of which are reproduced. 
One need not be versed in scientific knowl- 
edge to be able to understand and apply Rev. 
Dr. Warren’s Recreations in Astronomy.?? Only 
the most general knowledge of the motions of 
the earth and the heavenly bodies, a fair de- 
gree of familiarity with the relative positions 
of some of the principal stars or systems, and 
a reasonable amount of mathematical acquire- 
ment are requisite to put it in the power of 
any intelligent amateur to master the leading 
principles of astronomy, and to apply the re- 
sults of great investigators and observers on a 
modest scale. For instance, there are few 
persons who are not familiar with the constel- 
lation of Ursa Major, and there is hardly an 
intelligent school-boy who has not followed 
it nightly in its mighty swing around its mys- 
terious centre in the northern heavens, or who 
has not learned how to find the pole-star by 
the aid of its “pointers.” Now, under the 


25 Recreations in Astronomy. With Directions for Prac- 
tical Experiments and Telescopic Work. By Henry 
Wurrkt Warren, D.D. With Eighty-three Tllustrations 
and Maps of Stars, 12mo, pp. 292. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 


| 
} 
| 
| 


guidance of Dr. Warren, with this single well. 
known constellation as a starting-point, any 
one has it in his power to trace out the rest 


| of the hosts of heaven, and, assisted by the 


numerous excellent colored plates with whic} 


i 


book, may form a complete map of a consider- 


able portion of the heavens. As preparatory 


to a practical observation of the stars and ay 


| application of the experiments for which Dy 


Warren gives directions, several judicious 
chapters are devoted to a consideration of 
the creative processes, to a description of as- 
tronomical instruments, and to an explanation 
of the principles of celestial measurement, 
These are followed by a series of specific stud- 
ies on the sun, on the planets, as seen from 
space and as individuals, on comets and mete- 
ors, and on the nebular hypothesis. The vol- 
ume concludes with some useful chapters con- 
taining a summary of the latest astronomical 
discoveries and conclusions, a table of some of 
the elements of the solar system, an explana- 
tion of astronomical symbols, and a glossary 
of astronomical terms. 

The eighth volume of the Annual Record of 
Science and Industry,*® edited by Professor Baird, 
being for the year 1878, is an indispensable ad- 
junct to the libraries of all who are engaged 
in scientific or industrial pursuits, because of 
its admirably succinet and accurate summaries 
of the various branches of the world’s scien- 
tific progress during the year. These sum- 
maries have been prepared by specialists emi- 
nent in their several departments, and cover 
the subjects of astronomy, physics, the physics 


| of the globe, chemistry, mineralogy, geology, 
| hydrography, geography, microscopy, anthro- 





pology, zoology, botany, agriculture, engineer- 
ing, technology, and industrial statistics. To 
these are added a necrology and bibliography 
for the year. 

The importance of a uniform and general 
development of the body as a means of phys- 
ical and mental health and vigor has not re- 
ceived the attention that it deserves, and is 
generally regarded with far less interest than 
the spasmodic training which fits our youth to 
excel for a brief time, and at great risk, in the 
popular athletic contests of the day. <A judi- 
cious system, adapted to all ages and both sex- 
es, Which will further this uniform and general 
development, is worthy of the attentive con- 
sideration of parents and teachers, and indeed 
of all who have charge of the rearing of youth. 
Such a system, it will be conceded by all who 
read it carefully, is set forth in Mr. William 
Blaikie’s unpretending and excellent manual, 
How to Get Strong, and How to Stay So.?’ It has 


26 Annual Record of Science and Industry for 1878. 
Edited by Srenoen F. Bairp, with the Assistance of Emi- 
nent Men of Science, 8vo, pp. 115. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 

27 How to Get Strona, and How to Stay So. By Wu.t1aM 
Buargiz, 16mo, pp. 296. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 
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not been Mr. Blaikie’s aim in this instructive | mental knowledge of the diversions of which 
and useful little volume to write an exhaust- | they treat. He admits, with prudent candor, 
ive treatise on gymnastics, or to incite the | that he knows nothing of field or aquatic 
ambition of his readers to great calisthenic | sports, and that his management of a trigger 
performances, but merely in a plain and un- | or of a sail would be equally awkward, and 
technical way, on a level with the understand- | perhaps equally dangerous to all concerned. 
ing and means of any intelligent boy or girl, | He will therefore simply content himself with 
to point out how they may conserve their | saying that the anthor of the first named, hav- 
health and inerease their vigor by a sensible | ing had many years’ experience in ritle-shoot- 
system of simple and moderate yet vigorous | ing, and being desirous of contributing to the 
daily exercise, without the risks that attend | establishment of ritle-club associations, has 
the kind of exercise required in the popular | embodied in his book, in condensed form, a 
athletie contests. To this end,after some pre- | large amount of practical information, not 
liminary chapters in which he draws attention | usually obtainable by amateurs, bearing upon 
to the fact that so many of our youth are only | rifle-shooting. The work is, indeed, a com- 
half built and half developed, and in which he | plete manual on the subject, and includes deti- 
discusses the questions, Do we inherit shapely | nite instructions for the organization of a rifle- 
bodies ? Will daily exercise for girls pay? Is it | club association, comprising by-laws for its 
too late for women to begin? and Why men | government and the steps requisite for its in- 
should exercise daily, he lays down some plain | corporation; ample directions for the estab- 
and practicable plans for the formation of 
home and school gymnasiums, and for the im- 


lishment of an open-air rifle range, the plan 
and arrangement of its site, and the construe- 
provement of those in colleges and elsewhere, | tion of its embankments, fenees, butts, and tar- 
a paramount regard being had throughout to | gets; precise advice as to tae duties of the 
the maintenance of health and the uniform de- | different officers, committees, ete.; and full in- 








velopment of the entire frame. His sugges- 
tions in this direction are re-enforced by a ré- 
sumé of some of the results that have been 
attained by brief and systematic exercise. 
Considerable space is then given to an expo- 









to the case of the fleshy, the thin, and the old, 
and to elaborate directions for such other spe- 
cial exercises as will develop particular mus- 
cles, as, for instance, those of the leg, the abdo- 
men, the loins, the chest, the arms, ete. The 












seribing what exercise should be taken daily 
by children, by young men and women, by 
business men, and by consumptives. The vol- 
ume points out with clearness and without 
exaggeration some of the prevalent physical 
defects and lacks, which are largely due to the 
neglect of rational daily exercise, and suggests 
the remedy in the form of a few plain and sim- 
ple exercises for any given part or the whole 
of the body, with hints as to the distribution 
of the little time that needs to be given to them 
daily in order to secure the desired results. 
Deterred by a lively recollection of the fate 
of Mr. Winkle, when, on a memorable occasion 
recorded in the chronicles of the Pickwick 
Club, he attempted to play the unaccustomed 
yole of a sportsman, the editor of the Literary 
Record will not be guilty of the affectation of 
criticising two timely little manuals, respect- 
ively entitled The Rifle Club and Range,” and 
Practical Boat-Sailing,?’ as if he had an experi- 













28 The Rifle Club and Range. By A. H. Weston. With 
Illustrations. 16mo, pp. 178. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 

2° Practical Boat-Sailing. A Concise and Simple Trea- 
tise on the Management of Small Boats and Yachts, etc. 
By Doveras Frazar. 16mo, pp. 142. Boston: Lee and 
Shepard. 









sition of the special exercise that is adapted | 








formation as to the best method of success- 
fully conducting matches and managing the 
details of an association. The book is copious- 
ly illustrated with plans of well-known ranges, 
| together with diagrams of the most approved 
styles of targets, butts, bullet-proof fences, 
embankments, ete., with directions for their 
choice or construction. Among other matter 
interesting to amateurs, it also contains copies 
of the regulations adopted by national associa- 
| tions, a list of foreign and American rifle clubs, 
book concludes with a sensible chapter pre- | 


and a record of team and individual rifle 
matches.—The author of the nautical manual 
to which we have referred has prepared it, as 
he informs us, for the double purpose of en- 
abling any person who may peruse it to feel 
confident of “ handling a boat so as to be per- 
fectly safe,” and of posting all tyros in the 
technique of navigation, and the names and uses 
of all the important ropes, sails, ete., so that 
they will not have “ to ask any body any ques- 
tions.” We have read the book, but the au- 
thor’s praiseworthy intentions are not exem- 
plified in our case. On the contrary, we feel 
less than ever confident of our ability to han- 
dle a boat so as to be “ perfectly safe ;” and al- 
though, through its instrumentality, we have 
become exceedingly familiar with a vast vari- 
ety of names, and can talk learnedly about 
“bob-stays” and “ davits,” and “reefing” and 
“sounding,” and “yawing” and “ wearing,” 
and have a parrot-like acquaintance with 
many other nautical terms and phrases, we are 
more completely than ever “all in the wind” 
about the thing or things signified by them. 
Nevertheless, we have no doubt the book will 
be useful to many who have more knowledge 
of and a greater aptitude for aquatics than we 
possess. 
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POLITICAL, 
UR Record is closed on the 19th of July. 
( rhe conference report on the Legisla- 
tive Appropriation Bill was adopted by both 
Houses June 18. The bill was signed by the 
President June 21. The amendment allowing 
each member $125 for stationery for the extra 
session was stricken out.—June 19, the House 
agreed to the conference committee’s report 
ou the Judicial Expenses Bill, including the 
section forbidding the payment of any of the 
appropriation for the year 1880 to deputy or 
special marshals to be employed at elections. 
The Senate agreed to the report June 21. 
June 23, the President vetoed the bill, on the 
ground that it would deprive him of the means 
of executing laws already on the statute-book 
which it is his duty to exeeute, and the exe- 
ecution of which ean be ealled for by any two 
of any city or town 
inhabitants. 


citizens 
20,000 


having over 
An attempt to pass the 
bill over the veto failed of the required two- 
thirds vote. On June 26 the vetoed bill was 
divided, and reported to the House as two sep- 
arate measures, one providing only for general 
judicial expenses. 
House the same day, and by the Senate June 
27. The other bill repeated the vetoed legis- 
lation forbidding the payment of deputy-mar- 


shals. 


his was passed by the 


It was passed June 27 by the House, 
and the next day by the Senate. June 30, the 
President vetoed the new Marshal’s Bill, and 
the House failed to pass it over the veto. The 
President then sent a special message to both 
Houses urging the necessity of an appropria- 
tion to pay for the services of United States 
marshals. Bills were accordingly introduced, 
but the Senate indefinitely postponed one, and 
the House rejected the other. ‘Phe Army Ap- 
propriation Bill passed the Senate June 20, 
and was approved June 23. The Postal Deti- 
ciency Bill passed the Senate June 21. 

The Senate, July 1, passed the House bill 
placing quinine on the free list. 

Congress adjourned, sine die, July 1. 

State Conventions made the following nom- 
inations for Governors: California Republican, 
at San Francisco, June 18, George C. Perkins; 
Maine Republican, Bangor, June 26, D. F. Davis; 
California, “ Honorable Bilks,” San Francisco, 
26, and California Democratic, Sacra- 
mento, July 2, Hugh J. Glenn; Maine Demo- 
eratic, Bangor, July 1, Alonzo Garcelon; Wis- 
consin Greenback, Watertown, July 16, Colonel 
May. 

Prince Bismarck’s tariff bill passed the 
Reichstag July 12, by a vote of 217 to 117. A 
new ministry was announced July 14, 

The of the French Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies voted, June 19, by 549 to 
262, a return of the seat of government to 
Paris.—The Educational Bill passed the Cham- 
ber of Deputies July 9, by a vote of 352 to 159. 


June 


Congress 


The government’s Irish University Bill wag 
passed by the British House of Lords July 15, 

In obedience to a demand made upon the 
Sultan by England and France, the Khedi) 
of Egypt was compelled to abdicate, June 
in favor of his son Mohammed Tewtik. 

The Zulu King has sued for peace, and Lord 
Chelmsford has given his messengers the terms 
likely to be exacted by the British government. 

A new Italian ministry was submitted to 
the King, July 18, with Signor Cairoli as Pres 
ident of the Council and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

Chili has ceded Patagonia to the Argentine 
Republic. 

Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte was kill- 
ed by the Zulus, June 1, while reconnoitring 
With a small party of British soldiers, 


DISASTERS. 
Collision of steam-ship City of 
New York, of the Havana Line, with Scotch bark 
Helen, near Barnegat. The Helen sank 
her captain and four of the crew. 

July 10.—Fight men killed and forty wound 
ed by the explosion of five tons of giant pow 
der at the Bodie mine, in California. 

July 16.—Violent storms of wind, rain, and 
hail, accompanied by terrific lightning, swept 
over parts of Massachusetts, killing more than 
twenty persons. 

June 17.—Earthquake near Aci, in Sicily. 
Five villages destroyed, ten persons killed. 

July 3.—Colliery explosion at the High Blan- 
tyre pit, near Glasgow, Scotland, killing thir- 
ty-one workmen. 

July 12.—Steam-ship State of Virginia, of the 
State Line, went ashore on Sable Island, in 
a dense fog, and was completely wrecked. 
Four women and five children were drowned. 

July 14.—Dispatch from Alexandria, report- 
ing the loss of the Egyptian steamer Samanoot, 
at sea. Twenty-five lives lost. 


OR 


June 


with 


OBITUARY. 

June 24.—In Washington, D. C., Commander 
William C. West, of the United States navy 
retired list, aged fifty-three years. 

June 25.—In New York, Albert Weber, piano 
manufacturer, aged fifty years. 

July 10.—In New Rochelle, New York, aged 
seventy-four, Captain James C. Luce, com- 
mander of the steam-ship Arctic, lost twenty- 
live years ago. 

July 11.—Near Chillicothe, Ohio, ex-Gov- 
ernor William Allen, of Ohio, aged seventy-two 
years. ’ 

June 27.—In London, Sir John Laud Mair 
Lawrence, formerly Viceroy and Governor-Gen- 
eral of India, aged sixty-eight years. 

June 30.—In London, at the age of seventy- 
three, Sir William Fothergill Cooke, who con- 
structed the first telegraph line in England, 
from Paddington to West Drayton. 


C ditur’s 


R. WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, who died 
M recently in England, transmitted the fam- 
ily wit to a daughter, who is a worthy niece to 
the Right Reverend Samuel Wilberforce, one of 
the wittiest as well as ablest prelates of mod- 
rn times. Mr. Wilberforce once contested a | 
arge Yorkshire borough, and while he mount- 
ed the hustings on the day of the election, he 
left his daughter seated in the carriage. The | 
Conservative mob recognized her, and sur- | 
rounded her, with shouts of ** Miss Wilberforce 
forever!” The lady let down the carriage win- 
dow, and replied, with a laugh,“ No, my friends, 
not Miss Wilberforce forever !” 

An eminent English divine has said of Mr. 
Wilberforce that “he entered a room with all 
the sweetness of an angel and all the agility 
of a monkey.” 


( 
} 
] 
i 


| white 


HeINE said of Martin Luther: “The refine- 
ment of Erasmus, the mildness of Melanchthon, | 
could never have brought us so far as the god- 
like brutality of Brother Martin.” 

On another occasion Heine said: “I have 
the most peaceable disposition. My desires | 
are a modest cottage with a thatched roof 
but a good bed, good fare, fresh milk and but- | 
ter, flowers by my window, and a few fine trees 
before the door. And if the Lord wished to 
fill my eup of happiness, He would grant me 
the pleasure of seeing some six or seven of my 
enemies hanged on those trees. With a heart 
moved to pity, I would, before their death, for- 
give the injury they had done me during their 
lives. Yes, we ought to forgive our enemies 

but not until they are hanged.” 


CULINARY art is a subject of interest in Chi- 
cago as elsewhere, judging from the following | 
dialogue sent to us by a dweller in that “ West- 
ern Paris :” 

“We must have a new girl. 
swer this advertisement ?” 

The interrogatory was projected to a gen- 
tleman of “culeha” in Chicago by his devoted 
but worried wife. The gentleman called upon 
the perfect lady, and was soon “ received.” 

“Can you do general housework?” is the 
first meek inquiry, 

“Yis” (loftily). 

“Can you cook ?” 

“Cook,is it? Shure an’I shud say so! An’ 
I jist gradiated from a foine cookin’ school. 
I’m a Boston gurrl.” 


Will you an- | 


TALK of a lack of enterprise or cheek in a 


New York reporter! There is no such thing. 
Here, for instance, sent to the Drawer by a 
Brooklyn clergyman, is a case pat to the point: 

“A few years ago,” he writes, “I was con- 
ducting the funeral service of a prominent 
Brooklyn official, who was also a trusted offi- 
cialin my church. 





z | 
I was about to offer prayer | 


Mrauer. 


at the house, previous to the public services 
at the church, when a young reporter, tablet 
and pencil in hand, and eyeglasses well poised 
on his nose, approached me eagerly with, ‘Are 
you going to offer prayer now, Sir?’ 

“* Yes, immediately,’ I replied. 

“* Ah, said he, ‘will you be kind enough to 


| give me the points before you pray?” 


CARDINAL NEWMAN is known tot to have 


| been in high favor at Rome during the pontif- 


icate of Pius IX., certain English ultramon- 
tanes having the ear of the Holy Father. One 


| of these was Monsignor Talbot, and when Dr. 
| Newman was asked by a friend how it was 


that the Pope placed so much dependence on 
the albino-like monsignore, he replied: “ Ah, 
you know, the popes have always ridden on 
asses”—referring to an old pontifical 
custom, 

“THAT reminds me of a little anecdote,” is 
what every bright man has heard over and 
over again, as his memory has been jogged by 
some one’s telling a good story. When good 
stories and ready repartees are going on, one 


| witty little thing is sure to suggest another. 


Thus we thought a day or two since when 
reading in an evening paper that Charles Sum- 
ner was no musician, and that a lady friend 
once told him that if he was to buy a music- 
box set to “Old Hundred,” she did not believe 
that he could make it play “ more than seven- 
ty-five.” It was doubtless something in the 
same vein that prompted old Mrs. Rothschild, 
when ninety-seven, to say to her physician, 
“ Doctor, you must keep me up for three years 


|} more at least; it would be discreditable for a 


Rothschild to go off under par.” 


THE parsons do, after all, tell the best stories. 
Rev. Dr. —— is responsible for the following: 
In the early part of his ministry a very emi- 
nent clergyman of his own denomination vis- 
ited him and spent a Sabbath with him. Of 


| course he invited him to preach for him, and, 
| to his great satisfaction, he consented. 
| Dr. 
| to accommodate his manuscript to his sight; 
| his visitor was short, rather stout, and had a 


Rey. 
— is tall, and his pulpit was rather high, 


shining bald head. Rev. Dr. —— proposed to 
lower the pulpit a little, but his friend de- 
clined, and, on the contrary, desired that it 
should be raised higher. . It seemed that he 
was near-sighted, but for some reason pre- 
ferred not to wear spectacles. The desk be- 
ing raised, he proceeded to pile upon it the 
closed pulpit Bible, two hymn-books, a pile of 
about a dozen sermons, and finally his manu- 
script; and then, his bald head just glimmer- 
ing over the top of his extempore fortitication, 
he announced his text—* Thou shalt see great- 
er things than these.” 
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IL JACOBI. 


A BURLESQUE OPERETTA, IN ONE ACT. 


DRAMATIS PERSON &. 
Jacobi, a retired boot-black, now a millionaire, who returns 


to his native land to wed the maiden of his youthful love 
Lucy Aun, the fair maiden of his choice. 


Sophronia, a young lady of fortune and feeling. 


Scene I. 

Enter Jacobi, his 

shoulder, 
stade. 


A Street. blacking-boxes, etc., slung 


over one 


a huge bor quet in om hand, 
across th 


Pauses. 


Jacobi. At last! at last! my native land, good-night !— 
I mean, good-morning! Years have taken flight 
Since I, departi it a wider sphere, 
And customers whom fate denied me here, 
The goal is won. Now I’m a millionaire. 
This well-earned fortune ’tis my wish to share 
With one dear girl, my own, my early love, 
My Lucy Ann, sweet gentle little dove! 
This is her home. [Points.] I’m sure I recognize 
Yon chimney, and—can I believe my eyes ? 
Is that the dust heap where of old we played? 
It is, it is! Then where’s my lovely maid ? 
{Sings Air, “* Little Buttercup,” from “ Pinafore.” 
I’ve roamed the world over, 
Yet failed to discover 


ng, 


sougl 


A maiden as sweet and true; 
Now homeward returning, 
My fond heart is burning 

With ardor my treasure to view. 
Once sure of this treasure, 
I'll make it my pleasure 

To grant every wish of her heart; 
Her boots shall be shining, 
No care or repining 

In Lucy Ann’s life shall have part. 


Lucy Annu springs out and courtesies to audience. Tableau. 


Struts | 


Jacobi. She comes! she comes! Fond heart, thy flut. 
terings still! 

Lucy. Ha! hist! ’tis he! Ill faint—I won't—I wi 

(Staggers, 

Ho! water! air! some smelling-salts! a fan! , 

I'm coming to; but, oh! your Lucy Ann 

Is sensitive, my love. I can not bear 

Rude shocks; and you have given me such a scare! 

(Pants. Puts her hand on her heart, 

Jacobi (sadly). T am a wretch—I know it—thus to fright 

My Lucy Ann. Am I forgiven quite ? 

Lucy (sings. Air,** Oh, cast that shadow from th 

Oh, cast that shadow from thy brow; 

| Forget thy brushes for a while. 

| Hath Lucy’s voice no magic now ? 

| Is there no spell in Lucy’s smile? 

| 

| 





y br 


Once on my feet thy polish shone; 
Thy blacking was so very black! 
Ah! then thy heart was all my own: 
Jacobi, wouldst thou take it back ? 
Jacobi (weeping). This is too much of muchness! 
me shed 
One filial tear upon thy beauteous head! 
| [Bends over her. 
Lucy. No, weep ho more, 


She shrinks back, 
And, hark ! my mother calls: 
| "Tis time for me to sweep my native halls, 
I'll hie me to my well-worn broom—'tis late— 
And meet you in the candy shop at eight. 

Jacobi. ’Tis well; and I shall count the lagging hours, 
Meanwhile let me present you with these flowers— 
An emblem of your lover fond and true. 

Lucy (taking flowers, and pressing them to her heart). 
How sweet! how green! Yes, 1 shall think of you 
| Each moment gazing on their verdant hue. 

Jacobi (kisses her hand, points of the stage, and speaks), 

| The heat, my love, increases fast ; 
And down your area steps just passed 
A youth, who bore, as in a vise, 
A glorious lump of gleaming ice. 
And as that stalwart form I saw, 
One magic word I murmured o’er— 
Mint-juleps ! 
Lucy (sings. Air, “ Last rose of summer”), 
Tis the best drink for summer, 
*T will cool thy warm brow; 
‘Tis cheap and refreshing, 
Go drink of it now. 
While thou art partaking, 
Thy Lucy, at home, 
Will quaff the mild lager, 
All pearly with foam. 
[They embrace, and depart in opposite directions, 


Scene II. 
A bank parlor. Sophronia Skeggs discovered looking at 
some large books, Sighs deeply. 
Sophronia, Alas! the truth will all be known to-day— 

My father’s flight, the millions stolen away. 

Yet not for that I weep. That would be naught: 

I only tremble lest he should be caught. 

They'd make him pay as sure as eggs is eggs, 

And poverty would blight the name of Skeggs! 
[Sings. Air, “A many years ago,” from “ Pinafore.”} 
Afar from friends and home 

My father’s steps are tending: 
While he abroad doth roam, 
His millions I'll be spending. 

Enter Jacobi unperceived. He sings. 
My ears now I'll be lending. 

His millions she is spending 
While he abroad is wending 

His way from friends and home. 
He dropped a bitter tear, 

And said, in tones deep-chested, 
Good-by, my daughter dear, 

Your money’s safe invested. 
Her money’s safe invested! 
His wisdom thus is tested. 


Jacobi. 


Soph. 


Jacobi. 
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His plans were well digested 
Before he left his home! 
Soph. What, ho! without! I hear a footstep there; 

Methinks it is a youth with gallant air. 

Thy name, fair stranger? ‘tis suspense that kills. 
Jacobi. My name is Norval; on the Grampian hills 

My father feeds his sheep. 

Soph. And in this bank 

My father fleeced his friends. But what is rank, 

Or high position? I could both resign 

If lowly love and true were only mine. 

Sweet youth, I’m very sad: my sire has gone; 

He— (He interrupts her. 
Jacobi. Sought a foreign shore this very morn. 

Soph. How know you that? 











[Sighs. 





















Jacobi. I listened to your song. 
Soph, Ah, yes! I sang because the tims was long; 
I am a simple maiden, as you see— ~ 
4 child of nature, artless, fond, and free. | 
If you will list my tale, I'll try to tell } 
Just what my father whispered in farewell. 
Jacobi. Speak, I implore! thy auditor I'll be. [Aside. | 


Oh! what a catch this would have been for me! 
Sophronia rises and sings. Air, * No one to love,” ete. 
Soph. Simpletons talk of love in a cot, 

And fortune despise; but, oh! trust them not! 

Love can not live on smiles and sighs, 

For love of late has grown worldly-wise. 






Love likes to drive; love likes to dine; 

Love fancies a glass of rare old wine. 

What can love do but die in despair 

When the purse gives out and the cupboard’s bare? 

Jacobi. Enough! I can assist you! let me look 
e moment only on this tell-tale book. 

He scans the book for a moment. Some chords. He 
blacks several pages with his blacking-brush. So- 
phronia clasps her hands, rolls her eyes, and drops 
into her chair. 


































Jacobi. The deed is done. 


I've saved your precious 
name, 
Soph. Brave man! your own reward I bid you claim. 
Jacobi. Fair creature, my despair I'll mildly state, 
For I, alas! am promised— 
Soph. (shrieks). Cruel fate! 
And can it be that we have met too late? 
But stay! the fatal words are not yet spoken, 
And promises, like pottery, can be broken, 
Jacobi. Nay, nay. I wed my Lucy Ann to-morrow. 
Farewell! for I must leave you to your sorrow. 
Jacobi retires, but lingers. Sophroniasings. Song. 
from * Pinafore,” “ In uttering a reprobation.” 
Soph. In showing you the wild commotion 
You’ve wakened in my heart— 

























Air, 













My warmth of feeling, my 
Is mine a forward part? 
Your worth no envy can disparage: 


devotion— 


Love, hear me while I say 
That if you’d ask my hand in marri 
I'd gladly answer yea 
Td gla 
Jacobi. She'll 
Tableau. 











answer yed. 





gladly answer yea, 


Plaintive music. Curtain falls. 


Il. 
with the addition of a bench on one 


side. Enter Lucy Ann. Air, “* Kathleen Ma- 
vourneen,” 


SCENE 
The same as Scene I., 


Suis. 


Lucy. Darling Jacobi, the young morn is winking, 
The newsboys are bawling, afar from their home, 
The lamp-lighter hastens, the lamps are all blinking— 








Ah! why dost thou tarry, and where dost thou roam ? i 
I'm waiting to greet thee; the night is enchanting; a) 
Together we'll sup upon raspberry tart; ¥ 
The taffy we loved once shall not be a-wanting: a 


Then why 


Music, at 


art thou silent, thou voice of my heart? 


Jirst plaintive, changing into “ Yankee Doodle.” 
Enter Jacobi, hastily. He sings to that air. 
Jacobi. See the conquering hero come! 
Oh, such a charming fellow! 
Eyes are bright, and sweet lips dumb, 
While hearts, alas! grow mellow. 2 
Chorus. ** Yankee Doodle.” 





(Both joining hands as they sing, and keeping time.) > 
Hearts at once before him fall, . 
Vain is all resistance; 
‘is, beware the potent thrall, 
And keep him at a distance! 
Chorus. ** Yankee Doodle.” 
Lucy. Jacobi, thou art late. Why this delay? 


Hast met another maiden on thy way? 

Thou hast! thou hast! I read it in thine eye, 

And thy poor Lucy Ann in vain may sigh. 

Jacobi. Nay, hear me swear by all the stars above, 

Thou art my first, my own, my only love! oa | 
Lucy. But hast thou to no other maiden spoken? 4 
Jacobi. I~only said— - 
Lucy (interrupting). 


[Confusedly, 

Speak not! my heart is broken. 

She weeps. He is agitated; kneels on one knee before her, 
Air, “ Take back the heart,” ete. 

Jacobi. I swear T am true, and to prove it, ai 

I give thee this box for thine own— P 

(Offering blacking-box. 

My blacking! Thou surely wilt love it— § 

Love it for my sake alone. hb 
‘Tis true that another is pining 

For me—and the maiden is sweet— 

But I vow by my polish so shining y 

To kneel evermore at thy feet. (Rising. 

Lucy Ann waves the box away, and sings to same air. 


and sings. 


Lucy. Take back the box thou hast given: 4 3 
What is thy blacking to me? 1s 

Anguish my heart-strings hath riven: a H 

Thou and thy polish are free. 4 
Brighten her boots and her shoes-es ; ia 

Let them uncommonly shine— a 

Dark is her lot who refuses i '§ 

Ever to call herself thine! : i 

{Lucy continues to weep during the following lines.) E 


Jacobi. Lucy, I've had my sorrows. Many a time ra 
Have I been cheated with a bogus dime; 7 
I've blacked some boots whose owners ran away, 
And left me waiting vainly for my pay; a 
Once I was fool enough—'tis true—to lend 
Some money; well—I lost it with my friend. 

But this is worse than all, to see you turn 
From your Jacobi, and his fond words spurn. 
‘Tis madness overwhelms my throbbing brain! 

Lucy (rushing into his arms). Jacobi, see! I trust thee 

once again. 


































































| 
A ichord iz struck, The 
Jacobi. 5 ! ! 
Soph. She is. 
Li She sha'‘n't be, very long. 
J Fo ir! 
‘ I Beware! 
i rake care! Let's have a song. 
j S b we bi in the middle of group. Air, ** er | 
i 1 the why,” ete., from * Pinafore.” | 
if Here’s a very sad affair, oh! 
Stam Lovers three can never pair, oh! | 
¥ Neither maiden will surrender 
ne Share of poor Jacobi'’s heart. 
Love’s young dream is fond and tend 
How bear to | 
Chorus. Up above the stars are ining ; | 
Hearts are aching here below; | 
Smiles and sighs are intertwining, } 
While the moments come and go. | 
Ja Ss id sighs are intertwining | 
Soph. (a 8 s upon his face are shining | 
Lue, I with jealous doubt am pining. | 
Soph. She ealous doubt is pining. | 
All. Tis etched complication! 
4 One may t be blessed, it seems; | 
One must fer separation | 
From the lover of her dreams, | 
Soph. Enough, Ja ! Luey Ann hath won. 
Bless you, my « n! I ask one favor—one: | 
| 
| 
| 
We'll eat a philopena ere we part. 
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Jacobi dear—a last—a long—good-by! 


sl 
4s 





SS 
Is thy heart as glad as mine? 
Dost thou love me, darling, say ? 
Chorus. Dost thou love, dost thou love, dost thou love 
me? etc 

Lucy. That strain again !—it hath a dying fall. 
Sing something new, or else don’t sing at all. 

Jacobi. Then, dearest, for a song on thee I'll call, 

Lucy Ann sings, Air, ** Comin’ thro’ the rye.” 

Now Jacobi loves me only, 

Never more I'll sigh, 
Never more will wander lonely— 


Lucy. 


Doubts and fears good-by! 


Every maiden need 


Is a lover; 
Best of all have I; 





While poor Sophronia walks forlorn, 
A tear-drop in her eye. 
[18 she concludes her song she falters, puts her hand to 
her br and groans. He springs to support her. 
Lucy (faintly). Jacobi, I am poisoned! Never more 
We'll play together on yon cellar door, 


Ah! life’s a vapor, 
g¢ show, where we but dance and caper, 
h is gone—my brain is dizzy —oh! 

That fatal philopena! Hold me—so! 

The moonlight fades; the stars are dim as tapers, 

Jacobi, don’t let this get in the papers! 

If I could only—live—to—ascertain 

That you won’t—wed—Sophronia—ah, ’tis vain! 
[She dies. Jacobi weeps. He places her on the bench 

in an upright position and sits beside her, 


As in our childish days. 
sell 
breat 





-laintive 
Music, 
Jacobi. Poisoned! then so am T! ’tis my last hour— 
That deadly pea-nut proves its fatal power. 
I'd like, before I take my last repose, 
To put a little polish on her toes, 
But feel my strength exhausted—I’m go-going— 
Ha! there’s Sophronia in dim distance showing! 
(Sophronia appears in full view as he speaks, 
Jacobi. Why have you doomed me to such cruel fate? 
Soph. That poisoned pea-nut spoke a woman’s hate! 
Yet—quick! an antidote! hope has not fled— 
Jacobi, Alas! I sink—I die. Support my head. 
[He dies, and Sophronia advances and sits beside him, 
Plaintive chords. 
Soph. The fatal deed is done! Jacobi's gone— 
To live without him is to live forlorn. 
[Takes a pea-nut out of her pocket, and eats it slowly. 
But here’s the remedy for all my woe. 
Soon from this cold, ungrateful world I'll go. 
Here close beside him let me sit and view 
His lovely face, that did my peace undo. 
Ha! ha! the poison works—’tis time to die~— 


» 
> 





> 
> 


(Sophronia dies, but remains upright. The three are 


now seated side by side on the bench before mentioned, 
Some bars of plaintive music, 


















[Giving a part of a pea-nut to each. 
Varewell, and pity my grief-stricken heart. 
tires, but does not leave the stage. 





Sophronia re 


Jacobi sings, Air, “ A life on the ocean wave.” 


Jac Mine was a foolish dream, 
I loved not her, but her gold. 
Awakened now, it would seem 
Love can not be bought or sold. 
Chorus. Love can not, love can not, love can not be 
’ bought or sold. 
Jacobi. To-morrow the sun will shine 


On our happy wedding-day. 

















